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DER  JUNGE  GOETHE  UND  DAS  PUBLIKUM* 


VON 

W.  K.  K.  PINGEE. 

[A  thesis  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  California.] 


Die  neuere  Goetheforschung  hat  es  sich  angelegen  sein  lassen, 
die  Personlichkeit  des  Dichters  in  ein  helleres  Licht  zu  stellen; 
und  eine  strenge  Priifung  lange  herrschender  Ansichten  iiber 
seinen  Charakter  hat  unterschiedliche  von  ihnen  bereits  als  f  alsch 
erwiesen.  Ein  halbes  Jahrhundert  ging  iiber  dem  Grabe  des 
Altmeisters  dahin,  ehe  sich  Forscher  fanden,  die  ihn  gegen  die 
Bezeichnung  "der  groBe  Heide,"  gegen  Beschuldigungen  wie  die 
des  Servilismus  und  der  unpatriotischen  Gesinnung  in  Schutz 
nahmen ;  jetzt  wissen  wir,  daB  sogar  die  Goethegemeinde  sich 
durch  voreingenommene  oder  der  Perspektive  ermangelnde 
Quellen  hatte  tauschen  lassen  und  der  Dichter  selbst  viel  zu 
wenig  zu  Worte  gekommen  war.  In  einem  Punkte  ist  aber  sein 
Charakterbild,  wie  es  heute  gezeichnet  wird,  noch  immer  unbe- 
f riedigend ;  es  weist  einen  bef remdlichen  Zug  auf ,  der  zu  seinem 
sonstigen  Wesen  nicht  stimnien  will,  bis  jetzt  aber  noch  kaum 
angezweifelt  ist :  seine  angebliche  MiBachtung  fiir  das  Publikura. 

In  den  einschlagigen  Werken  wird  die  Haltung  Goethes  dem 
groBen  Publikum  gegeniiber,  wenn  sie  iiberhaupt  zur  Sprache 
kommt,  allgemein  als  eine  vollig  ablehnende  dargestellt.  Dieses 
Urteil  wird  bestimmt  durch  gewisse  Angaben  des  Dichters,  die, 
fiir  sich  betrachtet,  in  ihrer  Entschiedenheit  die  Moglichkeit  der 

*  A  partial  presentation  and  discussion  of  material  collected  for  a  com- 
prehensive treatise  on  Goethe  und  das  Publikum  which  will  be  published 
hereafter. 
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Widerlegung  auszuschlieBen  scheinen.  Die  bekannte  Stelle  in 
"Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,"1  wo  Goethe  von  der  Wirkung  spricht, 
welche  die  Verlasterung  des  groBen  Friedrich  durch  die  kaiser- 
lich  Gesinnten  auf  ihn  ausiibte,  hat  in  besonders  vielen  Fallen 
unverkennbar  den  Ausschlag  gegeben.  Sie  lautet  wie  folgt: 
".  .  .  so  fing  ich  nun,  wegen  Friedrichs  des  Zweiten,  die 
Gerechtigkeit  des  Publikums  zu  bezweifeln  an.  .  .  .  Bedenke 
ich  es  aber  jetzt  genauer,  so  finde  ich  hier  den  Keim  der  Nicht- 
achtung,  ja  der  Verachtung  des  Publikums,  die  mir  eine  ganze 
Zeit  meines  Lebens  anhing,  und  nur  spat  durch  Einsicht  und 
Bildung  ins  Gleiche  gebracht  werden  konnte. ' ' 

Der  Eindruck,  den  diese  allerdings  sehr  auffallige  AuBerung 
gemacht  hat,  gibt  sich  in  der  Goethelitteratur  in  zahlreichen 
wortlichen  Anklangen  kund.  Riemer2  schreibt  die  Stelle  fast 
Wort  fur  Wort  aus :  ' '  Bei  Goethen  lag  der  Keim  dieser  Nicht- 
achtung  ja  Verachtung,  von  der  er  selbst  gesteht,  daB  sie  ihm  eine 
ganze  Zeit  seines  Lebens  anhing  und  nur  spat  durch  Einsicht 
und  Bildung  ins  Gleichgewicht  gebracht  werden  konnte,  in  der 
Ungerechtigkeit  und  Parteilichkeit,  womit  das  Publikum  iiber 
den  von  ihm  und  seines  Gleichen  so  hochverehrten  Friedrich  II. 
urtheilte. "  Abeken*  meint,  Goethes  spatere  Mensehenliebe  sei 
um  so  hoher  anzuschlagen,  da  "schon  in  dem  Knaben  der  Keim 
der  Nichtachtung  des  Publikums  sich  entfaltete,  die  eine  ganze 
Zeit  seines  Lebens  ihm  anhing."  Auch  Viehoff4  macht  von 
dieser  Stelle  Gebrauch,  aber  schon  mit  willkiirlicher  Verall- 
gemeinerung  der  urspriinglichen  Angabe:  "Goethe  fand  hier 
den  Keim  der  Nichtachtung  des  Publikums,  iiber  die  er  erst  spat, 
vielleickt  nie  ganz  Herr  geworden. ' '  Heinemann5  gibt  demselben 
Gedanken  in  noch  positiverer  WTeise  Ausdruck :  ' '  Die  ungerechte 
Beurteilung  der  groBen  Thaten  Friedrichs  erschutterte  in  ihm 
das  Vertrauen  zu  den  Urteilen  anderer.  Er  selbst  schreibt  davon 
den  Keim  zu  der  Nichtachtung  des  Publikums  her,  von  der  sein 
Leben  Beweise  genug  giebt."  Ahnlich  Eugen  Wolff:6  "Der 


1  Werke  IV.  26,  72. 

2  Mittheilungen  iiber  Goethe  I,  481. 

s  Goethe  in  den  Jahren  1771  bis  1775.  2.  Aufl.  1865.  p.  102. 

*  Goethes  Leben.  4.  Aufl.  1877.  I,  32. 

s  Goethe.  1895.  I,  49. 

e  Goethes  Leben  und  Werke.  1895.  p.  9. 
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Knabe  lernte  die  ganze  Gehassigkeit  des  Parteitreibens  kennen 
und  sog  schon  jetzt  ein  gut  Stuck  jener  Nichtachtung  des  Publi- 
kums  ein,  die  er  Zeit  seines  Lebens  bekundete."  Max  Diez7  be- 
schreibt  den  jungen  Goethe  als  "eine  altkluge  und  wohlweise 
Person,  die  selbst  gegen  die  Menschen  im  allgemeinen,  die  seinen 
und  des  Vaters  Helden,  Friedrich  den  GroBen,  so  wenig  zu 
schatzen  wuBten,  eine  gewisse  Verachtung  eingesogen  hatte. ' ' 

Zahlreiche  andere  Kritiker  haben  sich  in  gleichem  Sinne  aus- 
gedriickt.  So  finden  wir  in  Gervinus '  ' '  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Dichtung"8  folgende  Stelle:  ".  .  .  leider  muB  es  ihm 
[Goethe]  in  seiner  Lebensbesehreibung  nicht  der  Miihe  werth 
geschienen  haben,  sich  selbst  vor  dem  verachteten  Publikum  in 
ein  vortheilhaftes  Licht  zu  setzen."  Lewes  in  seinem  "Life  of 
Goethe"9  sagt:  "His  contempt  of  public  opinion  was  undis- 
guised." Auch  R.  M.  Meyer10  schlieBt  sich  dieser  ungiinstigen 
Meinung  an,  verlegt  aber  den  volligen  Bruch  zwischen  dem  Dich- 
ter  und  seiner  Leserwelt  in  die  Zeit  der  Riickkehr  von  der  italie- 
nischen  Reise :  ' '  Bis  dahin  hatte  er  sich  bloB  nicht  viel  um  die 
Leser  gekiimmert,  jetzt  begann  er  sie  zu  verachten";  und  einige 
Seiten  spater11  nennt  er  Goethe  ausdriicklich  einen  "Verachter 
des  Publikums. "  Bode,12  dem  R.  M.  Meyer  bei  Gelegenheit  einer 
kritischen  Besprechung  seines  Buches  "Goethes  Aesthetik"  den 
Vorwurf  macht,  er  habe  Goethe  als  zu  ' '  volksf  reundlich ' '  geschil- 
dert,13  auBert  sich  in  seinen  "Stunden  mit  Goethe"  wie  folgt: 
"Dieser  Zauberer  wies  die  Popularitat  von  sich,  er  verachtete 
die  Gunst  der  Menge. ' '  In  seiner  Festrede  zur  Feier  von  Goethes 
150.  Geburtstag  in  Frankfurt  stellte  Erich  Schmidt14  Goethe 

7  Goethe.  1905.  p.  31-32. 
s  5.  Aufl.  1873.  IV,  580. 
»  3.  Aufl.  1875.  p.  426-427. 

10  Goethe.  3.  Aufl.  1905.  p.  344. 

11  Ibid.  p.  349.     Vgl.  auch  seine  "Deutsche  Literatur  des  neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  "  2.  Aufl.  p.  4:     "Immer  aber  und  iiberall  blieb  Goethe  der 
groBe  Verachter  der  Menge." 

12  Stunden  mit  Goethe.  I  (1905),  9. 

is  J.  B.  L.  12.  IV.  8.  a',  105:  "  Ebenso  hat  auch  unser  um  gemeinniit- 
zige  Bestrebungen  vielfach  verdienter  Sammler  zu  stark  die  Absicht, 
'  das  Volk  zu  erf reuen '  betont,  die  bei  Goethe  wohl  bin  und  wieder  her- 
vortritt,  im  groBen  und  ganzen  doch  aber  nur  als  eine  Nebenwirkung  und 
Nebenabsicht  erscheint,  wahrend  er  vor  allem  eben  doch  dichtet,  wie  der 
Seidenwurm  spinnt." 

i*  Berichte  des  Hochstifts  XV,  E,  10. 
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als  einen  Mann  dar,  "der  nicht  nachlieB,  zu  lernen  und  auf 
klugen  Rat  zu  horchen,  wie  tief  er  auch  das  Geschwatz  der  Menge 
veraehtete."  Etwas  weniger  positiv  driickt  sich  Saitschick15  aus: 
"Er  muBte  sich  zwingen,  das  Publikum  nicht  zu  verachten." 
Boyesen16  laBt  sich  wie  folgt  vernehmen:  ".  .  .  the  great 
unenlightened  herd  of  humanity  he  was  apt  to  view  as  an  ignobile 
vulgus."  Und  Bielschowski17  glaubt  die  Sache  gar  mit  den  fol- 
genden  Worten  abtun  zu  konnen :  ' '  Und  was  war  ihm  das  Pub- 
likum, das  ihn  beklatschte  ?  '  Eine  Herde  Schweine,  '18  wie  er  sich 
in  der  Kraftsprache  der  Geniezeit  ausdriickte." 

Gervinus  f  iihrt  noch  einen  anderen  Grund  f  iir  dieses  ' '  f  eind- 
selige"  Verhalten  Goethes  zu  seinem  Publikum  an,  namlich  daB 
der  junge  Goethe  nicht  in  ein  Gymnasium  geschickt,  sondern  im 
Hause  erzogen  worden  sei.  Er  auBert  sich  dariiber  wie  folgt:19 
"DaB  ihn  sein  Vater  der  Schule  entfremdete  und  ihn  im  Hause 
erzog,  und  daB  ihm  auf  diese  Art  der  epische  Jugendlauf  entging, 
durch  den  wir  uns  in  der  Bewegung  gleicher  Krafte  am  besten 
selbst  erziehen,  dies  wirkte  auf  den  ganzen  Gang  seines  Lebens, 
da  er  nie  das  Bestreben  der  Massen  hat  achten  lernen,  in  denen 
wir  uns  nur  behaglich  fiihlen,  wenn  wir  von  friih  auf  an  ihre 
Gemeinschaft  gewdhnt  waren.  Geschichte  und  Epos  hat  daher 
Goethe 'n  nie  in  bedeutendem  Grade  gefesselt,  da  das  Interesse 
daran  nur  in  einem  auBerlichen  bewegten  Jugendleben  wurzelt. ' ' 
Viehoff20  und  Baumgarten21  schlieBen  sich  dieser  Ansicht  an, 
wahrend  Lewes22  sich  gegen  eine  derartige  Annahme  wie  folgt 
ausspricht :  "I  cannot  accept  the  notion  of  school  life  affecting 


15  Goethes  Charakter.  1895.  p.  50. 

IB  Goethe  und  Schiller.  9.  Aufl.  1901.  p.  132. 

i?  Goethe.  3.  Aufl.  1902-4.  I,  189. 

is  Werke  IV.  2,  208  (an  J.  C.  Kestner,  21.  Nov.  1774). 

i»  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Dichtung.  5.  Aufl.  1873.  IV,  557. 

20  A.  a.  O.  I,  26:     "Mit  welchem  Gewinn  fiir  ihn  die  eigenthiimliche 
Art  von  Unterricht  und  Erziehung,  die  er  genoB,  verbunden  war,  habe 
ich  nicht  verkannt,  noch  verschwiegen;  aber  eingebiiBt  hat  er  durch  sie 
auch  Manches.     Mit  Eecht  sagt  Gervinus:     'DaB  sein  Vater     .     .     . '  " 

21  Goethe.   2.  Aufl.   1885.   I,   12:      "Gervinus  schreibt  es  dieser  hausli- 
chen  Privaterziehung  zu,  daB  Goethe  '  das  Bestreben  der  Massen  nie  habe 
achten   lernen,'   von   'Geschichte   und   Epos'   nie   in   bedeutendem   Grade 
gefesselt   worden   sei.      Mag   ersteres   richtig,    letzteres   wohl   nur   mit    Be- 
schrankung  richtig  sein,  in  religios-sittlicher  Hinsicht  ware  der  Besuch  des 
damaligen  Gymnasiums  kaum  etwas  Besseres  als  eine  Charybdis  gewesen. " 

22  A.  a.  O.  p.  18. 
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the  poet  to  this  extent.  We  have  only  to  reflect  how  many  men 
are  educated  at  public  schools  without  their  developing  a  love  of 
history  or  much  sympathy  with  the  masses,  to  see  that  Goethe's 
peculiarities  must  have  had  some  other  source  than  home  educa- 
tion. That  source  lay  in  his  character.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely 
questionable  whether  Goethe  could  have  learned  to  sympathize 
with  the  masses  in  a  school  of  one  of  the  German  imperial  towns, 
where  there  could  be  no  'masses,'  but  only  close  corporations 
ruled  and  ruling  according  to  narrow  and  somewhat  sordid  ideas. 
From  intercourse  with  the  sons  of  Frankfort  citizens,  no  patriot- 
ism, certainly  no  republicanism,  was  to  be  learned. ' ' 

Alle  diese  Urteile  —  und  wir  konnten  noch  eine  groBe  Anzahl 
ahnlicher  hinzuf  iigen  —  haben  denselben  Inhalt :  Goethe  verach- 
tete  die  Masse  des  Volkes,  die  groBe  Leserwelt,  das  Publikum  im 
weiteren  wie  im  engeren  Sinne,  und  schrieb  seine  Werke  nur 
fur  einen  ausgesuchten  Zirkel  von  Freunden23  und  Bekannten, 
fiir  die  "  Geistesaristokraten, "  oder  wenigstens  nur  fur  die  ihm 
seelisch  Verwandten,  seine  "Gemeinde";  oder  er  brauchte  sein 
dichterisches  Schaffen  als  ein  "moralisches  Purgationsmittel,  "24 
als  Sicherheitsventil  fiir  ein  iiberhitztes  Gemiit,  mit  anderen 
Worten:  er  schrieb  nur  zu  seiner  eigenen  inneren  Befreiung. 
Aber  ist  dem  wirklich  so? 

Bevor  wir  uns  auf  eine  eingehende  Besprechung  dieser  Frage 
einlassen,  miissen  wir  uns  erst  dariiber  klar  werden,  was  das 
Wort  "Publikum"  bedeutet  und  von  welcher  Beschaffenheit  das 
Publikum  des  ausgehenden  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  war. 

In  Grimms  Worterbuch  finden  wir  folgende  Definition : 
"Publicum,  aus  mittellat.  publicum  (namlich  vulgus:  publicum, 
gemain  volk  Dief.  470c25),  die  gesamtheit  der  leute  eines  landes 

23  Die  Verteidiger  dieser  Ansicht  berufen  sich  unter  anderem  gewb'hn- 
lich  auf  folgende  Stelle:  "Meine  Sachen  konnen  nicht  popular  werden; 
Wer  daran  denkt  und  dafiir  strebt,  ist  in  einem  Irrthum.  Sie  sind  nicht 
fur  die  Masse  geschrieben,  sondern  nur  fur  einzelne  Menschen,  die  etwas 
Aehnliches  wollen  und  suchen,  und  die  in  ahnlichen  Richtungen  begriffen 
sind."  Eckermann,  Gesprache  mit  Goethe.  3.  Aufl.  1868.  II,  23  (am  11. 
Okt.  1828). 

2-t  J  oseph  Miiller,  Jean  Paul  und  seine  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Gegenwart. 
p.  19. 

25  Lorenz  Diefenbach,  Glossarium  latino-germanicum  (Frankfurt  a.  M. 
1857) ;  vgl.  ferner  Fr.  Kluge,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  deutschen 
Sprache.  6.  Aufl. :  ' '  Publikum  pfleget  man  das  gemeine  Wesen  einer  Stadt 
oder  Landes  zu  nennen. "  Sperander,  1727. 
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oder  ortes,  die  leute,  die  menge,  die  welt,  die  offentlichkeit;  im 
engern  sinne  die  zuhorer-,  zuschauer-,  lesewelt  (der  ausdruck 
"publicum"  1st  erst  im  vorigen  Jahrhundert  von  Berlin  her 
eingefiihrt,  vermuthlich  nach  dem  franzos.  le  public,  friiher  sagte 
man  'die  deutsche  welt'  oder  'leserwelt'  statt  'das  deutsche 
publicum.'  Scherer  poetik  185)." — Diese  Zweiteilung  der  Defi- 
nition des  Begriffes  "Publikum"  laBt  sich  jedoch  bei  Goethe 
nicht  durchfiihren.  Bezeichnungen  wie  "die  Leute,"  "die 
Menge,"  "die  Offentlichkeit,"  "die  Welt,"  welche  Grimm  als 
Synonyma  fur  "Publikum"  im  weitesten  Sinne  des  "Wortes 
anfiihrt,  werden  von  Goethe  haufig  angewendet,  wo  der  Zusam- 
menhang  ergibt,  daB  der  Dichter  nur  sein  Theaterpublikum  oder 
seine  Leserwelt  gemeint  haben  kann.  Und  in  demselben  be- 
schrankten  Sinne  gebraucht  er  gelegentlich  noch  andere  allge- 
meine  Bezeichnungen  :  ' '  die  Masse,  "26  "  das  Volk,  "27  "  die  Ge- 
meinde,"28  "meine  Landsleute, "29  "die  Deutschen, "30  "die 
Menschen."31 


20  Werke  IV.  19,  380  (an  Eochlitz,  27.  Juli  1807):  "Die  groBe  Masse, 
weiB  ich  wohl,  wird  durch  Vorurtheile  regiert.  Leider  gehoren  aber  gar  zu 
viele  zur  groBen  Masse,  und  ein  motivirtes  Urtheil,  das  den  Kiinstler  vom 
Kiinstler,  ja  in  verschiedenen  Augenblicken  von  sich  selbst  unterscheidet,  ist 
sehr  selten. " 

27  Werke  11,  49  (Clavigo,  Akt  I,  1):     "LaB  mich!  Ich  muB  unter  dem 
Volke   noch   der   Schopfer    des   guten   Geschmaeks   werden.      Die   Menschen 
sind  willig,  allerley  Eindriicke  anzunehmen,  und  ich  habe  einen  Euhm,  ein 
Zutrauen  unter  meinen  Mitbiirgern, "     .     .     . 

28  Werke" 3,  286  (Zahme  Xenie)  : 

"Den  Vortheil  hat  der  Dichter; 

Wie  die  Gemeinde  priift  und  probt, 

So  ist  sie  auch  sein  Bichter; 

Da  wird  er  nun  gescholten,  gelobt, 

Und  bleibt  immer  ein  Dichter." 

20  Werke  IV.  24,  134  (an  Sara  v.  Grotthus,  7.  Feb.  1814):  "Was 
mich  betrifft,  so  erlauben  mir  gliickliche  Umstande  und  Ereignisse  einen 
ganz  engen  Zauberkreis  um  mich  her  zu  ziehen,  in  welchem  ich,  nach 
alter  Gewohnheit,  meinen  stillen  Beschaftigungen  nachhange,  das  was 
ich  Zeitlebens  vorgenommen  wieder  aufnehme,  um  das  Brauchbare  davon 
meinen  zwar  wunderlichen,  jedoch  immer  geliebten  Landsleuten  aufzube- 
wahren. ' ' 

so  Werke  IV.  19,  19  (an  Zelter,  19.  Juni  1805):  "Iffland  hat  auf 
jede  Weise  Eecht,  den  pathologischen  Antheil  des  Publicums  fur  seine 
Zwecke  zu  benutzen.  Wenn  die  Deutschen  nicht  real  geriihrt  sind,  so  sind 
sie  ideal  schwer  zu  riihren. ' ' 

3i  Werke  IV.  19,  147-148  (an  Zelter,  26.  Juni  1806):  "Fiir  die 
baldige  Nachricht  iiber  Doctor  Luthers  Theatererscheinung  danke  zum 
allerschonsten.  Ich  sehe,  es  sind  in  diesem  Stuck  gerade  die  widerlichen 
Entgegenstellungen,  die  einem  in  den  Sohnen  des  Thais  verdrieBlich 
fallen.  Das  soil  nun  Ideen  heiBen  und  sind  nicht  einmal  Begriffe.  In- 
dessen  werden  die  Menschen  dariiber  confus,  und  da  man  ihnen  etwas 
vorzeigt,  was  sie  nicht  beurtheilen  konnen,  so  lassen  sie's  eine  Weile  gut 
seyn. ' ' 
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Je  mehr  Begriffe  man  jedoch  in  einem  Worte  vereinigt,  desto 
mehr  verwischt  sich  die  Grundidee.  DaB  dies  auch  bei  dem 
Worte  "Publikum"  geschehen  sei,  empfand  schon  Herder.  In 
einer  1765  zur  Feier  der  Beziehung  des  neuen  Gerichtshauses  zu 
Riga  von  ihm  verfaBten  Abhandlung,  betitelt  "Haben  wir  noch 
jetzt  das  Publikum  und  Vaterland  der  Alten?,"32  laBt  er  sich 
f olgendermaBen  iiber  diesen  Punkt  aus :  ' '  Das  Wort  Publikum 
ist  oft  ein  ratselhafter  Name.  'Dies,'  sagt  man,  'ist  die  Stimme, 
ist  das  Urtheil  des  Publikums.'  Des  Pyblikums?  Ich  nehme 
zehn,  zwanzig,  hundert  aus,  die  der  Name  fast  aller  ihrer  Mit- 
btirger  sind:  diese  denken,  urtheilen  mit.sich  und  schweigen 
vielleicht.  Aber  der  groBe  Haufe  dieses  vielkopfiehten  Geschop- 
fes;  wo  hat  er  seinen  Sitz  und  Stimme?  Wo  soil  man  stehen, 
urn  sich  von  diesem  Publikum  richten  zu  lassen  ?  Auf  dem 
Markt,  oder  in  Privathausern  ?  "  Diese  Frage  erortert  Herder 
ausfiihrlicher  zwanzig  Jahre  spater  in  einer  Abhandlung  mit 
gleichem  Titel,33  welche  als  Beilage  dem  57sten  "Brief  zur  Be- 
forderung  der  Humanitiit"  angefiigt  ist:  "Was  ist  das  Pub- 
likum ? "  so  f ragt  er.  ' '  Ein  sehr  unbestimmter  Begriff,  der,  wenn 
man  alle  Eigenheiten  des  einzelnen  Gebrauchs  und  MiBbrauchs 
seiner  Benennung  absondert,  ein  allgemeines  Urtheil,  wenigstens 
eine  Mehrheit  der  Stimmen  in  dem  Kreise,  in  welchem  man 
spricht,  schreibt  oder  handelt,  zu  bezeichnen  scheinet. "  Er 
spricht  fernerhin  von  einem  idealen  und  einem  realen  Publi- 
kum :  ' '  das  letztere  ist  gegenwartig  um  uns  und  laBt  oder  kann 
uns  doch  wenigstens  seine  Stimme  zukommen  lassen;  das  ideale 
Publikum  ist  zuweilen  so  zerstreut,  so  verbreitet,  daB  kein  Liift- 
chen  uns  aus  der  Entfernung  oder  aus  der  Nachwelt,  den  Laut 
seiner  Gedanken  zufiihren  mag."  Er  unterscheidet  demnach 
zwischen  personlicher  Umgebung  einerseits  und  einer  Zuhorer- 
schaft,  die  entweder  ortlich  (Ausland)  oder  zeitlich  (Nachwelt) 
von  dem  Autor  getrennt  lebt.  Da  dies  jedoch  keine  Einteilung 
nach  inneren  Kriterien,  nach  wesentlichen  Unterschieden,  son- 
dern  eine  rein  auBerliche  ist,  konnen  wir  sie  fur  unsere  Zwecke 
nicht  verwerten.  Eine  annehmbarere  Klassifizierung  hat 


32  Werke,  ed.  Suphan,  1,  20. 

33  Ibid.  17,  284;  vgl.  Stahr,  Merck,  Schriften.  1840.  p.  191-192:     "ttber 
den  Mangel  des  epischen  Geistes  in  nnserm  lieben  Vaterlande. " 
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Schrempf34  vorgeschlagen.  Er  unterscheidet  zwischen  " sinn- 
lichen,"  " asthetischen,"  und  "mentchUcken"  Lesern.  Die  erste 
Gmppe,  die  groBe  Masse  der  Leser,  bringe  dem  Dichter  nur 
stoffliches  Interesse  entgegen;  die  zweite,  an  Zahl  kleinere,  er- 
warte  zwar  ebenfalls  einen  GenuB  von  seinen  Werken,  suche 
denselben  aber  in  der  Form,  die  er  dem  Stoffe  gegeben,  und  der 
Kunst,  womit  er  ihn  gestaltet  habe,  zu  fmden ;  der  ' '  menschliche  " 
Leser  endlich  wolle  erbaut  und  belehrt  sein,  d.  h.,  er  verlange  von 
dem  Gehalt  der  Dichfcing,  daB  er  eine  erhebende  Wirkung  auf 
sein  eigenes  Leben  ausiiben  solle. 

Diese  Gruppierung  ist  im  wesentlichen  identisch  mit  der  fol- 
genden,  die  wir  in  einem  Briefe  Goethes  an  Rochlitz  vom  13. 
Juni  1819  vorfmden:  "Es  giebt  dreierley  Arten  Leser:  Eine, 
die  ohne  Urtheil  genieBt,  eine  dritte,  die  ohne  zu  genieBen  ur- 
theilt,  die  mittlere  die  genieBend  urtheilt  und  urtheilend  genieBt ; 
diese  reproducirt  eigentlich  ein  Kunstwerk  aufs  neue.  Die  Mit- 
glieder  dieser  Classe  sind  nicht  zahlreich.  "35  In  der  ersten 
Gruppe  erkennen  wir  ohne  weiteres  die  groBe  Masse  der  Leser, 
mit  der  dritten  sind  offenbar  die  Kritikaster  gemeint,  denen 
Goethe  besonders  zu  der  Zeit  (1819)  den  Krieg  erklart  hatte; 
und  die  Mittelgruppe  ist  die  asthetisch  gebildete  Leserwelt.  Da 
die  Kritikaster  eine  kleine  Klasse  fur  sieh  bilden  und  als  Fach- 
leute  nicht  zu  den  Lesern  im  gewohnlichen  Sinne  des  Wortes 
gehoren,  konnen  wir  sie  hier  fiiglich  ignorieren.  Wir  haben 
somit  eine  Zweiteilung :  Die  Masse  der  Leser  und  die  Gebildeten, 
oder  wie  sich  Goethe  in  einem  Briefe  an  N.  Meyer36  ausdriickt, 
eine  "basse  cour"  und  eine  "haute  cour. "  Auch  Schiller  hat 
augenscheinlich  eine  derartige  Klassifizierung  im  Sinne,  wenn  er 
sagt:37  "Jetzt  ist  zwischen  der  Auswahl  einer  Nation  und  der 
Masse  derselben  ein  sehr  groBer  Abstand  sichtbar,  wovon  die 
Ursache  zum  Teil  schon  darin  liegt,  daB  Aufkliirung  der  Begriffe 
und  sittliche  Veredlung  ein  zusammenhangendes  Ganze  aus- 
machen,  mit  dessen  Bruchstiicken  nichts  gewonnen  wird. " 

s*  Christoph  Schrempf,  Goethes  Lebensanschauung  in  ihrer  geschicht- 
lichen  Entvvicklung.  I,  1905.  Einleitung  p.  3. 

ss  Werke  IV.  31,  178. 

seWerke  IV.  19,  119  (28.  Marz  1806). 

37  Werke.  Historisch-kritische  Ausgabe  von  Goedeke,  6,  317  (Eezen- 
sion  von  Burgers  Geclichten). 
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Das  Publikum,  mit  dem  wir  es  in  unserer  Abhandlung  zu  tun 
haben,  gehort  jedoch  einer  Zeit  an,  die  mehr  als  hundert  Jahre 
hinter  uns  liegt.  Veranderungen  von  groBer  Tragweite  sind  in 
diesen  hundert  Jahren  vorgegangen.  Eine  kurze  Ubersicht  iiber 
die  sozialen  Verhaltnisse  der  letzten  Jahrzehnte  des  achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  scheint  daher  am  Platze. 

Diese  Ara  kennzeichnet  sich  durch  eine  Emanzipation  der 
Mittelklassen  von  den  privilegierten  Standen.  Dieselbe  zeigte 
sich  besonders  in  einer  Veranderung  der  wechselseitigen  sozialen 
Beziehungen.  Aus  dem  verachteten  Biirgerstande  waren  Manner 
erstanden,  die  sich  dem  Adel  auf  dem  geistigen  Gebiete  bald  als 
bei  weitem  uberlegen  erwiesen.  Einen  Klopstock,  Gellert,  Wie- 
land,  Herder,  Schiller  und  Goethe  konnte  selbst  der  groBte  Diin- 
kel  nicht  ubersehen.  Achtung  vor  intellektueller  Begabung  stei- 
gerte  sich  zu  einem  "Kultus  des  Genies,"  bei  dem  die  Frage 
der  Geburt  unberiicksichtigt  blieb.  Es  enstanden  litterarische 
Knotenpunkte,  in  denen  sich  Interessenten  aus  beiden  Lagern 
sammelten ;  die  ' '  Gemeinschaf t  der  Heiligen ' '  und  der  ' '  Musen- 
hof"  mogen  als  Beispiele  dienen.  An  den  kleinen  Hofen  und  in 
den  groBeren  Stadten  (besonders  Norddeutschlands)  fand  sich 
eine  Gesellschaft  zusammen,  die  durch  gleichartige  asthetische 
Bildung  zu  einer  sachverstandigen  Kritik  befahigt  war, — eine 
Gesellschaft,  wie  wir  sie  heute  nicht  besitzen.38 

DaB  aber  zu  dieser  Gesellschaft  nur  die  Spitzen  des  Biirger- 
tums  zugelassen  waren,  brauchen  wir  wohl  kaum  zu  erwahnen: 
GroBkaufleute,  angesehene  Beamte  und  Gelehrte  sehen  wir  in 
intimem  Verkehr  mit  den  geistigen  Heroen  des  Zeitalters  und  den 
Aufgeklarten  aus  dem  Lager  der  Aristokratie."  Dies  war  die 
"haute  cour"  Goethes. 


as ' '  Damals  am  Ende  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  gab  es  in  der  That 
das,  was  uns  heute  fehlt,  eine  Gesellschaft,  ein  zwar  sehr  exklusives,  aber 
doch  immerhin  iisthetisch  interessiertes  Publikum;  heute  ist  nicht  nur 
asthetisches  Interesse  und  asthetische  Bildung,  sondern  iiberhaupt  ge- 
meinsames  Interesse  und  gemeinsame,  gleichmaBige  Bildung  sehr  selten. 
Wohin  man  blickt,  im  praktischen  Leben,  in  der  Wissenschaft  und  der 
Kunst,  sieht  man  Fachleute,  lauter  Fachleute.  Es  fehlt  die  Konzentration 
der  Bildung  innerhalb  des  Einzelnen  Individuums,  und  es  fehlt  die  Zu- 
sammenfassung  eines  groBeren  Publikums  durch  eine  gemeinsame,  gleich- 
artige, universelle  Bildung."  A.  Koster:  "Die  Xenien. "  Ein  Vortrag 
gehalten  zur  Schillerfeier  am  7.  Nov.  1896  (Berichte  des  Hochstifts  VIII, 
69). 
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Der  Abstand  zwischen  den  hoheren  Schichten  und  dem  soge- 
nannten  "kleinen  Biirgertum"  war  hingegen  seit  dem  Beginn 
des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  stetig  groBer  geworden;  dem 
schnellen  Wechsel  der  Ideen  hatte  der  ungelenke  groBe  Haufe 
nicht  folgen  konnen.  "Die  Unterschiede  und  Gegensatze  der 
Bildung,  die  damals  die  Aristokratie  des  Geistes  von  den  gewohn- 
lichen  biirgerlichen  Klassen  trennten,  waren  ungleich  groBer,  als 
die,  welche  heutzutage  selbst  zwischen  den.Hochstgebildeten  und 
der  untersten  Schicht  des  Volkes,  dem  sogenannten  Arbeiter- 
stande,  bestehen."39  Das  Zunftsystem  engte  den  Handwerker 
auf  alien  Seiten  ein  und  verhinderte  eine  freie  Entwieklung 
etwaiger  Fahigkeiten.  Grobe  Geschmacklosigkeit  machte  sich  in 
den  Biirgerkreisen  breit. 

Noch  schlimmer  stand  es  mit  den  Landbewohnern.  "Den 
Bauer  la'Bt  man  aufwachsen  wie  ein  Thier,"  auBert  der  kgl. 
preuBische  Minister  von  Zedlitz  in  einer  Denkschrift  iiber  das 
preuBische  Schulwesen  vom  Jahre  1787.*°  Mit  dieser  in  ihrer 
Allgemeinheit  allerdings  sicher  iibertriebenen  Behauptung  stellt 
er  die  seit  Jahren  von  Friedrich  dem  GroBen,  Herrn  von  Rochow 
und  anderen  Philanthropen  betriebenen  Versuche.  den  Bauern 
durch  besseren  'Unterricht  auf  ein  hoheres  geistiges  Niveau  zu 
heben,  als  unzulanglich  hin. 

Aus  diesen  zwei  Contingenten,  dem  "kleinen  Biirgertum" 
und  der  Landbevolkerung,  soweit  letztere  iiberhaupt  zur  Leser- 
welt  gehorte,  setzte  sich  demnach,  vom  Standpunkt  des  Schrift- 
stellers  aus,  die  groBe  Masse  des  Publikums,  die  "basse  cour" 
Goethes,  im  wesentlichen  zusammen. 

Wie  man  damals  in  den  maBgebenden  Kreisen  von  diesem 
Publikum  dachte,  kann  man  aus  der  zeitgenossischen  Litteratur 
ohne  Schwierigkeit  erkennen.  Die  Werke,  Briefe  und  Selbstbio- 
graphien  der  Litteratoren  jener  Zeit  sind  voll  von  direkten  und 
indirekten  Urteilen.  Wir  lassen  hier  einige  folgen. 

Friedrich  der  GroBe  auBert  sich  iiber  die  unteren  Klassen 
iiberhaupt  wie  folgt:  "Aufklarung  ist  ein  Himmelslicht  fur 
diejenigen,  welche  auf  der  Hohe  stehen,  ein  verzehrender  Feuer- 


39  Biedermann,  Deutschland  im  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert.  p.  1140. 
«  Ibid.  p.  1152. 
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brand  f iir  die  groBe  Menge. '  '41  Auf  die  Bemerkung  Sulzers,  die 
moderne  Padagogik  gehe  von  dem  Grundsatze  aus,  da8  der 
Mensch  von  Natur  mehr  Neigung  zum  Guten  als  zum  Bosen  habe, 
antwortet  er:  "Mehr  Neigung  zum  Guten?  Ach,  mein  lieber 
Sulzer,  er  kennt  nicht  diese  verdammte  Rasse,  wie  ich  sie 
kenne!"42 

Vom  litterarischen  Standpunkt  hat  auch  Herder  eine  schlechte 
Meinung  von  dem  Volke :  ' '  Welche  Raume  aber  haben  wir  noch 
auszumessen,  ehe  nicht  an  ein  gebildetes  Publikum,  sondern  nur 
an  die  Bildung  dieses  Publikums  nach  deutscher  Sitte  und  Lage 
zu  denken  ist!"43  "In  Ansehung  der  Sprache,  der  Kunst  und 
des  Geschmacks  haben  wir  eigentlich  noch  gar  kein  Publikum. 
Mit  Wohlgef alien  haben  wir  uns  eine  Cultur  andichten  lassen, 
von  der  game  Stande  und  Provinzen  durcliaus  nichts  wissen;  und 
schlummern  auf  diesem  ertraumten  Ruhme.  Ich  furchte  und 
hoffe,  dafi  uns  die  Zeit  aus  diesem  Schlunimer  wecken  werde."44 

Wielands  "Grundsatze  gegen  das  Volk,"  um  einen  Ausdruck 
Fr.  H.  Jacobis  (s.  u.)  zu  gebrauchen,  lassen  sich  deutlich  aus 
den  f olgenden  zwei  Stellen  erkennen :  ' '  Meinen  'Sie,  daB  einem 
Biedermanne,  der  einen  Merkur  herausgiebt,  nichts  an  den  mit- 
telmaBigen  Leuten,  an  den  Armen  am  Geiste,  an  den  Unmiindi- 
gen  und  Sauglingen  gelegen  sey  ?  Die  Menge  der  Heerschaaren, 
Crehti  und  Plehti,  Ohim  und  Zihim,  die  sind's,  die  den  zeitlichen 
Ruhm,  Ansehen  und  Gliick  eines  lebenden  Autors  entscheiden."45 
Ferner:  "Demungeachtet,  liebster  Bruder,  oder  vielmehr  eben 
darum,  weil  die  Iris  fast  lauter  Sachen  liefert,  die  Leser  und 
Leserinnen  von  der  schonsten  und  feinsten  Seelenbildung  voraus- 
setzen,  wird  sie  bei  dem  groBen  Haufen  kein  sonderliches  Gliick 
machen.  Der  Merkur — wer  fiihlt  das  besser  als  ich? — ist  ein 
farrago  von  Sachen,  wovon  das  Beste  fur  Geister,  wie  Ihr  andern 


4i  Zitiert  nach  K.  Th.  Heigel,  Deutsche  Geschichte  vom  Tode  Friedrichs 
des  GroBen  bis  zur  Auflosung  des  alten  Eeiches,  p.  6;  vgl.  Schillers  Lied  von 
der  Glocke: 

"Weh  denen,  die  dem  Ewigblinden 
Des  Lichtes  Himmelsfackel  leihn! 
Sie  strahlt  ihm  nicht,  sie  kann  nur  ziinden, 
Und  aschert  Stadt'  und  Lander  ein." 
<2  Heigel,  p.  17. 

43  Werke,  ed.  Suphan,  17,  294. 

44  Werke  17,  296-297. 

45  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobis  auserlesener  Briefwechsel,  ed.  Eoth,  T,  220 
(5.  Aug.  1775). 
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Gothen,  Jacob! 's,  Herder's,  Lavater's,  und  wenn's  noch  cures 
gleichen  giebt,  insipid  seyn  muB.  Aber  der  Merkur  soil  haupt- 
sachlich  unter  den  mittelmaBigen  Leuten  sein  Gliick  machen  und 
macht  es  auch.  "46 

Auf  diese  Ansichten  Wielands  spielt  Fr.  H.  Jacobi47  in  einem 
Briefe  an,  der  auf  die  uns  hier  beschaftigenden  Zustande  jener 
Zeit  ein  grelles  Streiflicht  wirft:  "Ich  erhielt  gestern  ein  Pack 
Gothaischer  Zeitungen,  und  fand  in  einer  derselben  Gillets  Ab- 
handlung  iiber  die  Preisaufgabe  der  Berliner  Akademie :  In  wie 
feme  man  das  Volk  hintergehen  miisse,  mit  groBem  Lobe  ange- 
zeigt.  Gillet  scheint,  nach  diesem  Auszuge,  vollkommen  Wielands 
Grundsatze  gegen  das  Volk  angenommen  zu  haben,  und  geht 
noch  weiter,  indem  er  ansdrucklich  verhiitet  haben  will,  daB 
dasselbe  kliiger  werde  als  seine  Obern.  Der  Recensent  billigt 
nicht  allein  diese  saubere  Meinung,  sondern  er  ist  auch  bemuht, 
dieselbe  zu  bestatigen. — Was  sind  wir  Deutsche  doch  fiir  Men- 
schen  geworden ! ' '  Die  Wahl  eines  solchen  Themas  durch  die 
Berliner  Akademie  und  der  Beifall,  den  dasselbe  in  der  Presse 
finden  konnte,  sind  ungemein  bezeichnend;  nicht  minder  aber 
auch  die  Tatsache,  daB  ein  Mann  von  Jacobis  Gesinnung  sich 
mit  der  Zeit  doch  zu  den  ihm  widerstrebenden  Grundsatzen 
Wielands  bekehren  konnte.  Acht  Jahre  nach  dem  obigen  Briefe 
schreibt  Jacobi  ganz  im  Wielandschen  Sinne  an  seinen  Freund 
Georg  Forster :  ' '  Um  der  Menge  zu  gef alien,  muB  man  werden 
wie  die  Menge. '  '48 

Auf  Mercks  Stellung  zur  groBen  Menge  kommen  wir  noch  in 
einem  spateren  Teile  dieser  Abhandlung  zu  sprechen;  hier  sei 
nur  auf  die  folgende  besonders  charakteristische  Briefstelle49 
hingewiesen:  "Das  Publikum  ist  das  Thier,50  das  sich  nahret 


4«Ibid.  I,  227-228  (2.  Nov.  1775). 

47  Ibid.  I,  324  (an  Elise  Eeimarus  zu  Hamburg,  28.  Mai  1781). 

48  Ibid.  II,  11  (vom  12.  Nov.  1789). 

*»Karl  Wagner,  Briefe  aus  dem  Freundeskreise  von  Goethe,  Herder, 
Hopfner  und  Merck.  1847.  Ill,  148  (Merck  an  Hopfner,  23.  Aug.  1777). 

BO  Dieser  Vergleich  findet  sich  auch  in  Goethes  Schriften  haufig,  wie 
einige  Beispiele  zeigen  mogen.  Werke  16,  15:  im  Jahrmarktsfest  zu 
Plundersweilern  nennt  der  Zigeunerhauptmann  die  Marktbesucher  einen 
"Bestienhaufen".  Werke  III.  1,  195  (Tagebuch,  16.  Sept.  1786):  "das 
vielkopfige,  vielsinnige,  schwankende,  schwebende  Thier"  [vgl.  Shakespeare, 
Coriolanus  IV.  1:  "The  beast  with  many  heads."  Pope,  Imitations  of 
Horace,  Ep.  I:  "The  people  are  a  many-headed  beast."  Herders  Werke, 
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mit  allem  Koth  auf  der  Gasse,  was  ihm  das  Bachlein  Zeit,  das 
denn,  wie  Sie  wissen,  hiibsch  schnell  flieBt,  zuzuspielen  fur  gut 
befindet.  Aller  Unsinn,  der  gedacht  werden  kann,  wird  Ihnen 
indessen  beigelegt  werden  und  je  besser  und  unschadlicher  Sie 
bisher  mit  Ihren  Nebenmenschen  gehandelt  haben,  desto  besser 
und  herzhafter  werden  sie  zutreten." 

Schiller  laBt  sich  iiber  seine  und  Goethes  Stellung  zum  Pub- 
likum in  einem  Briefe  an  seinen  groBen  Freund  folgendermaBen 
aus:  ''Ihnen  wird  man  Ihre  Wahrheit,  Ihre  tiefe  Natur  nie 
verzeyhen,  und  mir,  wenn  ich  hier  von  mir  reden  darf,  wird  der 
starke  Gegensatz  meiner  Natur  gegen  die  Zeit  und  gegen  die 
Masse  das  Publikum  nie  zum  Freund  machen  konnen.  Es  ist 
nur  gut,  daB  dieB  auch  so  gar  nothwendig  nicht  ist,  um  mich  in 
Thatigkeit  zu  setzen  und  zu  erhalten.  Ihrien  kann  es  vollends 
gleichgiiltig  seyn,  und  jetzt  besonders,  da  trotz  alles  Geschwatzes 
der  Geschmaek  der  BeBern  ganz  offenbar  eine  solche  Richtung 
nimmt,  die  zu  der  vollkommensten  Anerkennung  Ihres  Ver- 
dienstes  fiihren  muB."51  Auch  die  folgende  AuBerung  Schillers 
diirfte  hier  von  Interesse  sein :  " .  .  .  es  ist  jetzt  platterdings 
unmoglich  mit  irgend  einer  Schrif t,  sie  mag  noch  so  gut  oder  noch 
so  schlecht  seyn,  in  Deutschland  ein  allgemeines  Gliick  zu  machen. 
Das  Publikum  hat  nicht  mehr  die  Einheit  des  Kinder  Ge- 
schmacks,  und  noch  weniger  die  Einheit  einer  vollendeten  Bil- 
dung.  Es  ist  in  der  Mitte  zwischen  beyden,  und  das  ist  fiir 


ed.  Suphan,  I.  20:  "Der  groBe  Haufe  dieses  vielkopfigen  Geschopfes. "] 
Biedermann,  Goethes  Gesprache  VIII,  193-194:  "unter  den  hunderttau- 
sena  Bestien  die  sich  Menschen  nennen."  Aus  ' '  Sprichwortlich "  (Werke 
2,  235) : 

95.  Willst  du  mit  mir  hausen, 
So  laB  die  Bestie  drauBen. 

96.  Wollen  die  Menschen  Bestien  sein, 
So  bringt  nur  Thiere  zur  Stube  hinein; 
Das  Widerwartige  wird  sich  mindern, 
Wir  sind  eben  alle  von  Adam's  Kindern. 

Vgl.  dazu  die  Anmerkungen  Loepers:  Goethes  Gedichte  3,  52. 

Vergleiche  des  Publikums  mit  Schweinen:  Werke  IV.  2,  207-208  (an 
J.  C.  Kestner,  21.  Nov.  1774)  "eine  Heerd  Schwein";  IV.  7,  101  (an  F.  H. 
Jacobi,  26.  Sept.  1785)  "mag  denn  die  Legion  ausfahren  und  die  Schweine 
ersauf  en. ' ' 

BI  Briefe,  ed.  Jonas,  5,  112  (18.  Nov.  1796). 
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schlechte  Autoren  eine  herrliche  Zeit,  aber  fiir  solche,  die  nicht 
bloB  Geld  verdienen  wollen,  desto  schlechter. ' '52 

Von  hochster  MiBbilligung,  ja  von  Widerwillen,  zeugt  die 
allegorische  DarsteUung  der  offentlichen  Meinung  in  Fr.  Schle- 
gels  "Lucinde":  ".  .  .  plotzlich  sprang  ein  haBliches  Un- 
thier  mitten  aus  den  Blumen  hervor.  Es  schien  gesehwollen  von 
Gift,  die  durchsichtige  Haut  spielte  in  alien  Farben,  und  man 
sah  die  Eingeweide  sich  winden  wie  Gewiirme.  Es  war  groB 
genug,  um  Furcht  einzufloBen ;  dabei  offnete  es  Krebsscheeren 
nach  alien  Seiten  rund  um  den  ganzen  Leib ;  bald  hiipfte  es  wie 
ein  Frosch,  dann  kroch  es  wieder  mit  ekelhafter  Beweglichkeit 
auf  einer  unzahligen  Menge  kleiner  FiiBe.  "53 

Die  vorstehenden  Zitate  lassen  deutlich  genug  erkennen,  daB 
die  Zeitgenossen  Goethes  eine  nicht  gerade  hohe  Meinung  von 
ihrer  Leserwelt  hatten.  Doch  dies  zu  veranschaulichen  war  nieht 


52  Ibid.  .4,  172  (an  Goethe,  15.  Mai  1795).     Den  beiden  oben  angefiihr- 
ten  Zitaten  widerspricht  scheinbar  das  folgende,  welches  der  Ankiindigung 
der  Rheinischen  Thalia  (11.  Nov.  1784)  entnommen  ist:     "Das  Publikum 
ist  mir  jetzt  alles,  mein  Studium,  mein  Souverain,  mein  Vertrauter.     Ihm 
allein   gehore   ich  jetzt   an.     Vor   diesem   und   keinem   anderen   Tribunal 
werde  ieh  mich  stellen.    Dieses  nur  fiirchte  ich  und  verehr'  ich."     (Werke 
3,  530).     Wir  diirfen  jedoch  nicht  auBer  acht  lassen,  daB  dieses  Zitat  aus 
dem   Anfange   der  schriftstellerischen   Laufbahn   Schillers   stammt.     Da- 
mals  glaubte   er  noch   an   ein  ideales   Publikum.     Dieses   Ideal   hat   sich 
jedoch  nie  verwirklicht,  daher  denn  auch  das  Verhaltnis  zu  seiner  Leser- 
welt  mit   den  Jahren   ein  etwas   gespanntes  wird.     tibrigens   sind   obige 
Worte  unter  den  erwahnten  Umstanden  vielleicht  gar  nicht  fiir  bare  Miinze 
zu  nehmen;  sie  klingen  fast  wie  ein  Versuch  der  captatio  benevolentiae. 
Nicht  viel  anders  steht  es  mit  der  folgenden  Stelle  in  der  Abhandlung 
"ttber  den  Gebrauch  des  Chors  in  der  Tragodie"  (Werke  14,  3):     "Es 
ist  nicht  wahr,  was  man  gewohnlich  behaupten  hort,  daB  das  Publikum 
die  Kunst  herabzieht;   der  Kunstler  zieht   das  Publikum   herab,  und   zu 
alien  Zeiten  wo   die   Kunst   verfiel,  ist   sie   durch   die  Kunstler  gefallen. 
Das  Publikum  braucht  nichts  als  Empfanglichkeit,  und  die  besizt  es.     Es 
tritt   vor   den   Vorhang  mit   einem   unbestimmten   Verlangen,   mit   einem 
vielseitigen  Vermogen.     Zu  dem  HSchsten  bringt  es  eine  Fahigkeit  mit, 
es  freut  sich  an  dem  Verstandigen  und  Eechten,  und  wenn  es  damit  ange- 
fangen  hat,  sich  mit  dem  Schlechten  zu  begntigen,  so  wird  es  zuverlassig 
damit  aufhoren,  das  Vortrefliche  zu  fodern,  wenn  man  es  ihm  erst  gege- 
ben  hat."     Auch  hier  blickt  die  Absicht  des  Dichters  durch,  das  Publi- 
kum fiir  seine  Neuerung,  die  Einfiihrnng  des  Chores,  giinstig  zu  stimmen. 
Ahnlich  ist  Lessings  Erklarung  in  der  Ankiindigung  zur  Hamburgischen 
Dramaturgic     (Werke    7,    4)     zu    beurteilen:       "Seine     [des    Publikums] 
Stimme  soil  nie  geringschatzig  verhoret,  sein  Urtheil  soil  nie  ohne  Unter- 
wiirfigkeit  vernommen  werden!     Nur  daB  sich  nicht  jeder  kleine  Kriti- 
kaster  fiir  das  Publikum  halte."     Die  kriechende  Schmeichelei  in  Burgers 
^'Prolog  ans  Deutsche  Publikum"    (Deutsches  Museum  1,  Iff.   Jan.   1776) 
ist  vollends  nur  darauf  berechnet,  seiner  Homeriibersetzung  einen  besseren 
Erfolg  zu  verschaffen. 

53  Lucinde.  Neue  unveranderte  Ausgabe.  1868.  p.  24. 
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der  alleinige  Zweck  der  Beibringung  obigen  Materials;  es  han- 
delte  sich  auch  darum,  zu  zeigen,  wie  verschieden  die  Haltung 
eines  Schriftstellers  dem  Publikum  gegeniiber  unter  verschie- 
denen  Umstanden  sein  kann.  Die  Ursachen  dieser  Erscheinung 
sind  bald  in  momentanen  Stimmungen  zu  suchen,  die  die  Mei- 
nung  farben  oder  das  Urteil  triiben,  bald  in  der  Verfolgung 
bestimmter  Zwecke  im  Hinblick  auf  die  Leserwelt.  Und  in  letz- 
terem  Fall  kann  die  Absicht  des  Dichters  eine  edle  sein,  indem 
er  seine  Mitmenschen  zu  seinem  hoheren  Standpunkte  zu  erheben 
sucht ;  oder  aber  eine  eigenniitzige,  indem  er  sich  um  des  mate- 
riellen  Erfolgs  willen  auf  das  geistige  und  sittliche  Niveau  des 
groBen  Haufens  herablaBt.  Er  mag  schlieBlich  seine  Schriften 
an  ein  bestimmtes  kleines  Publikum  richten,  oder  sie  dem  allge- 
meinen  Publikum  zur  Begutachtung  vorlegen  wollen.  Schiller 
schrieb  seine  "Geschichte  des  dreiBigjahrigen  Krieges"  nur 
fiir  einen  Teil  der  damaligen  Leserwelt.54  Seine  "Rheinische 
Thalia"  aber  hatte  allgemeinere  Zwecke,35  und  der  "Tell"  sollte 
"ein  rechtes  Stuck  fiir  das  ganze  Publikum"  werden.50  Gleim 
schrieb  nur  fur  seinen  engsten  Freundeskreis.57  Der  Merkur 
war  eine  Geldspekulation ;  er  sollte,  wie  Wieland  in  dem  oben 
angezogenen  Briefe  sagt,  "unter  deh  mittelmaBigen  Leuten  sein 


54  Werke,  ed.  Goedeke,  8,  414.  Die  SchluBworte  seines  Geschichts- 
werkes  lauten:  ".  .  .  wodurch  sie  die  Aufmerksamkeit  desjenigen 
Publikums  fesseln  konnte,  fiir  das  ich  schrieb,  und  von  dem  ich  hier 
Abschied  nehme. " 

n5  Vgl.  Einleitung  derselben  vom  11.  Nov.  1784. 

oe  Brief  Schillers  an  Iffland,  November  1803.  Iffland  hatte  ihn  um  ein 
Stuck  "fur  Alle"  gebeten. 

57  Wilhelm  Korte,  Johann  Wilhelm  Ludewig  Gleims  Leben.  Aus  seinen 
Briefen  und  Schriften.  1811.  329-330:  "So  wenig  er  [Gleim]  auch  offent- 
liche  Beurtheilungen  fiirchtete,  so  gern  vermied  er  sie  doch;  obgleich 
es  ihm  immer  ein  Aerger  war,  wenn  ein  vortrefflicher  Mann  irgend  ein 
Werk,  gleichsam  erst  fragweise,  durch  vorlaufige  Proben  in's  Publicum 
schickte.  Als  ihm  Friederich  Jacob!  den  ersten  Theil  seiner  vermischten 
Schriften  sandte,  ihm  schreibend:  -'Von  der  Aufnahme,  welche  ich  die- 
sesmal  im  Publikum  finden  werde,  wird  das  Schicksal  von  Woldemar 
abhangen;'  antwortete  ihm  Gleim:  'Also,  mein  Lieber,  schreiben  Sie 
fiir's  Publicum?  Fiir  welches  denn?  Fiir  unsre  Krickler,  fiir  unsre 
Leser?  Fur  beide  mocht'  ich  nicht  schreiben!  Ich,  mein  Lieber,  habe 
fiir  Krickler  und  fiir  unsre  Leser  auch  nicht  Eine  meiner  50,000  Zeilen 
geschrieben.  Immer  schrieb  ich  nur  fiir  einen  Freund;  die  scherzhaften 
Lieder  fiir  Uz,  die  Fabeln  fiir  Kleist,  die  Kriegslieder  fiir  Lessing,  Halla- 
dat  fiir  Heinse. '  .  .  .  Und  Miillern:  'Jeder  Schriftsteller  sollte  schrei- 
ben, jeder  Dichter  singen  fiir  nur  Einen  groBen  Mann,  mit  welchem  er, 
seiner  Empfindung  nach,  am  meisten  sympathisirte. '  ' 
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Gliick  machen,"58  und  machte  es  auch.  Die  Kassen-  und  Zug- 
stiicke  Ifflands,  Kotzebues  und  Bottigers  entbehren  vollstandig 
des  erhebenden  Elements.  Besonders  die  beiden  letzteren  haben 
es  sich  zur  Aufgabe  gemacht, 

"die  Menge  zu  kirren  und  zu  krauen, 
Indem  sie  sagen  Tag  fur  Tag, 
Was  jeder  gerne  horen  mag.  '•'»» 

Und  was  ist  nun  Goethes  Verhalten  in  diesem  Punkte  ? 

Wie  eingangs  dargetan  worden  ist,  herrscht  unter  den  Lit- 
terarhistorikern  fast  unbestritten  die  Meinung,  Goethe  habe  sich 
gegen  sein  Publikum  ablehnend  verhalten,  es  mit  Gleichgiiltig- 
keit,00  Nichtachtung,  oder  gar  Verachtung  behandelt.  Ist  es  schon 
sonderbar,  daB  keine  der  so  auBerst  zahlreichen  Stellen,  in  denen 
sich  Goethe  giinstig  iiber  das  Publikum  ausdriickt,  in  der  bio- 
graphischen  Litteratur  angefiihrt  oder,  wie  es  scheinen  mochte, 
iiberhaupt  beachtet  wird,  so  muB  uns  der  entscheidende  EinfluB, 
den  die  eine  Stelle  aus  "Dichtung  und  Wahrheit"  hat  ausiiben 
konnen,  vollends  wundernehmen ;  denn  einmal  ist  die  Kompe- 
tenz  des  Publikums  in  politischen  Dingen,  die  der  junge  Goethe 


58  In  demselben  Sinne  bemerkte  Goethe  zu  Falk  am  25.  Jan.  1813: 
"Wieland  war  es  allein  gegeben,  dem  Publikum  teilweise  seine  Werke 
im  'Teutschen  Merkur'  vorzulegen,  ohne  daB  er  durch  die  verkehrten 
Urtheile  der  Menge  mit  denen  er  sich  dadurch  in  Beriihrung  setzte,  je 
die  Freude  an  seiner  Arbeit  verlor.  Er  anderte  sie  auch  wohl  dem  Publi- 
kum zu  Gefallen  ab,  welches  ich  da,  wo  das  Werk  aus  einem  Gusse  ist, 
am  wenigsten  gutheiBen  kann."  (Biedermann,  Gesprache  III,  55). 

sslnvektive  13  (Werke  5.  I,  173).  In  einem  Gesprach  mit  Eiemer 
vom  28.  Juni  1809  finden  wir  folgende  Bemerkung:  "Kotzebue  sei  wie 
einer,  der  auf  dem  Seile  tanzt:  es  schnelle  ihn  empor,  und  er  betupfe  es 
doch,  das  sei  nicht  zu  langnen;  er  betupfe  doch  das  Publikum,  wenn  es 
i'hn  auch  wieder  fahren  lasse,  und  er  komme  immer  wieder  darauf  zuriick; 
er  habe  sich  doch  auf  dem  Seil  erhalten  von  seinem  ersten  bis  zum 
letzten  Stuck,  wenn  er  auch  manchmal  mit  der  Balancirstange  auf  die 
Erde  gestoBen.  Andere  waren  doch  heruntergefallen.  Iffland  sei  viel  zu 
schwer  aufgetreten.  Er  [Goethe]  habe  Wernern  dazu  verhelfen  wollen, 
er  sei  aber  zu  ungeschickt  gewesen."  Biedermann,  Gesprache  II,  266; 
vgl.  ibid.  II,  33;  Invektive  15  (Werke  5.  I,  175). 

eo  Eiemer,  Mittheilungen  iiber  Goethe  (1841)  I,  66:  "Er  dichtete  und 
schrieb  .  .,  urn  seinen  Freunden  (denn  immer  nur  von  diesen  ist  sein 
Lebenlang  die  Eede)  Freude  zu  machen.  An  ein  sogenanntes  Publikum, 
zumal  an  das  groBe  unsichtbare  .  .  .  zu  denken,  .  .  .  fiel  ihm 
nicht  ein."  Lewes  geht  noch  einen  Schritt  weiter,  indem  er  sagt:  "No- 
where did  they  [Schiller  und  Goethe]  sue  for  the  approbation  of  the 
multitude;  nowhere  did  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ruling  taste, 
or  even  flatter  it"  (a.  a.  O.  p.  431-432);  vgl.  Heinemann,  Goethe,  IT, 
206:  "Goethe,  wie  immer,  imbekummert  urn  den  Willen  des  Publikums, 
schritt  mit  eiserner  Konsequenz  weiter  fort  auf  der  Bahn  .  .  ."; 
ferner  Baumgartner,  Goethe,  II,  445-446. 
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dort-auf  Grund  "parteiischer  Ungerechtigkeit"  in  Frage  zieht, 
nicht  ohne  weiteres  gleichzusetzen  mit  der  Urteilsfahigkeit  der 
Leserwelt  in  Saehen  der  Litteratur;  und  dann  betrifft  Goethes 
Angabe  iiberhaupt  nur  einen  Teil,  und  zwar  den  kleineren  Teil 
seines  Lebens.  Die  fragliche  Stelle  in  "Dichtung  und  Wahrheit" 
stammt  aus  dem  Jahre  1810,  und  ihr  Wortlaut  laBt  keinen  Zwei- 
fel  dariiber,  daB  sie  von  einer  damals  schon  langst  vergangenen 
Zeit  handelt:  ".  .  .  die  Nichtachtung,  ja  Verachtung  des 
Publikums,  die  mir  eine  game  Zeit  meines  Lebens  anhing,  und 
nur  split  durch  Einsicht  und  Bildung  ins  Gleiche  gebracht  wer- 
den  konnte."  Schon  aus  dem  Jahre  1786  haben  wir  von  ihm 
in  einem  Brief e  an  F.  H.  Jacobi  (5.  Mai)  die  folgenden  bedeu- 
tenden  Worte :  ' '  Wenn  Selbstgef iihl  sich  in  Verachtung  andrer, 
auch  der  geringsten  auslasst,  muB  es  widrig  auffallen.  Ein  leicht- 
sinniger  Mensch  darf  andre  zum  besten  haben,  erniedrigen, 
wegwerfen,  weil  er  sich  selbst  einmal  Preis  giebt.  Wer  auf  sich 
etwas  halt  scheint  dem  Rechte  entsagt  zu  haben  andre  gering  zu 
schatzen.  Und  was  sind  wir  denn  alle  daB  wir  uns  viel  erheben 
diirfen."  Im  Hinblick  auf  diese  AuBerung  und  auf  Goethes 
ganzen  Entwickelungsgang  miissen  wir  seinen  Gesinnungswandel, 
wenn  iiberhaupt  ein  solcher  vorliegt,  spatestens  in  den  Anfang 
der  achtziger  Jahre  setzen ;  die  Zeit  der  angeblichen  "Nichtach- 
tung, ja  Verachtung  des  Publikums"  wird  im  wesentlichen  mit 
seiner  Sturm-  und  Drangzeit  zusammenf alien,  jedenfalls  aber 
dieselbe  kaum  iiberdauern.  Er  spricht  von  ihr  mit  MiBbilligung 
als  von  einer  Zeit  mangelhafter  "Einsicht  und  Bildung";  und 
wenn  er  noch  als  DreiBigjahriger  in  jugendlichem  Vorurteil  be- 
fangen  war,  so  kam  ihm,  vom  Standpunkte  der  reifen  Lebens- 
anschauung  gesehen,  die  notige  Einsicht  allerdings  "erst  spat." 
Wenn  sich  aber  demnach  Goethes  Gestandnis  nur  ungefahr  auf 
das  erste  Drittel  seiner  dichterischen  Laufbahn  bezieht,  und  er 
selbst  seine  friihere  Haltung  in  der  Folge  verurteilt,  so  ist  es 
doppelt  ungerecht,  diese  Haltung  dem  Dichter  auch  in  der 
Epoche  seiner  Vollendung  zuzuschreiben,  die  doch  fur  das  Urteil 
der  Nachwelt  iiber  den  ganzen  Dichter  maBgebend  sein  muB. 

Und  schlieBlich  darf  man  auch  nicht  iibersehen,  daB  das  ange- 
zogene  Zitat  seiner  Autobiographic  entnommen  ist.  Goethe  laBt 
sich  iiber  die  Zuverlassigkeit  eines  solchen  Werkes  in  einem 
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Brief e  an  Lavater61  folgendermaBen  aus:  "Der  erste  -Theil 
deiner  BekenntniBe,  wie  ieh  sie  nennen  will,  hat  mir  groBes 
Vergniigen  gemacht.  Es  ist  iramer  sehr  intereBant  dergleichen 
zu  lesen,  ob  ich  gleich  wieder  dabey  die  Bemerkung  gemacht 
habe,  daB  wenn  ich  so  sagen  darf ,  der  Leser  cine  eigene  psycholo- 
gische  Rechnungsoperation  zu  machen  hat  urn  aus  solchen  Datis 
ein  wahres  Facit  heraus  zu  ziehen.  Ich  kann  meine  Idee  iezo 
nicht  auseinander  legen,  nur  so  viel  davon :  Das  was  der  Mensch 
an  sich  bemerkt  und  fiihlt,  scheint  mir  der  geringste  Theil  seines 
Daseyns.  Es  fallt  ihm  mehr  auf  was  ihm  fehlt,  als  das  was  er 
besizt,  er  bemerkt  mehr  was  ihn  angstiget,  als  das  was  ihn  ergozt 
und  seine  Seele  erweitert ;  denn  in  alien  angenehmen  und  guten 
Zustanden  verliert  die  Seele  das  BewuBtseyn  ihrer  Selbst,  wie 
der  Korper  auch,  und  wird  nur  durch  unangenehme  Empfin- 
dungen  wieder  an  sich  erinnert;  und  so  wird  meistentheils,  der 
iiber  sich  selbst  und  seinen  vergangenen  Zustand  schreibt,  das 
enge  und  schmerzliche  aufzeichnen,  dadurch  denn  eine  Person, 
wenn  ich  so  sagen  darf,  zusammenschrumpft.  Hierzu  muB  erst 
wieder  das,  was  wir  von  seinen  Handlungen  gesehen,  was  wir 
von  seinen  Schriften  gelesen  haben  chymisch  hinzugethan 
werden0-  und  alsdenn  entsteht  wieder  erst  ein  Bild  des  Menschen, 
wie  er  etwa  mag  seyn  oder  gewesen  seyn. " 

Somit  gibt  uns  Goethe  selbst  das  Recht,  ' '  eine  eigene  psychol- 
ogische  Rechnungsoperation  zu  machen,"  um  aus  seinen  Angaben 
in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  "ein  wahres  Facit  herauszuziehen," — 
auf  Grund  dessen,  "was  wir  von  seinen  Handlungen  gesehen, 
was  wir  von  seinen  Schriften  gelesen  haben,"  seine  Angaben  zu 
erganzen  und  gegebenen  Falls  auch  zu  berichtigen.  Denn  wir 
haben  es  mit  einem  ' '  psychologischen ' '  Rechnungsexempel  zutun, 
nicht  mit  einer  bloBen  Addition,  die  nur  bei  Gleichartigem  mog- 
lich  ist;  es  handelt  sich  um  "chymische"  Verbindung,  nicht  um 
mechanische  Zusammenstellung.  Und  einer  Autobiographic 
gegeniiber  mahnen,  wie  bekannt,  noch  andere  Riicksichten  als  die 
von  Goethe  erwahnten  zu  sorgfaltiger  Kritik :  je  besser  ein 


eiWerke  IV.  6,  64-65  (4.  Okt.  1782). 

esVgl.  Werke  27,  110  (D.  &  W.  II):  "Alles  was  von  mir  bekannt 
geworden,  sind  nur  Bruchstiicke  einer  grolien  Confession,  welche  voll- 
standig  zu  machen  dieses  Biichlem  ein  gewagter  Versuch  ist. ' ' 
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Mensch  ist,  je  hoher  seine  Ideale  sind  und  die  Anspriiche,  die  er 
an  sich  selbst  stellt,  um  so  strenger  wird  er  sich  beurteilen,  um 
so  mehr  wird  er  dazu  neigen,  gelegentlichen  Verirrungen  iiber- 
triebene  Bedeutung  beizumessen.  Das  Wahre  an  dem  Charakter- 
bild  des  Menschen  ist  das  Dauernde,  das  Normale,  nicht  der 
fliichtige  Affekt,  der  Zustand  gestorten  inneren  Gleichgewichts. 
Da  niiissen  wir  denn  die  Frage  erheben :  Hat  der  Dichter,  der 
seine  Lebensweisheit  in  den  Worten  zusammenfaBte : 

Wornach  soil  man  am  E'nde  trachten? 

Die  Welt  zu  kennen  und  sie  nicht  verachten — r>» 

wirklich  eine  ganze  Zeit  seines  Lebens  fur  seine  Mitmenschen 
nur  Verachtung  gehegt,  wurde  er  wirklich  von  einer  Anschauung 
beherrscht,  die  ein  solches  Gefiihl  erzeugen  muBte?  Oder  han- 
delt  es  sich  nur  um  AuBerungen,  zu  denen  die  "zwischen  Ex- 
tremen  schwankende, "  reizbare,  fiir  Einfliisse  aller  Art  emp- 
fangliche  Natur  des  jungen  Dichters  sich  hinreiBen  lieB  in  Aug- 
enblicken  der  Erregung,  sich  verleiten  lieB  durch  Zeitstrb'mun- 
gen  oder  durch  das  Beispiel  Anderer,  —  AuBerungen,  die  seinem 
innersten  Wesen  fremd  waren,  die  aber  dem  strengen  Selbst- 
richter  spaterer  Jahre  bezeichnend  scheinen  konnten  fiir  eine 
Phase  seiner  Entwicklung,  an  der  er  iiberhaupt  so  Vieles  miBbil- 
ligte?  Es  wird  also  bei  der  Priifung  dieser  Seite  von  Goethes 
Charakter  unsere  Aufgabe  sein  miissen,  das  tiefgewurzelte 
Feste,  Echte,  ihm  innerlich  Eigene  zu  sondern  von  dem  ober- 
flachlich  Schwankenden,  dem  Affektierten,  dem  Erborgten;  und 
im  letzten  Grunde  zu  entcheiden,  ob  es  seiner  ganzen  Veranla- 
gung  gemaB  war,  von  seinen  Mitmenschen  verachtlich  zu  denken 
und  sich  verstandnislos  in  Selbstiiberhebung  oder  kaltem  Egois- 
mus  von  ihnen  abzusondern. 

Wir  sagen  "Mitmenschen,"  denn  in  diesem  allgemeinsten 
Sinne  gebraucht  Goethe  das  Wort  "Publikum"  in  der  beregten 
Stelle  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  er  spricht  von  dem  Unrecht, 


esWerke  3,  233  (Zahme  Xenie  17);  vgl.  Werke  3,  276  (Zahme  Xenie 
141) : 

"Wie  hast  du  an  der  Welt  noch  Lust, 

Da  alles  schon  dir  ist  bewuBtf" 

Gar  wohl!     Das  Diimmste,  was  geschicht, 

Weil  ich  es  weiB,  verdrieBt  mich  nicht. 

Mich  konnte  Dies  und  Das  betriiben, 

Hatt '  ich 's  nicht  schon  in  Versen  geschrieben. 
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das  dem  groBen  PreuBenkonig  geschah,  "nicht  etwa  vom  Pobel, 
sondern  von  vorziiglichen  Mannern,"  seinem  GroBvater  und 
seinen  Oheimen.  Der  Wortlaut  wiirde  sogar  zu  dem  Schlusse 
berechtigen,  daB  die  "  Nichtachtung,  ja  Verachtung  des  Publi- 
kums,"  deren  Keim  er  in  obiger  Erfahrung  fand,  an  erster 
Stelle  den  Kreisen  gegolten  babe,  in  denen  er  sich  bewegte,— 
wenn  nicht  zwischen  den  Zeilen  klar  zu  lesen  ware,  daB  er  das 
bewuBte  Unrecht  dem  Pobel  doch  noch  eher  zugetraut  hatte; 
und  da  diirfen  wir  sein  "Publikum"  wohl  auch  mit  auf  die 
zwischen  jenen  beiden  Gesellschaftsschichten  liegende  breite 
Masse  des  Volkes  beziehen,  von  der  er  den  Pobel  wohl  zu  scheiden 

wuBte. 

Gegen  obige  Formulierung  unseres  Problems  konnte  nun  aber 
eingewandt  werden,  daB  in  den  eingangs  angefiihrten  Belegen 
fur  die  herrschende  Meinung  iiber  Goethes  Beziehungen  zum 
Publikum  dies  letztere  Wort  nicht  in  so  weitem  Sinne  aufzut'assen 
sei:  Goethe  habe  nur  das  gemeine  Volk,  den  groBen  Haufen, 
nicht  gelten  lassen  wollen;  das  Patriziertum,  "  Seinesgleichen, " 
und  noch  mehr  der  Adel,  habe  durchaus  seine  Achtung,  wenn 
nicht  Verehrung  gehabt.  Das  meinte  ja  auch  Riemer,64  der  selbst 
zu  den  oberen  Zehntausend  seiner  Zeit  gehorte  und  sich  als  Mit- 
glied  dieser  auserlesenen  Schar  fiihlte.  Dann  ware  also  unserem 
Dichter  Kastengeist,  ja  Hochmut  und  "snobbishness"  vorzu- 
werfen,  wie  ja  auch  Borne  und  nach  ihm  noch  mancher  Andere 
ihn  des  Servilismus  und  Aristokratismus  zieh.  Aber,  wie  Max 
Koch05  richtig  gesagt  hat,  "gegenwartig  wird  man  auch  von  radi- 
kalster  Seite  Goethe  nicht  mehr  dieser  Schwache  bezichtigen. ' ' 

Nichtsdestoweniger  konnen  wir  uns  eine  Beschrankung  un- 
serer  Aufgabe  in  obigem  Sinne  sehr  wohl  gefallen  lassen.  Denn 
wenn  wir  den  Beweis  erbringen  konnen,  daB  Goethe  dem  ge- 
meinen  Mann,  dem  kleinen  Biirgertum  und  der  Landbevolkerung, 
von  jeher  freundlich  gesinnt  war,  so  ist  unser  ganzes  Problem 
gelost :  hat  er  jemals  auch  nur  einen  Teil  des  Publikums  wirklich 
verachtet,  so  ist  anzunehmen,  daB  dies  die  unteren  Klassen  ge- 
wesen  sind,  nicht  die  gebildeten  Kreise,  in  denen  er  sich  selbst 
bewegte. 

64  Mittheilungen  iiber  Goethe  1,  156. 
es  Berichte  des  Hochstifts  V,  236. 
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Tiber  sein  Verhaltnis  zum  Volke  hat  er  sich  aber  in  ganz  un- 
zweideutiger  Weise  geauBert:66  "Es  1st  wunderlich,  gar  wun- 
derlich,  wie  leicht  man  zu  der  offentlichen  Meinung  in  eine 
f alsche  Stellung  gerath !  Ich  wiiQte  nicht,  da&  ich  je  etwas  gegen 
das  Volk  gesundigt,  aber  ich  soil  nun  ein  fur  alle  mal  kein  Freund 
des  Volkes  sein.  Freilich  bin  ich  kein  Freund  des  re  volution  aren 
Pobels,  der  auf  Raub,  Mord  und  Brand  ausgeht  und  hinter  dem 
falschen  Schilde  des  offentlichen  Wohles  nur  die  gemeinsten 
egoistischen  Zwecke  im  Auge  hat.  Ich  bin  kein  Freund  solcher 
Leute,  ebenso  wenig  als  ich  ein  Freund  eines  Ludwig  des  Funf- 
zehnten  bin.  Ich  hasse  jeden  gewaltsamen  Umsturz,  weil  dabei 
ebenso  viel  Gutes  vernichtet  als  gewonnen  wird.  Ich  hasse  die, 
welche  ihn  ausfuhren,  wie  die,  welche  dazu  Ursache  geben.  Aber 
bin  ich  darum  kein  Freund  des  Volkes  ?  Denkt  denn  jeder  recht- 
lich  gesinnte  Mann  etwa  anders?"  Und  in  demselben  Gesprach 
an  anderer  Stelle:  "Ich  habe  dem  Volke  und  dessen  Bildung 
mein  ganzes  Leben  gewidmet,  warum  sollte  ich  ihm  nicht  auch 
ein  Theater  bauen !  Allein  hier  in  Weimar,  in  dieser  kleinen 
Residenz,  die,  wie  man  scherzhafterweise  sagt,  zehntausend  Poe- 
ten  und  einige  Einwohner  hat,  wie  kann  da  viel  von  Volk  die 
Rede  sein  —  und  nun  gar  von  einem  Volkstheater ! ' ' 

Das  Interesse  fur  das  Volk  zeigt  sich  bei  ihm  schon  als  Kind. 
Wahrend  des  Hausumbaus  hatte  der  gestrenge  Herr  Rat  den 
Kindern  mehr  Freiheiten  gewahren  miissen ;  diese  nahmen  denn 
auch  die  giinstige  Gelegenheit  wahr,  tummelten  sich  .nach  Her- 
zenslust  in  der  Nachbarschaft  herum  und  genossen  ihre  Unge- 
bundenheit,  indem  sie  lange  Spaziergange  in  die  Umgebung 
machten.  Besonders  gern  verlor  sich  der  Knabe  werktags  in 
dem  Gewiihl,  das  sich  um  die  Bartholomauskirche  herum  ver- 


sa Eckermann  III,  60  (27.  April  1825).  Goethe  hatte  sich  gegen  den 
Bau  eines  Volksth eaters  in  Weimar  erklart.  Zelter  schrieb  darauf  an  ihn: 
"DaB  Du  der  Mann  nicht  bist,  dem  Volk  in  Weimar  ein  Theater  zu 
bauen,  hatte  ich  Dir  schon  eher  angesehen.  Wer  sich  grim  macht,  den 
fressen  die  Ziegen.  Das  mocbten  nur  auch  andere  Hoheiten  bedenken, 
die  den  Wein  in  der  Gohre  pfropfen  wollen. "  Obgleich  Goethe  und  Ecker- 
mann an  dem  drastischen  Humor  des  Berliners  groBe  Freude  empfanden, 
konnte  sich  ersterer  in  diesem  Falle  doch  nicht  verhehlen,  daB  sein  bester 
Freund  ihn  und  seine  Absichten  vollstandig  miBverstanden  hatte.  ' '  Zelter 
ist  brav  und  tiichtig, "  sagte  er  zu  Eckermann,  "aber  er  kommt  mitunter 
in  den  Fall,  inich  nicht  ganz  zu  verstehen  und  meinen  Worten  eine  falsche 
Auslegung  zu  geben." 
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sammelte.  Das  Feilschen  und  Handeln  der  Verkaufer  und 
Kramer  iibte  eine  groBe  Anziehungskraft  auf  ihn  aus. 

Mit  nicht  geringerer  Vorliebe  spazierte  er  auf  dem  Gauge 
der  Stadtmauer ;  derm  von  dort  konnte  man  ' '  mehreren  tausend 
Menschen  in  ihre  hauslichen,  kleinen,  abgeschlossenen,  verbor- 
genen  Zustande"07  blicken.  Der  Mann  des  Volkes  war  ihm  nicht 
nur  durch  seine  Hantierung  bemerkenswert,  auch  sein  "Fami- 
lienwesen  war  f iir  ihn  ein  Gegenstand  stiller  Auf merksamkeit ; ' ' 
es  "bestarkt  sich  in  ihm  das  Gefiihl  der  Gleichheit,  wo  nicht 
aller  Menschen,  doch  aller  menschlichen  Zustande,  indem  ihm 
das  nackte  Dasein  als  die  Hauptbedingung,  das  iibrige  alles  aber 
als  gleichgiiltig  und  zufallig  erschien."68 

Volksschriften  und  Volksbiicher  wurden  von  dem  Knaben 
Wolfgang  mit  HeiBhunger  verschlungen.  "Der  Eulenspiegel, 
die  vier  Haimonskinder,  die  schone  Melusine,  der  Kaiser  Octa- 
vian,  die  schone  Magelone,  Fortunatus,  mit  der  ganzen  Sippschaft 
bis  auf  den  ewigen  Juden,  alles  stand  uns  zu  Diensten,  sobald 
uns  geliistete  nach  diesen  Werken,  anstatt  nach  irgend  einer 
Nascherei  zu  greifen."69  Aus  dieser  Vorliebe  fur  das  Volksbuch 
entsprang  sein  groBtes  Werk,  "Faust."  In  den  Tagebiichern 
vom  Jahre  1808  (7.-9.  Aug.)  finden  sich  folgende  Notizen:  "Ge- 
danken  liber  Volksbiicher  iiberhaupt.  Gedanken  iiber  ein  allge- 
meines  deutsches  Volksbuch  schematisirt.  Ueber  eine  lyrische 
Sammlung  fiir  die  Deutschen  nachgedacht.  "70  Kann  es  uns  nach 
alledem  wundernehmen,  wenn  seine  erste  Liebe  einem  Madchen 
aus  dem  Volke  gait  ? 

In  ein  naheres  Verhaltnis  trat  er  allerdings  zu  den  unteren 
Klassen  als  Knabe  und  als  Leipziger  Student  noch  nicht.  "Na- 
tur,  Erziehung,  Umgebung  und  Gewohnheit"  hielten  ihn  da  von 


67  Werke  26,  24-25. 

es  Werke  26,  239  (D.  &  W.  I)  ;  vgl.  Biedermann,  Gesprache  II,  329  (mit 
Riemer,  3.  Juli  1810)  :  "Nihil  contra  Deum,  nisi  Deus  ipse.  Ein  herrliches 
Dictum,  von  unendlicher  Anwendung.  Gott  begegnet  sich  immer  selbst; 
Gott  im  Menschen  sich  selbst  wieder  im  Menschen.  Daher  keiner  Ursache 
hat,  sich  gegen  den  grottten  gering  zu  achten.  Denn,  wenn  der  groBte  ins 
Wasser  fallt  und  nicht  sc-hwimmen  kann,  so  zieht  ihn  der  armste  Hallore 
heraus.  ...  So  gottlich  ist  die  Welt  eingerichtet,  daB  jeder  an  seiner 
Stelle,  an  seinem  Ort,  zu  seiner  Zeit  alles  iibrige  gleichwagt  (balancirt)." 

69  Werke  26,  51. 

TO  Werke  III.  3,  369-370. 
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zuriick.71  Aber  der  Sprichworter  \md  Denkreime,  die  "vom 
Volke  ausgehen,  welches,  well  es  gehorchen  muB,  doch  wenigstens 
gern  rederi  mag,"72  bediente  er  sich  so  haufig  in  seiner  Unter- 
haltung,  daB  die  Leipziger  ihn  deshalb  hanselten.  Das  hinderte 
ihn  aber  durchaus  nicht,  denselben  ein  warmes  Fleckchen  in 
seinem  Herzen  zu  bewahren;  davon  legen  seine  "Spriiche  in 
Prosa,"  und  die  Sammlung,  welche  den  Titel  ' '  Sprichwortlich " 
fiihrt,  beredtes  Zeugnis  ab. 

Sein  Interesse  fiir  das  Volksleben  vertiefte  sieh  bedeutend 
durch  den  Verkehr  mit  Herder  in  StraBburg.  Dieser  lebte  da- 
mals  in  Hamanns  Gedanken,  daB  die  Poesie  nicht  das  Eigentum 
einiger  Wenigen,  sondern  eine  urspriingliche  allgemeine  Gabe 
der  Natur  sei.  Fiir  die  Idee  einer  universellen  Volkspoesie  fand 
Herder  in  dem  jungen  Goethe  einen  begeisterten  Anhanger.73 
Der  Letztere  sammelte  von  nun  an  mit  grofiem  Eifer  an  einer 
Blumenlese  von  Liedern,  die  er  den  alten  Dorfmiitterchen  ab- 
lauschte.  Diese  neue  Tatigkeit  brachte  ihn  in  enge  Beriihrung 
mit  dem  Gemiitslebeu  der  breiten  Volksschichten,  und  einen  wie 
starken  Reiz  dasselbe  auf  ihn  ausgeiibt  haben  muB,  sehen  wir 
daraus,  daB  er  dem  dichterischen  Ausdruck  der  Volksseele,  dem 
Volkslied,  bis  in  sein  hohes  Alter  hinein  in  Liebe  und  Bewun- 
derung  zugetan  blieb.74 


71  Werke  26,  261    (D.  &  W.  I).     Auch  dem  gereiften  Dichter  wurde  es 
aus  denselben  Griinden  schwer,  das  Leben  und  Wesen  des  gemeinen  Mannes 
voll  und  ganz  zu  verstehen.     So  schrieb  er  z.  B.  am  14.  Juni  1780  an  Frau 
von  Stein:     "Die  grosste  Schwiirigkeit  ist  dass  ich  das  Gemeine  kaum  fassen 
kan.     Unbegreifflich  ists,  was  Dinge  die  der  geringste  Mensch  leicht  be- 
greifft,  sich  drein  schickt,  sie  ausfiihrt,  dass  ich  wie  durch  eine  ungeheure 
Kluff t  davon  gesondert  bin.  Auch  geht  mein  groster  Fleis  auf  das  gemeine. ' ' 
Werke  IV.  4,  237. 

72  Werke  28,  15. 

73  Werke  27,  313. 

74  Unter  den  Beitragen  zur  Jenaer  Allgemeinen  Litteratur  Zeitung  aus 
dem  Jahre  1806  (21.  und  22.  Januar;  Werke  40,  355-356)  finden  wir  Fol- 
gendes :     ' '  Diese  Art  Gedichte,  die  wir  seit  Jahren  Volkslieder  zu  nennen 
pflegen,  ob  sie  gleich  eigentlich  weder  vom  Volk,  noch  fur's  Volk  gedichtet 
sind;  sondern  weil  sie  so  etwas  Stammiges,  Tiichtiges  in  sich  haben  und  be- 
greifen,  daB  der  kern-  und  stammhafte  Theil  der  Nationen  dergleichen  Dinge 
faBt,  behalt,  sich  zueignet  und  mitunter  fortpflanzt — dergleichen  Gedichte 
sind  so  wahre  Poesie,  als  sie  irgend  nur  sein  kann;  sie  haben  einen  unglaub- 
lichen  Reiz,  selbst  fiir  uns,  die  wir  auf  einer  hoheren  Stufe  der  Bildung 
stehen,  wie  der  Anblick  und  die  Erinnerung  der  Jugend  fur's  Alter  hat." 
In  den  Tagebiichern  bemerkt  er  am  2.  Mai  1812:     "Die  meisten  Volks- 
und  Gassenlieder  gefallen  mir  besser  als  die  neuen  herrlichen  Oden  und 
die  Dinger,  wo  nfan  bey  einer  Strophe  schon  zum  Steine  wird;  die  poe- 
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Aber  nicht  nur  geistig  "hat  sich  Goethe  mit  dem  Volke  be- 
schaftigt,  er  1st  ihm  auch  nach  seiner  Riickkehr  von  StraBburg 
personlich  naher  getreten,  ja,  er  hat  diesen  Verkehr  gesucht,  wo 
er  nur  konnte.  Auf  seinen  einsamen  Spaziergangen  in  der 
Umgebung  von  Wetzlar75  erfaBt  er  gierig  jede  Gelegenheit,  mit 
den  Dorfbewohnern  eine  Unterhaltung  anzukniipfen.  Die  Folge 
clieser  in  einem  vornehmen  Manne  so  ungewohnten  Herablassung 
ist  eine  an  Verehrung  grenzende  Hochachtung  und  Liebe  seitens 
der  "kleinen  Leute. "  Werther-Goethe  schreibt  dariiber  (am  15. 
Mai)  :  "Die  geringen  Leute  des  Orts  kennen  mich  schon,  und 
lieben  mich,  besonders  die  Kinder.  Eine  traurige  Bemerkung 
hab  ich  gemacht.  Wie  ich  im  Anfange  mich  zu  ihnen  gesellte, 
sie  freundschaftlich  fragte  iiber  dieB  und  das,  glaubten  einige, 
ich  wollte  ihrer  spotten,  und  fertigten  mich  wohl  gar  grob  ab. 
Ich  lieB  mich  das  nicht  verdriessen,  nur  fiihlt  ich,  was  ich  schon 
oft  bemerkt  habe,  auf  das  lebhafteste :  Leute  von  einigem  Stande 
werden  sich  immer  in  kalter  Entfernung  vom  gemeinen  Volke 
halten,  als  glaubten  sie  durch  Annaherung  zu  verlieren,  und  dann 
giebts  Fliichtlinge  und  iible  Spasvogel,  die  sich  herabzulassen 
scheinen,  um  ihren  Uebermuth  dem  armen  Volke  desto  empfind- 
licher  zu  machen.  Ich  weiB  wohl,  daB  wir  nicht  gleich  sind,  noch 
seyn  konnen.  Aber  ich  halte  dafiir,  daB  der,  der  glaubt  nothig 
zu  haben,  vom  sogenannten  Pobel  sich  zu  entfernen,  um  den 
Respect  zu  erhalten,  eben  so  tadelhaft  ist,  als  ein  Feiger  der  sich 
f iir  seinem  Feinde  verbirgt,  weil  er  zu  unterliegen  f iirchtet. ' ' 

Als  Mitarbeiter  der  Frankfurter  gelehrten  Anzeigen  verweist 
er,  wo  sich  nur  die  Gelegenheit  bietet,  auf  die  breiteren  Schich- 
ten  des  Volkes  als  die  eigentliche  Nation.  Das  Leben  des  ein- 
fachen  Mannes  verleiht  dem  Nationalleben  erst  das  Typische. 
In  einem  Buche  betitelt  "  Charakteristik  der  vornehmsten  euro- 
paischen  Nationen,"76  fand  sich  die  folgende  Bemerkung:  "Der 


tischen  Geburten,  die  wir  so  hoch  preisen,  und  so  selten  lesen. "  Auch 
noch  im  Jahre  1823  spricht  er  mit  Begeisterung  von  der  volkstiimlichen 
Dichtung.  "Meine  friihere  Vorliebe  fur  eigenthiimliche  Volksgesange  hat 
spaterhin  nicht  abgenommen,  vielmehr  ist  sie  durch  reiche  Mittheilungen  von 
vielen  Seiten  her  nur  gesteigert  worden. "  Werke  41,  II,  20.  Vgl.  tvber 
Kunst  und  Alterthum  III:  "Volksgesange  abermals  empfohlen;"  ferner 
Werke  41,  II,  69. 

75  Besonders  nach  dem  Dorfe  Garbenheim  (Wahlheim). 

76  Verfasser  unbekannt. 
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Deutsche  sauft  und  zahlt  Ahnen."  Das  konnte  Goethe  nicht 
ungeriigt  hingehen  lassen.  "Alles  vom  Horensagen,  Oberflache, 
aus  g\iten  Gesellschaften  abstrahirt  —  und  das  1st  ihm  Charak- 
teristik!  Wie  so  gar  anders  wiirden  seine  Urtheile  ausgefallen 
sein,  wenn  er  sich  heruntergelassen  hatte,  den  Mann  in  seiner 
Familie,  den  Bauern  auf  seinem  Hof,  die  Mutter  unter  ihren 
Kindern,  den  Handwerksmann  in  seiner  Werkstatt,  den  ehrlichen 
Burger  bei  seiner  Kanne  Wein,  und  den  Gelehrten  und  Kauf- 
mann  in  seinem  Kranzchen  oder  seinem  Kaffeehaus  zu  sehen. 
Aber  das  fiel  ihm  nicht  einmal  ein,  daB  da  Menschen  waren; 
oder,  wenn's  ihm  einfiel,  wie  sollte  er  die  Geduld,  die  Zeit,  die 
Herablassung  haben  ? ' m 

*  Und  dies  sind  nicht  leere  Worte  bei  ihm.  "In  der  Nacht  vom 
28.  auf  den  29.  May  [1774],  kam  Feuer  aus  in  unsrer  Judengasse 
das  schnell  und  grasslich  iiberhand  nahm,  ich  schleppte  auch 
meinen  Tropfen  Wassers  zu,  und  die  wunderbaarsten,  innigsten, 
mannigfaltigsten  Empfindungen  haben  mir  meine  Miihe  auf  der 
Stelle  belohnt.  Ich  habe  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  das  gemeine  Volk 
wieder  naher  kennen  gelernt,  und  binn  aber  und  abermal  verge- 
wissert  worden  dass  das  doch  die  besten  Menschen  sind."78  Aus 
Goslar  schreibt  er  am  4.  Dez.  1777  an  Frau  von  Stein:  "Bey 
einem  Wirthe  der  gar  viel  vaterlichs  hat,  ist  es  eine  schone 
Philisterey  im  Hause,  es  wird  einem  ganz  wohl. — Wie  sehr  ich 
wieder,  auf  diesem  duncklen  Zug,  Liebe  zu  der  Classe  von 
Menschen  gekriegt  habe!  die  man  die  niedre  nennt!  die  aber 
gewiss  fiir  Gott  die  hochste  ist.T9  Da  sind  doch  alle  Tugenden 
Beysammen,  Beschranktheit,  Geniigsamkeit,  Grader  Sinn,  Treue, 
Freude  iiber  das  leidlichste  Gute,  Harmlosigkeit,  Dulden  —  Dul- 
den  —  Ausharren  in  un  —  ich  will  mich  nicht  in  Ausrufen  ver- 
lieren."80  Einige  Tage  spater  aus  Clausthal:  "Niemand  macht 


TT  Werke  37,  276.     Frankf.  gel.  Anzeigen  1772  (27.  Okt.). 

™  Werke  IV.  2,   171    (an  G.   F.  E.   Schonborn,   1.  Juni   1774).     Ferner 
Werke  29,  21. 

7»  Vgl.  Werke  16,  272  (Epimenidea  IT,  7) : 

' '  So  erschallt  nun  Gottes  Stimme, 
Denn  des  Volkes  Stimme,  sie  erschallt. ' ' 

so  Werke  IV.  3,  191. 
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mir  mehr  Freude  als  die  Hundsfiitter,81  die  ieh  nun  so  ganz  vor 
mir  gewahren,  und  ihre  Rolle  gemachlich  ausspielen  lasse.  Der 
Nuzzen  aber  den  das  auf  meinen  phantastischen  Sinn  hat,  mit 
lauter  Menschen  umzugehen  die  ein  bestimmtes,  einfaches,  dau- 
rendes,  wichtiges  Geschafft  haben,  ist  unsaglich.  Es  ist  wie  ein 
kaltes  Bad,  das  einen  aus  einer  biirgerlich  wolliistigen  Abspan- 
nung,  wieder  zu  einem  neuen  kraf  tigen  Leben  zusammenzieht. '  '82 

Zu  diesen  Briefen  von  der  ersten  Harzreise,  die  iiberhaupt 
von  herzlichstem  Wohlgefallen  an  den  Tugenden  der  niederen 
Menschenklassen  erfiillt  sind,  bilden  ein  treffliches  Gegenstiick 
seine  nur  wenige  Monate  alteren  Schreiben  von  Berlin.  Unver- 
hohlen  spricht  er  seine  Verachtung  der  sogenannten  "groBen 
Welt"  aus.  Ein  Beleg  moge  geniigen :  "So  viel  kann  ich  sagfcn 
ie  groser  die  Welt  desto  garstiger  wird  die  Farce  und  ich  schwore, 
keine  Zote  und  Eseley  der  Hanswurstiaden  ist  so  eckelhafft  als 
das  Wesen  der  Grosen  Mittlern  und  Kleinen  durch  einander. 
.  .  .  Die  eisernen  Reifen  mit  denen  mein  Herz  eingefasst  wird 
treiben  sich  taglich  fester  an  dass  endlich  gar  nichts  mehr  durch- 
rinnen  wird."83 

Wenn  es  ihm  unter  den  Hofschranzen  in  Weimar  zu  enge 
wird,  flieht  er  nach  Dornburg.  Dort  sitzt  er  mit  den  Leuten  des 
Schlosses  und  Dorfes  zusammen  und  laBt  sich  etwas  erzahlen. 
"Wie  anders  sieht  auf  dem  Plazze  aus  was  geschieht  als  wenn 
es  durch  den  Filtrir  Trichter  der  Expeditionen  eine  Weile  laufft. 
Es  gehn  mir  wieder  viel  Lichter  auf,  aber  nur  die  mir  das  Leben 
lieb  machen,"  schreibt  er  von  dem  Schlosse  an  seine  Freundin.84 
Einen  Tag  spater  von  Apolda:  "Mir  ists  auf  dieser  ganzen 
Wandrung  wie  einem  der  aus  einer  Stadt  kommt  wo  er  aus  einem 
Springbrunnen  auf  dem  Marckte  lang  getruncken,  in  den  alle 

si  Grimm,  WSrterbuch  42,  1934:  "Hundsfott,  Hundsfutt,  m.  schimpf- 
wort  fur  einen  verachtlichen,  vorziiglich  feigen  menschen  .  .  .  auch  als 
derbes  scherzhaftes  Kosewort."  Auch  die  folgende  Stelle  zeugt  davon, 
daB  Goethe  das  Wort  in  scherzhafter  Ironic  zu  gebrauchen  pflegte: 
' '  Seit  die  Menschen  einsehen  lernen,  wie  viel  dummes  Zeug  man  ihnen  auf- 
geheftet,  und  seit  sie  anfangen  zu  glauben,  daB  die  Apostel  und  Heiligen 
auch  nicht  bessere  Kerls  als  solche  Bursche  wie  Klopstock,  Lessing  und  wir 
andern  armen  Hundsfotter  gewesen,  muB  es  natiirlich  wunderlich  in  den 
Kopfen  sich  kreuzen. "  Biedermann,  Gesprache  VII,  315  (mit  von  Miiller, 
am  8.  Juni  1830). 

82  Werke  IV.  3,  194-195. 

83  Werke  IV.  3,  225  (an  Frau  von  Stein,  19.  Mai  1778). 

84  Werke  IV.  4,  15  (4.  Marz  1779). 
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Quellen  der  Gegend  geleitet  werden,  und  er  kommt  endlich  spa- 
zierend  einmal  an  eine  von  diesen  Quellen  an  ihrem  Ursprung, 
er  kann  dem  ewig  rieselnden  Wesen  nicht  genug  zusehn  und 
ergozt  sich  an  denen  Krautern  und  Kieseln."85 

Aus  dem  Friihjahr  vor  der  italienischen  Reise  stammt  die 
welter  oben  zitierte,  scharfe  Abfertigung  der  Selbstiiberhebung 
F.  H.  Jacobis:  Wenn  Selbstgefiihl  sich  in  Verachtung  andrer, 
auch  der  Geringsten,  auslasse,  miisse  es  widrig  auffallen.  Wer 
auf  sich  etwas  halte,  scheine  dem  Rechte  entsagt  zu  haben,  andre 
gering  zu  schatzen.  "Und  was  sind  wir  denn  alle  daB  wir  uns  viel 
erheben  diirfen."86 

Incognito  und  ohne  Bedienung  geht  er  nach  Italien.  Warum 
incognito?  Aus  keinem  anderen  Grunde,  als  um  sich  ungestort 
unter  die  Menge  mischen  zu  konnen,  sich  ungezwungen  zu  fiihlen, 
unbeobachtet  den  Herzschlagen  des  Volkslebens  zu  lauschen. 
Unendliche  Freude  am  Verkehr  mit  dem  Volke  spricht  aus  dem 
Tagebuche  jener  Zeit:  "Wie  gliicklich  mich  meine  Art  die  Welt 
anzusehen  macht  ist  unsaglich,  und  was  ich  taglich  lerne!  und 
wie  doch  mir  fast  keine  Existenz  ein  Rathsel  ist.  Es  spricht  eben 
alles  zu  mir  und  zeigt  sich  mir  an.  Und  da  ich  ohne  Diener  binj 
bin  ich  mit  der  ganzen  Welt  Freund.  Jeder  Bettler  weist  mich 
zu  rechte  und  ich  rede  mit  den  Leuten  die  mir  begegnen,  als 
wenn  wir  uns  lange  kennten.  Es  ist  mir  eine  rechte  Lust. '  '8T 

In  Venedig  mischt  er  sich  unter  die  Marktleute,  fragt  sie 
aus,  bemerkt,  wie  sie  sich  unter  einander  gebarden  und  fiihlt 
sich  in  alledem  gliicklich  wie  ein  Fisch  im  Wasser.88  Auf  der 
Reise  selbst  beobachtet  er  mit  dem  grofiten  Interesse  die  Kultur 
des  Landes  und  seiner  Einwohner,  das  Verhaltnis  derselben  unter  • 
sich  und  mit  den  Freinden.89 


ss  Werke  IV.  4,  17  (an  Frau  von  Stein.  5.  Marz  1779). 

8«  Werke  IV.  7,  212-213  (5.  Mai  1786)^ 

87  Werke  III.  1,  150  (3.  Sept.  1786). 

ss  Werke  III.  1,  225-226  und  248-249. 

8»  Werke  III.  1,  319.  Auch  auf  seinen  Eeisen  nach  dem  Harz  und  in  die 
Schweiz  hat  Goethe  genau  alles  gebucht,  was  ihm  in  dieser  Hinsicht  eigen- 
tiimlich  oder  auBergewohnlich  vorkam.  Bemerkungen  wie  die  folgenden,  die 
aus  dem  Jahre  1797  stammen,  sind  etwas  ganz  gewohnliches :  ' '  Sinzheim. 
Die  Weiber  haben  eine  catholische  nicht  unangenehme  Bildung.  Die  Man- 
ner sind  hoflich,  keine  Spur  von  Roheit;  man  bemerkt  eher  eine  sittliche 
Stille."  Werke  III.  2,  92.  Oder  aus  Heilbronn:  "Die  Menschen  sind 
durchaus  hoflich  und  zeigen  in  ihrem  Betragen  eine  gute  naturliche  stille 
biirgerliche  Denkart.  E's  werden  keine  Juden  hier  gelitten. "  Werke  III. 
2,  99. 
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Die  kraftstrotzende  Natiirlichkeit  der  Kinder  des  Volkes  iibt 
einen  verjiingenden  EinfluB  auf  den  dem  steifen,  formenbeengten 
Hofleben  Entronnenen.  Er  fiihlt  sich  wieder  Mensch  und 
Kiinstler.80 

Ein  ahnlicher  EinfluB  gibt  sich  auf  der  im  Sommer  1814 
unternommenen  Rhein-  und  Mainreise  kund.  Er  freut  sich  herz- 
lich  iiber  den  freundlichen  Empfang,  der  ihm  in  Erfurt  zu  teil 
wird.  Alte  Bekannte  nicken  ihm  zu,  die  Frauen  in  den  Buden 
erkennen  ihn  und  machen  freundliche  Gesichter:  "ich  schien 
nach  vielen  Jahren  wohl  empfangen,  wohl  gelitten."  In  Hiin- 
feld  mischt  er  sich  unter  die  Jahrmarktsbesucher  und  priift 
a  la  Lavater  die  Gesichter  der  Burger  und  Bauern,  Soldaten  und 
Magde.  Das  Resultat  dieser  Entdeckungsreise  in  das  Reich  der 
Physiognomik,  das  er  seit  vierzig  Jahren  nicht  mehr  besucht,  hat 
er  uns  in  dem  lustigen  "Jahrmarkt  zu  Hiinfeld"  hinterlassen. 
Und  dies  Wohlwollen  den  Angehorigen  der  unteren  Klassen  ge- 
geniiber,  diese  vaterliche  Liebe  fiir  die  "Enterbten,"  bleibt  ihm 
eigen  bis  ins  Alter.  Sie  scheint  sich  sogar  mit  den  Jahren  zu 
vertiefen.  Was  er  als  Minister  begonnen,  die  materielle  Lage  der 
Armen  giinstiger  zu  gestalten,  wenn  auch  nur  durch  Erleich- 
terung  der  Steuern,  setzt  er  in  anderer  Weise  als  Privatmann 
fort.  Der  Arzt  seines  Alters,  Karl  Vogel,  berichtet  folgende 
schone  AuBerung  des  Dichters:  "Sie  kommen  als  Arzt  wohl 
oft  in  die  Wohnungen  des  kleinen  Mannes ;  sollten  Sie  irgendwo 
gewahr  werden,  daB  man  einer  durch  Krankheit  in  unverschul- 
dete  Noth  gerathenen  Familie  durch  etwas  mehr,  als  ein  gewohn- 
liches  Almosen  aufhelfen  kb'nnte,  so  theilen  Sie  es  mir  mit.  Ich 
bin  in  solchen  Fallen  gern  zu  helfen  bereit,  soweit  ich  es  ver- 
mag.  "91  Und  dies  waren  nicht  bloBe  Redensarten.  Seine  nachste 
Umgebung  kannte  dieses  tiefgehende  Interesse  Goethes  fiir  den 
kleinen  Mann.  Die  Worte,  die  Eckermann  dem  Titel  der  Ab- 
handlung  "Vorschlag  zur  Einfiihrung  der  deutschen  Sprache  in 
Polen"  hinzugefiigt  hat,  sind  vollstandig  im  Sinne  Goethes 
geschrieben.  Sie  lauten:  "Um  eine  hohere  Cultur  der  niederen 
Klassen  zu  bewirken."92 

»(>Vgl.  auch  seine  Selbstverteidigung  in  dem  Gedicht  "Hermann  und 
Dorothea,"  Zeile  7  (urspriingliche  Fassung) :  "Dafi  nicht  Stand  und 
Eang  und  Geschaft  mich,  den  Menschen,  verandert"  (Werke  2,  364). 

»i  Biedermann,  Gesprache  X,  143  (1826?). 

92  S.  Goethejahrbuch  XIII,  3. 
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Gerade  dieses  lebenslange  unermiidete  Studium  des  Volkes, 
seines  Wesens  und  Treibens,  dem  er  sich  mit  so  aufopfernder 
Liebe  und  Geduld  hingab,  befahigte  ihn,  seiner  eigenen  Zeit  mit 
Riesenschritten  vorauszueilen.  Wir  finden  ihn  im  "Faust" 
(Teil  II)  und  den  "  Wander jahren"  mit  der  Losung  von  Prob- 
lemen  beschaftigt,  welche  spateren  Geschlechtern  Zeitfragen  von 
groBter  Bedeutung  wurden.  Und  das  war  der  alternde  Goethe, 
dem  man  so  gerne  die  Abwendung  von  Tagesinteressen  zum 
Vorwurf  macht.  Schrullenhaft  mag  die  Einkleidung  der  "Wan- 
derjahre"  sein,  sie  birgt  jedoch  Gedanken  von  unabsehbarer 
Tragweite,  goldene  Gedanken,  die  in  ihrer  volksbefreienden 
Tendenz  nur  aus  einem  Herzen  kommen  konnten,  das  in  Liebe 
und  Wohlwollen  schlug  f iir  den  ' '  kleinen  Mann. ' ' 

Und  dieser  Volksfreund  sollte  nur  Nichtachtung  oder  gar 
Verachtung  fur  das  Publikum  gehabt  haben,  sobald  er  desselben 
als  eines  asthetischen  oder  litterarischen  Faktors  gedachte  ? 

Was  kann  bei  dem  in  reiferem  Mannesalter  so  durchaus  selb- 
standigen  Dichter  von  groBerer  Bedeutung  sein,  als  wenn  er  dem 
Publikum,  diesem  "  vielkopfigen  Ungeheuer,"  Macht  iiber  die 
Geschicke  seiner  Lieblingskinder,  Kunst  und  Litteratur,  zuer- 
kennt?  In  der  Einleitung  zu  den  Propylaen  heiBt  es:  "Xatiir- 
licherweise  hat  das  Publikum  auf  die  Kunst  groBen  EinfluB,  in- 
dem  es  fur  seinen  Beifall,  fiir  sein  Geld,  ein  Werk  verlangt,  das 
ihm  gefalle,  ein  Werk  das  unmittelbar  zu  genieBen  sei  und  meis- 
tens  wird  sich  der  Kunstler  gern  danach  bequemen,.  denn  er  ist 
ja  auch  ein  Theil  des  Publikums,  auch  er  ist  in  gleichen  Jahren 
und  Tagen  gebildet,  auch  er  fiihlt  die  gleichen  Bediirfnisse,  er 
drangt  sich  in  derselben  Richtung,  und  so  bewegt  er  sich  gliick- 
lich  mit  der  Menge  fort,  die  ihn  tragt,  und  die  er  belebt."93 
Man  konnte  auch  hier,  wie  bei  den  weiter  oben  erwahnten  Au- 
Berungen  Schillers  und  Anderer,  cine  captatio  bencvolentiae 
argwohnen,  so  unwahrscheinlich  eine  solche  bei  dem  Selbstgefiihl 
und  der  Unabhangigkeit  des  gefeierten  Dichters  auch  sein  mag; 
aber  noch  im  Jahre  1827  druckt  er  in  "Kunst  und  Alterthum" 
eine  in  ahnlichem  Sinne  gehaltene  und  von  ihm  offenbar  gebil- 
ligte  Ausfiihrung  ab,  die  er  iiberdies  mit  der  vielsagenden  tJber- 
schrift  "Bemerkung  und  Wink"  versieht:  "Man  hat  beobach- 
93  Werke  IV.  47,  20. 
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tet,  daB  es  moglich  sei,  ziemlich  genau  den  geistigen  Zustand  einer 
Nation  nach  ihrer  periodischen  Literatur  zu  beurtheilen.  Und 
fiirwahr,  diese  Art  von  Schriften  hat  mehr  als  alle  anderen  Ur- 
sache,  sich  nach  dem  Geschmacks-  und  Sittenwechsel  zu  richten. 
Beschaftigt  iiber  Gegenstande  des  Augenblicks  zu  sprechen,  die 
fliichtigen  Ereignisse  des  Tages  aufzuzeichnen,  im  Voriibergehen 
einen  miiBigen  Leser  zu  unterhalten,94  offenbaren  sie,  daB  das 
Publikum  selbst  ihnen  ihren  Charakter  gibt.  Versuchen  auch 
die  Autoren,  bis  auf  einen  gewissen  Grad  der  Meinung  eine  Rich- 
tung  zu  geben,  so  verlangen  im  Gegentheile  die  Leser  ihrerseits 
den  Ausdruck  ihrer  eignen  Gedanken  zu  finden;  und  so  stellen 
die  verschiedenen  Farben,  welche  die  zahlreichen  Productionen 
unterscheiden,  das  ziemlich  treue  Bild  der  Abschattungen  dar, 
welche  die  verschiedenen  Classen,  woraus  das  Publikum  besteht, 
von  einander  absondern.  "95 

Und  Goethe  war  zu  Zeiten  selbst  nicht  abgeneigt,  sich  den 
Wiinschen  seiner  Leser  anzupassen.  Das  fiel  einmal  auch  seinem 
Freunde  Schiller  auf,  der  dariiber  an  Goethe  schreibt:96  "Ich 
glaube  zu  bemerken,  daB  eine  gewiBe  Condescendenz  gegen  die 
schwache  Seite  des  Publicums  Sie  verleitet  hat,  einen  mehr  the- 
atralischen  Zweck  und  durch  mehr  theatralische  Mittel,  als  bey 
einem  Roman  [Lehrjahre]  nothig  und  billig  ist,  zu  verfolgen. " 
Am  klarsten  spricht  Goethe  sich  iiber  diesen  Punkt  wiederum 
Schiller  gegeniiber  aus  :97  "  Wenn  uns  Dichtern,  wie  den  Taschen- 
spielern,  daran  gelegen  seyn  miiBte,  daB  niemand  die  Art,  wie 
ein  Kunststiickchen  hervorgebracht  wird,  einsehen  diirfte;  so 
hatten  wir  freylich  gewonnen  Spiel,  so  wie  jeder,  der  das  Publi- 
kum zum  besten  haben  mag,  indem  er  mit  dem  Strome  schwimmt, 
auf  Gliick  rechnen  kann.  In  Hermann  und  Dorothea  habe  ich, 
was  das  Material  betrifft,  den  Deutschen  einmal  ihren  Willen 


94  Vgl.  Werke  47,  47  (Anzeige  der  Propylaen,  1799):  "tibrigens  wer- 
den  wir  bei  so  ernsten  und  nicht  immer  allgemein  interessirenden  Gegen- 
standen  die  billige  Forderung  des  Lesers,  gelegentlieh  auch  auf  eine  bequeme 
Weise  unterhalten  zu  werden,  so  viel  an  uns  liegt,  zu  befriedigen  suchen, 
indem  wir  in  der  Form  unsers  Vortrags  abwechseln. "  Ferner  Werke  IV. 
23,  266-267  (Brief  an  Eeinhard,  25.  Jan.  1833). 

»5  Werke  41,  II,  278.  Vgl.  Eckermann  III,  14  (mit  Grafin  Caroline  von 
Egloff stein,  15.  April  1823). 

»8  Jonas,  Schillers  Briefe  5,  21  (8.  Juli  1796). 

»7  Werke  IV.  13,  5  (3.  Jan.  1798). 
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gethan  und  nun  sind  sie  auBerst  zufrieden.  Ich  iiberlege  jetzt, 
ob  man  nicht  auf  eben  diesem  Wege  ein  dramatisches  Stiick 
schreiben  konnte?  das  auf  alien  Theatern  gespielt  werden  miiBte 
und  das  jedermann  fiir  fiirtrefflich  erklarte,  ohne  daB  es  der 
Autor  selbst  dafiir  zu  halten  brauchte. " 

Als  Salzmann  ihm  die  "Lustspiele  nach  dem  Plautus  fur's 
deutsche  Theater"  von  J.  M.  R.  Lenz  zur  Begutachtung  geschickt 
hatte,  auBerte  sich  Goethe  folgendermaBen  iiber  die  Umarbei- 
tung  derselben  :  " .  .  .  um  in  honette  Gesellschaf  t  zu  entri- 
ren,  bedarfs  eines  Kleids,  zugeschnitten  nach  dem  Sinn  das  Pub- 
likums,  dem  ich  mich  produziren  will,  und  iiber  dies  Rockgen 
wollen  wir  Rathschlagen. "  Nach  einigen  Anweisungen  kommt 
er  am  Schlusse  des  Briefes  wieder  auf  denselben  Gedanken 
zuriick:  "Nur  rniissen  wir  bedenken,  daB  wir  diesmal  mit  dem 
Publikum  zu  thun  haben,  und  besonders  alles  anwenden  miissen 
den  Direktors  der  Truppen  das  Ding  anschaulich  und  gefallig 
zu  machen,  welches  vorziiglich  durch  ein  auBerlich  honettes  Kleid 
geschieht. '  '98 

Seinem  Briefwechsel  mit  dem  Komponisten  Kayser  entneh- 
men  wir  folgende  Stellen :"  "Wir  miissen  nun  auf  alle  teutsche 
Opern  Anschlage  machen.  Von  Miinchen  hab  ich  Nachricht, 
dort  sind  sie  im  moralischen  Geschmack ;  das  ist  der  schlimmste 
fiir  den  Kiinstler  und  gliicklichste  fiir  den  Pfuscher.  Man  kann 
ihnen  doch  auch  etwas  nach  dem  Gaumen  brauen."  Und  unge- 
f ahr  drei  Wochen  spater  :100  ' '  In  dieser  werde  ich  auch  fiir  die 
Ruhrung  sorgen,  welche  die  Darstellung  der  Zartlichkeit  so  leicht 
erregt  und  wornach  das  gemeine  Publicum  so  sehr  sich  sehnt. 
Es  ist  auch  natiirlich  jeder  Laffe  und  Laffin  sind  einmal  zartlich 
gewesen  und  an  diesen  Saiten  ist  leicht  klimpern,  um  hohere 
Leidenschafften  und  Geist,  Laune,  Geschmack  mit  zu  empfinden 
muB  man  ihrer  auch  fahig  seyn,  sie  auch  besitzen."  Knebel, 
der  zu  der  Zeit  sich  gerade  in  Miinchen  aufhielt,  wird  mit  ins 
Vertrauen  gezogen  und  um  Hiilfe  angegangen  :101  "Deine  Be- 
schreibung  vom  Miinchner  Publiko  in  Absicht  aufs  Theater  ver- 


sa Werke  IV.  2,  66  (an  Salzmann,  6.  Marz  1773). 
»»Werke  IV.  7,  137  (4.  Dez.  1785). 
looWerke  IV.  7,  147  (23.  Dez.  1785). 
loiWerke  IV.  7,  152-154  (30.  Dez.  1785). 
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sezt  mich  in's  Schauspielhaus,  leider  1st  auch  da  fiir  meine  Ab- 
sicht  wenig  zu  thun,  doch  gebe  ich  nicht  alle  Hoffnung  auf. 

.  .  Du  glaubst  selbst  es  sey  in  Miinchen  fiir  unser  Stiick 
nichts  zu  thun.  Das  schadete  aber  im  Grunde  nichts  man  kan 
ein  anders  machen. 

Was  sagst  du  aber  dazu  ?  Wenn  das  Stiick  f ertig  ware,  wollte 
ich  ihn  [Kayser]  nach  Miinchen  schicken,  er  sollte  dort  vor 
Kennern  und  Liebhabern  nur  in  Conzerten  einzelne  Arien  ohne 
Pratension  produziren,  .  .  .  den  Geschmack  des  Public! 
studiren  mir  seine  Gedanken  schreiben  und  ich  konnte  ihm  als- 
dann,  wenn  ich  besonders  durch  deine  Bemerckungen  was  dort 
gefallt,  was  von  Ernst  und  Scherz  am  meisten  Effeckt  macht 
genugsam  unterrichtet  ware,  ein  Stiick  machen  das  gewiss 
wiircken  sollte. 

tiberdencke  es  und  lass  es  mit  Entzweck  deines  dortigen 
bleibens  seyn.  Ich  kommunizire  dir  meinen  Plan,  lese  dir  das 
Stiick  und  du  musst  in  die  Seele  des  Miinchner  Publicums  vo- 
tiren. 

Ein  ahnliches  habe  ich  auf  Wien  mit  ihm  vor,  er  kann  und 
wird  sich  poussiren. ' ' 

In  Briefen  an  Reichardt  aus  den  Jahren  1789-1791  spricht 
Goethe  von  ahnlichen  Planen.  So  schreibt  er  unter  anderem 
am  2.  Nov.  1789  :102  "Zu  einem  deutschen  Texte  zu  einer  ernst- 
haft  genannten  Oper  kann  Rath  werden,  nur  miiBte  ich  vor 
alien  Dingen  naher  von  dem  BediirfniB  Ihres  Theaters,  vom 
herrschenden  Geschmack,  vom  Moglichen  auf  Ihrer  Biihne  pp. 
unterrichtet  seyn.  Man  kann,  wie  Sie  wohl  wissen,  ein  solches 
Werck  auf  mehr  als  eine  Weise  anlegen  und  ausfiihren.  Der 
beste  Effeckt  ist  wenn  es  den  Schauspielern  recht  auf  den  Leib 
gepaBt  und  wenn  dem  Lieblings  Geschmack  des  Publikums  ge- 
schmeichelt  wird,  ohne  daB  man  ihnen  das  schon  Gewohnte  bringt. 
Also  erwarte  ich  dariiber  mehf. "  Und  ungefahr  einen  Monat 
spater:103  "Schicken  Sie  mir  indeB  die  Biichelchen  der  Opern 
welche  seit  dem  Regierungsantritt  des  Konigs  gegeben  worden 
und  notiren  mit  wenigem  was  Effeckt  gethan.  Ich  muB  wissen 
was  schon  da  gewesen  ist,  damit  ich  suchen  kann  etwas  Neues  zu 


102  Werke  IV.  9,  159. 

103  Werke  IV.  9,  165  (10.  Dez.  1789). 
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• 

geben  und  den  Ilerrn  Collegen  Moise  wo  moglich  zu  iibertreffen. " 
Und  am  30.  Mai  1791 :104  "Ich  werde  selbst  einige  Stiicke  schrei- 
ben,  mich  darinne  eiriigermaBen  dem  Geschmack  des  Augenblicks 
nahern  und  sehen,  ob  man  sie  nach  und  nach  an  ein  gebundenes, 
kunstreicheres  Spiel  gewohnen  kann." 

In  einem  Briefe  an  Paul  Wranitski  finden  wir  Folgendes  :105 
"Der  groBe  Beyfall,  den  die  Zauberflote  erhielt,  und  die  Schwie- 
rigkeit  ein  Stuck  zu  schreiben  das  mit  ihr  wetteifern  konnte,  hat 
mich  auf  den  Gedanken  gebracht  aus  ihr  selbst  die  Motive  zu 
einer  neuen  Arbeit  zu  nehmen,  um  sowohl  dem  Publiko  auf  dem 
Wege  seiner  Liebhaberey  zu  begegnen,  als  auch  den  Schauspie- 
lern  und  Theater-Directionen  die  Auffiihrung  eines  neuen  und 
complicirten  Stiicks  zu  erleichtern. " 

Schlegeln  gegeniiber  riihmt  er  sich  sogar  eines  Kunstgriffes, 
durch  den  er  alien  Schichten  seines  Publikums  zu  gefallen 
hoffte:100  "Einen  Kunstgriff  muB  ich  Ihnen  noch  mittheilen, 
den  ich  gebraucht,  um  die  Sinnen  zu  reizen  und  zu  beschaftigen; 
ich  habe  namlich  den  Leichenzug  viel  weiter  ausgedehnt  als  das 
Stuck  ihn  fordert,  und,  nach  den  Uberlieferungen  aus  dem  Al- 
terthum,  mit  blasenden  Instrumenten,  Lictoren,  Fahnentragern, 
mit  verschiedenen  Feretris,  welche  Stadte,  Burgen,  Fliisse,  Bilder 
der  Vorfahren,  zum  schauen  bringen,  ferner  mit  FreygelaBnen, 
Klageweibern,  Verwandten  etc.  ausgeschmiickt,  daB  ich  dadurch 
auch  die  rohere  .Masse  heranzuziehen,  bey  halbgebildeten  dem 
Gehalte  des  Stiicks  mehr  Eingang  zu  verschaffen  und  gebildeten 
ein  geneigtes  Lacheln  abzugewinnen  hoffe." 

Die  vorstehenden  Zitate  sind  iiber  einen  Zeitraum  von  dreiBig 
Jahren,  1773-1803,  verstreut  und  beweisen,  daB  Goethe  nichts 
unversucht  gelassen  hat,  sich  mit  seinem  Publikum  in  Einverneh- 
men  zu  setzen.  Er  ist  ihm  oft  genug  auf  mehr  als  halbem  Wege 
begegnet ;  der  Wichtigkeit  dieses  Verhaltnisses  ist  er  sich  iniiner 
bewuBt  geblieben,  er  gibt  dies  unumwunden  in  den  Schriften 
zur  Kunst  zu :  "So  bedeutend  ist  f iir  den  Schriftsteller  in  einer 
friiheren  Zeit  sein  VerhaltniB  zum  Publikum,  und  selbst  in  spa- 
teren  Tagen  kann  er  es  nicht  entbehren.  "107 

104  Werke  IV.  9,  263-264. 
loswerke  IV.  11,  13-14  (24.  Jan.  1796). 
loe  Werke  IV.  16,  319  (6.  Okt.  1803). 
i«7  Werke  47,  9. 
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DaB  er  aber  trotzdem  seine  Selbstandigkeit  in  allem  Wesent- 
lichen  nicht  aufgab,  urn  dem  Geschmack  der  groBen  Masse  zu 
frohnen,  daB  er  seiner  hohen  Auffassung  von  dem  Berufe  des 
Dichters  treu  blieb  und  seiner  Zeit  fiihrend  und  bahnbrechend 
voranging,  das  war  eben  der  Grund,  weshalb  seine  spateren 
Werke  so  wenig  Verstandnis  fanden.  "Der  Silberbleistift  von 
Goethe  ist  fur  das  heutige  Publikum  zu  zart;"  so  auBert  sich 
Herder  bei  Gelegenheit  einer  Kritik  der  "Eugenie."108  Auch 
August  von  Platen  ist  dieser  Uberzeugung:  "Iphigenie  und 
Tasso  sind  Meisterstiicke  in  ihrer  Art,  aber  sie  erfordern  ein  viel 
gebildeteres  Publikum  als  eines  in  der  Welt  ist."109  Die  dama- 
lige  litterarische  Welt  wollte  vielmehr  mit  einem  reichergiebigen 
Farbenquast  bedient  sein ;  ein  atherisches  Wesen  und  zu  leises 
Auftreten110  war  nicht  im  Einklange  mit  dem  Gebaren  der  Zeit 
und  konnte  nur  die  Wirkung  der  Stiicke  schwachen.  Goethe  ist 
sich  dieses  Umstandes  wohl  bewuBt  ;1X1  er  trostet  sich  jedoch  mit 
dem  Gedanken,  daB,  was  seinen  Zeitgenossen  unbegreiflich  er- 
schiene,  vielleicht  in  der  Nachwelt  zu  ehrenvollem  Verstandnis 
kommen  werde :  ' '  Ein  Autor,  der  mit  etwas  Ungewohnlichem 
auftritt,  appelliert  mit  Recht  an  die  Nachwelt,  weil  sich  ja  erst 
ein  Tribunal  bilden  muB,  vor  dem  das  Ungewohnte  beurtheilt 
werden  kann,  und  einen  solchen  Gerichtshof  einzusetzen  vermag 
nur  die  Zeit,  welche  dem  Seltsamsten  das  Fremde  abstreift  und 
es  als  etwas  Bekanntes  vor  uns  hinstellt. '  '112 

Um  so  groBer  war  aber  seine  Freude,  wenn  eins  seiner  Werke 
vom  Publikum  sogleich  mit  Beifall  aufgenommen  wurde.  "Ich 
habe  sogleich  an  dem  Herzen  des  Volks  angefragt,  ohne  erst  am 
Stapel  der  Kritik  anzufahren.  Doch  gestehe  ich  gern  der  Bey- 
fall  der  mir  worden  ist,  iiberstieg  meine  Hoffnungen,"  schreibt 


108  Biedermann  III,  54  (15.  Jan.  1813). 

109  Laubmann,  Goethe  von  Tagebiichern  des  Grafen  August  von  Platen 
(19.  Juni  1816)  ;  vgl.  Berichte  des  Hochstifts  XIV,  303. 

no  Werke  IV.  10,  289  (an  Schiller,  18.  Aug.  1795). 

in  Biedermann  III,  54  (mit  Falk,  15.  Jan.  1813)  ;  ferner  Werke  III.  1, 
275  (Tagebiicher,  7.  Okt.  1786). 

112  Vgl.  Werke  3,  267  (Zahme  Xenien  II,  118)  : 
' '  Niemand  muB  herein  rennen 
Auch  mit  den  besten  Gaben; 
Sollens  die  Deutschen  mit  Dank  erkennen, 
So  wollen  sie  Zeit  haben. " 
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er  an  E.  T.  Langer  am  27.  Okt.  1773.118"  Es  1st  die  Freude  iiber 
die  gute  Aufnahme  des  "Gotz, "  die  aus  diesen  Zeilen  spricht. 
Die  vielen  Besuche,  die  er  in  den  Jahren  1774  und  1775  emp- 
fangt,  machen  ihn  auBerst  gliicklich:  "Man  weiB  erst  daB  man 
ist  wenn  man  sich  in  andern  wieder  findet.  "114  Auch  die  fol- 
genden  Zeilen  an  C.  F.  von  Reinhard  sprechen  Genugtuung  iiber 
das  Verstandnis  aus,  das  seine  Gelegenheitsgedichte  im  Publikum 
gef  unden  :  ' '  DaB  meine  Carlsbader  Gedichte  auch  in  Ihrer  Ge- 
gend  gut  aufgenommen  worden,  freut  mich  sehr.  Bey  andern 
Gedichten,  welche  man  die  selbststandigen  zu  riennen  pflegt,  kann 
man  der  Zeit  iiberlassen,  daB  sie  erst  recht  zur  Erscheinung 
kommen,  und  hoffen,  daB  das  Publikum  an  und  mit  ihnen  reifen 
werde;  das  Gelegenheitsgedicht  hingegen  gilt,  seiner  zarteren 
Natur  nach,  entweder  im  Augenblicke  des  Entstehens,  oder  gar- 
nicht,  und  also  hat  der  Autor  hier  vollkommen  recht,  sich  der 
augenblicklichen  Gunst  zu  erfreuen."115 

Goethes  Verhaltnis  zum  Publikum  gestaltete  sich  mit  den 
Jahren  zu  einem  immer  freundlicheren.116  Er  wurde  nachsich- 
tiger  gegen  die  Fehler  und  Schwachen117  desselben  und  freute 
sich  iiber  seine  immer  wachsende  Teilnahme  und  sein  stetig  rei- 
fendes  Verstandnis:  "Man  muB  der  groBen  Masse  zu  Ehren 
reden,  auf  die  man  oft  schilt,  die  aber  denn  doch  die  bildsamen 


us  Werke  IV.  2,  115. 

114  Werke  IV.  2,  234  (an  Auguste  Grafin  zu  Stolberg,  13.  Feb.  1775). 

"5  Werke  IV.  23,  96  (20.  Sept.  1812). 

no  Biedermann,  Gespraehe  II,  218  (mit  Biemer,  28.  Aug.  1808): 
".  .  .  die  Deutschen  sind  naiv,  gemiithlich  und  poetisch  .  .  ."; 
Werke  2,  203  (Parabolisch.  Autoren)  : 

' '  Der  eine  streut  Freuden  herum, 

Seinen  Freunden,  dem  Publikum." 

Werke  IV.  35,  127  (an  Eckermann,  2.  Okt.  1821):  "Seit  mehreren  Jahren 
bin  ich  so  gliicklich,  des  schonen  Vertrauens  meiner  Landsleute  zu  genie- 
Ben";  Werke  41,  II,  147  (tfber  Kunst  und  Alterthum)  :  "Unseren  sammt- 
lichen  lieben  Landsleuten  .  .  .";  Werke  28,  266-267  (D.  &  W.  Ill): 
".  .  .  meine  lieben  teilnehmenden  Leser  .  .  .";  Biedermann  VIII, 
231  (mit  v.  Holtei  u.  a.,  1827-1831):  ".  .  .  die  lieben  Deutschen 
.  .  .";  Werke  IV.  26,  194-195  (an  S.  Boisseree,  21.  Dez.  1815:  ".  .  . 
einer  geliebten  Leserwelt  .  .  .";  Werke  38,  55  (Der  ewige  Jude) 
".  .  .  geliebter  Leser,  .  .  .  den  ich  von  Herzen  Bruder  nenne"; 
u.  a.  m. 

ii7  Als  Beispiele  fiir  diese  Gesinnung  mogen  die  folgenden  Stellen  dienen: 
Biedermann,  Gespraehe  II,  168  (mit  Riemer,  17.  Mai  1807)  ;  ibid.  II,  256 
(bei  Frommanns,  4.  Juni  1809);  Werke  IV.  22,  21  (an  Reinhard,  22.  Jan. 
1811);  Biedermann,  Gespraehe  V,  47-48  (mit  v.  Miiller  und  Riemer,  8. 
Marz  1824). 
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Organe  hergiebt  und  auch  Mittel  verleiht  das  geleistete  fortzu- 
pflanzen.  Wir  anderen,  in  unsern  engen  Kreisen,  thun,  wie  Zau- 
berer,  augenblickliche  Wunder  und  sehen  sogleich  jedes  aus  der 
Luft  gegriffene  Phantom  wieder  in  Luft  zerfliefien. '  '118 

"Dem  Publikum  hingegen  muB  ich  in  seiner  Art  Gerechti'g- 
keit  wiederfahren  lassen,  es  ist  auBerst  aufmerksam.  .  .  ."] 

"Die  Forderungen  der  Deutschen,  besonders  in  allem  was 
speculativ  ist,  steigen  immer  hoher,  und  es  ist  wohlgethan  sieh 
mit  der  Zeit  und  ihren  Friichten  bekannt  zu  machen,  ehe  man 
von  dem  Seinigen  etwas  anbietet.  "12° 

' '  Aber  schon  als  Schiller  bei  uns  eintrat,  f and  er  Schauspieler 
wie  Publikum  bereits  im  hohen  Grade  gebildet  vor  .  .  ."121 

"Die  deutsche  Cultur  steht  bereits  auf  einem  sehr  hohen 
Puncte,  wo  man  fast  mehr  als  auf  den  GenuB  eines  Werkes  auf 
die  Art,  wie  es  entstanden,  begierig  scheint."122 

Angesichts  dieser  Worte  kann  man  unmoglich  von  Verach- 
tung  sprechen.  Lob  und  Anerkerinung  werden  hier  einem  Pub- 
likum gezollt,  fur  das  der  Dichter  tiefes  Interesse  und  achtungs- 
volle  Wertschatzung  empfindet.  Aber  —  so  wird  man  einwenden 
—  hat  sich  Goethe  denn  nicht  wieder  und  wieder  iiber  die  Kurz- 
sichtigkeit,123  Urteilslosigkeit124  und  Selbstiiberhebung125  dieses 


iis  Werke  IV.  17,  109  (an  Zelter,  28.  Marz  1804) ;  vergleiche  folgende 
an  Schiller  gerichtete  Zeilen:  "Wir  konnen  der  Theilnahme  des  Publikums 
gewiB  sein ;  denn  ob  man  gleich  im  Ganzen  immer  darauf  schilt,  so  enthalt 
es  doch  im  Einzelnen  sehr  gebildete  Mensehen,  welche  die  redlichen  und 
ernsten  Bemiihungen  eines  Schriftstellers  zu  schatzen  wissen"  (Werke  IV. 
12,  372,  am  6.  Dez.  1797). 

us  Werke  IV.  15,  63  (an  Schiller,  4.  Mai  1800).  Vgl.  Werke  IV.  37,  254 
(an  den  Freiherrn  Clemens  von  Junker-Bigato,  31.  Okt.  1823):  "da  ich 
es  gleichfalls  dem  hochst  aufmerksamen  Publikum  vorlegen  mochte"; 
Eckermann,  Gesprache  III,  46  (22.  Marz  1825)  :  "daB  wir  immer  ein  dank- 
bares  Publikum  batten. ' ' 

120  Werke  IV.  24,  8  (an  Ch.  H.  Schlosser,  21.  Nov.  1813). 

121  Eckermann  III,  48  (22.  Marz  1825). 

122  Werke  42,  I,  117  (Anzeige  von  Goethes  sammtlichen  Werken,  1826)  ; 
vgl.  Eckermann  I,  219  (29.  Jan.  1827);  ibid.  Ill,  186  (23.  Okt.  1828). 

123  Werke  27,  261-262  (D.  &  W.  II). 

124  Werke  IV.  12,  124-125   (an  Schiller,  17.  Mai  1797)  ;  Werke  5,  I,  312 
(Tabulae  votivae) ;  2,  241   ( Sprichwortlich  136). 

125  Werke  27,  75  (D.  &  W.  II)  ;  ibid.  28,  233-234  (D.  &  W.  Ill)  ;  Bieder- 
mann  II,  254   (mit  Kiemer,  30.  Mai  1809)  ;   Werke  IV.  21,  153   (ebenfalls 
Biedermann  II,  291;  mit  Eiemer,  31.  Dez.  1809)  ;  Werke  IV.  23,  200  (eben- 
falls Biedermann  III,  49;  mit  Eiemer,  12.  Dez.  1812);  Biedermann  III,  281 
(bei  Frommanns,  30.  April  —  5.  Mai  1817). 
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selben  Publikums  beklagt?  Hat  er  dessen  Mangel  an  Verstand- 
nis,120  an  Teilnahme,127  an  Reinheit  und  Festigkeit128  nicht  oft 
strenge  geriigt?  GewiB  hat  er  das;  auf  die  wichtigsten  unter 
den  einschlagigen  Stellen  ist  ausdriicklich  hingewiesen.  Es 
fragt  sich  nur,  wie  viel  Gewicht  denselben  beizumessen  ist. 
Qunlitativ  kann  man  sie  in  keiner  Weise  mit  den  Ausspriichen 
vergleichen,  die  ein  gutes  Verhaltnis  zwischen  Goethe  und  dera 
zeitgenossischen  Publikum  annehmen  lassen.  Bei  genauerer 
Untersuchung  wird  man  finden,  daB  sich  diese  Laute  des  Unmuts 
in  den  meisten  Fallen  auf  die  einfachste  Weise  erklaren  lassen ; 
namlich  durch  Goethes  Abhangigkeit  von  physischen  und  geisti- 
gen  Einfliissen  und  Voraussetzungen.129  Quantitativ  sind  sie  in 
der  Minderzahl ;  denn  die  oben  gegebenen  Belege  fiir  Goethes 
freundliehe  Gesinnung  gegen  die  Leserwelt  sind  nur  eine  Aus- 
wahl  aus  hunderten  von  ahnlichen  Stellen.  Tins  scheint  es  bei 
dem  jetzigen  Stande  der  Forschung  betreffs  dieses  Punktes  ge- 
boten,  die  Kehrseite  jener  Medaille  zu  zeigen,  die  Goethe  als 
Ritter  St.  Georg  im  Kampfe  -mit  dem  Drachen  Publikum  dar- 
stellt.  Und  ist  diese  Kehrseite  nicht  viel  schb'ner?  Stimmt  sie 
nicht  viel  besser  zu  dem  ganzen  Geprage  seines  nach  Wahrheit 
und  Harmonic  strebenden  Charakters?  Das  Gefiihl  einer  in- 
neren  Genugtuung  muB  in  uns  zum  Durchbruch  kommen,  wenn 
wir  diesen  Mann,  den  die  herrschende  Anschauung  in  so  unnah- 
bare  Feme  riickt,  uns  mit  ausgestreckter  Hand  und  freundlichem 
Wohlwollen  auf  dem  Antlitz  entgegenschreiten  sehen. 

Das  Verhaltnis  Goethes  zu  seinem  Publikum  war  das  eines 
weisen,  welterfahrenen  Mannes  zu  einem  begabten,  aber  geistig 
noch  unentwickelten  Jiingling.  Helfen  will  er  dem  jungen  Blut ; 
lernen  soil  der  Knabe.130  Durch  eine  strenge  Erziehung,  durch 


i2e  Werke  3,  236  (Zahme  Xenic  27);  3,  249  (Z.  X.  68);  3,  254  (Z.  X. 
79);  28,  202-203  (D.  &  W.  III). 

127  Biedermann  IV,  351  (Erzahlungen  von  Falk,  1802);  Werke  IV.  2, 
222-223  (an  J.  W.  Jenny  von  Voigts,  28.  Dez.  1774). 

128  Werke  27,  342  (D.  &'W.  II). 

129  Dieser  Teil  der  Beweisf  iihrung,  der  eine  eingehende  Besprechung  der 
Einzelfalle  erfordert  und  unten   (p.  42  ff.)  nur  in  seinen  Grundziigen  ange- 
deutet  ist,  ebenso  wie  die  vollstandige  Wiedergabe  des  iibrigen,  in  dieser  Ab- 
handlung  nur  zum  kleineren  Teil  benutzten  Materials,  ist  der  im  Eingang 
versprochenen  umfassenderen  Arbeit  vorbehalten. 

iso  Werke  3,  229  (Zahme  Xenien  I). 
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unermudliche  Untervveisung  in  allem  was  gut  und  schon  1st,  will 
er  ihn  zu  sich  erheben,131  will  er  ihm  die  Befahigung  verleihen, 
Teilnehmer  an  seinem  groBen  Werke  zu  werden:  dem  Deutsch- 
tum  durch  die  Litteratur  inneren  Halt  und  auBere  Bedeutung 
zu  geben. 

Man  glaubt  oft  einen  Vater  zu  vernehmen,  der  seinem  gerade 
in  die  Welt  tretenden  Sohne  Ermahnungen  mit  auf  den  Weg 
gibt.  Wir  hb'ren  Worte  strengen  Verweises,  ja  despotischen 
Willens, —  denn  wir  haben  es  hier  mit  einem  Vater  aus  dem 
achtzehnten  Jahrhundert  zu  tun  —  die  dem  Eigensinnigen  und 
Lassigen  den  ihm  gebiihrenden  Platz  anweisen;  dann  wieder 
anerkennende,  beifiillige  Worte,  aus  denen  Liebe  und  Nach- 
sicht  spricht.  Ja,  er  paBt  sich  gelegentlich  dem  kindlichen  Ge- 
schmacke  an  und  gibt  den  Wiinschen  des  Knaben  nach,  um  seine 
Liebe,  sein  Vertrauen  zu  gewinnen.  Ein  andermal  klingt  es  wie 
verhaltne  Tranen  aus  dem  Tadel,  wenn  der  Junge  wieder  einmal 
in  seine  alten  Fehler  verfallen,  wenn  es  scheint,  als  ob  alle  Arbeit, 
alles  Sorgen,  umsonst  gewesen  sei;  und  wenn  der  Alte  dann 
gerade  nicht  guter  Laune  ist,  kommt  es  auch  wohl  zu  einem 
Zornesausbruch,  bei  dem  Scheltworte  nicht  gespart  werden.  Aber 
glaubt  ihm  nur  ja  nicht,  wenn  er  die  Miene  der  Gleichgiiltigkeit 
aufsetzt ;  dann  verstellt  sich  der  Kluge  nur.  Er  will  sich 's  nicht 
merken  lassen,  wie  ihn  die  uniiberlegten  Handlungen  des  Knaben 
verletzen. 

Es  war  Goethe  mit  der  Erziehung  seines  Publikums  ernst, 
bitter  ernst.  Und  diese  Erziehung  sollte  eine  asthetische  sein; 
er  wollte  nicht  sittlich  wirken.132  Daher  denn  auch  sein  Zorn 


isi  Werke  II.  10,  206. 

!32  Die  Dichtung  war  nach  seiner  Ansicht  nicht  dazu  da,  einen  mora- 
lischen  EinfluB  auszuiiben;  wie  er  auch  der  Kritik  es  gar  sehr  verargte, 
daB  sie,  anstatt  sich  mit  der  geistigen  Befahigung  des  Schriftstellers  zu 
beschaftigen,  es  sich  vor  allem  angelegen  sein  lieB,  seine  Moral  zu  bekrit- 
teln :  ' '  Niemand  gehort  als  sittlicher  Mensch  der  Welt  an.  Diese  schonen 
allgemeinen  Forderungen  mache  jeder  an  sich  selbst,  was  daran  fehlt, 
berichtige  er  mit  Gott  und  seinem  Herzen,  und  von  dern,  was  an  ihm  wahr 
und  gut  ist,  iiberzeuge  er  seine  Nachsten.  Hingegen  als  das,  wozu  ihn 
die  Natur  besonders  gebildet,  als  Mann  von  Kraft,  Thatigkeit,  Geist  und 
Talent  gehort  er  der  Welt.  .  .  .  Geschrieben  und  gedruckt  im  Jahre 
1805.  Aber  und  abermals  erprobt.  1823."  Werke  41,  II,  78  (Tiber  Kunst 
und  Alterthum).  Vgl.  aber  Scherer,  Poetik  142:  "Diesen  Standpunkt 
hat  Goethe  nur  theoretisch  eingenommen.  In  Wahrheit  hat  er  mehr  als 
irgend  ein  anderer  Dichter  sittlich  geweckt,  erbaut;  und  so  widerlegt 
seine  Wirkung  praktisch  seine  Theorie. " 
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keine  Grenzen  kennt,  als  sein  Freund  und  Gonner,  Karl  August, 
diesen  seinen  hohen  Zielen  entgegenarbeitet,  indem  er  wider  den 
ausgesprochenen  Wunsch  Goethes  den  "Hund  des  Aubry"  auf 
dem  Weimarer  Theater  auffiihren  lafit.  "Habe  ich  das  Publi- 
kum determinirt  behandelt,  als  ich  seinen  Geschmack  auf  eine 
hohere  Stufe  bringen  wollte,  muB  ich  auch  determinirt  auftreten, 
wo  man  mich  hemmt,  das  Gute  zu  realisiren.  Ist's  damit  vorbei, 
hat  sich  kein  anderer  Sinn  festgesetzt,  als  der,  daB  man  nur  das 
Neue  will,  wie  niedrig  es  stehen  moge  —  nun,  wohl  dem,  der  sich 
loslosen  kann  von  einem  Fuhrwerk,  das  bergab  stiirzt.  "133  Dies 
war  das  Ende  einer  sechsundzwanzigjahrigen  Tatigkeit.  Aus 
einem  Nichts  hatte  er  unter  den  denkbar  groBten  Schwierigkeiten 
eine  Btihne  geschaffen,  die  ein  Muster  in  ihrer  Art  war  und 
Schule  machte.  Wie  angstlich  hatte  er  nicht  alles,  was  einen 
schlechten  EinfluB  auf  sein  Publikum  ausiiben  konnte,  von  ihm 
fern  gehalten.  "Von  der  Tragodie  bis  zur  Posse,  mir  war  jedes 
Genre  recht;  aber  ein  Stuck  muBte  etwas  sein,  um  Gnade  zu 
finden.  Es  muBte  groB  und  tiichtig,  heiter  und  grazios,  auf  alle 
Falle  aber  gesund  sein  und  einen  gewissen  Kern  haben.  Alles 
Krankhafte,  Schwache,  Weineriiche  und  Sentimentale,  sowie  alles 
Schreckliche,  Greuelhafte  und  die  gute  Sitte  verletzende  war  ein 
fiir  aUemal  ausgeschlossen ;  ich  hatte  gefiirchtet,  Schauspieler 
und  Publikum  damit  zu  verderben.  "134  "Irrenhauser  und  Nar- 
renhospitaler  sollten  nicht  zur  Anschauung  gebracht  werden. 
Wir  erheben  damit  unser  Publicum  wider  seinen  Willen  und  zu 
unserm  Schaden  zur  Ironie.  .  .  .  Denn  was  kann  von  dem 
alien  das  Resultat  sein,  als  daB  es  dieses  sonst  fiir  das  Gefiihl  und 
die  Empfindung  so  ZerreiBende  auch  nur  als  einen  Zustand  ken- 
nen  lernt,  als  ein  Pathologisches,  dern  gegeniiber  es  sich  besser, 
erhabener  f u'hlt,  und  mit  dem  es  zuletzt  spielen  lernt. ' '135  Wer- 
ners Schauerstiick  "Der  vierundzwanzigste  Februar"  schien  ihm 
durchaus  nicht  geeignet,  vor  das  groBe  Publikum  gebracht  zu 
werden.  Es  war  anfangs  die  Rede  davon,  dasselbe  vor  einer 
auserwahlten  Gesellschaft  und  bei  verschlossenen  Tiiren  des 


i33Biedermann,  Gesprache  III,  280  (mit  Riemer,  Mitte  April  1817). 
134  Eckermann,  Gesprache  mit  Goethe  III,  47  (22.  Marz  1825). 

issBiedermann,  Gesprache  III,  74  (mit  Riemer,  1.  Feb.  1813,  aus  Anlafi 
der  Auffiihrung  von  Paers  "Agnese"). 
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Hauses  zu  geben.130  "Heinrich  der  Dritte"  von  Dumas  wiirde 
unter  seiner  Direktion  nicht  gegeben  sein,  auBerte  er  sich  zu 
Eckermann  ;137  er  liege  dem  Publikura  nicht  nahe  genug.  Mit 
dem  "Standhaften  Prinzen"  [von  Calderon],  der  doch  weit 
menschlicher  und  poetischer  sei,  habe  er  schon  seine  Not  gehabt. 
In  einem  Gesprach  mit  W.  M.  Haring  und  K.  Griineisen  driickt 
er  sich  deutlicher  iiber  die  Schwierigkeit  aus,  f  remde  Stiicke  auf 
die  einheimische  Biihne  zu  bringen:  "Eine  Theaterdirection 
habe  auf  die  realen  Begriffe  ihres  Publikums  Riicksicht  zu  neh- 
men  und  diirfe  fremdartige  Vorstellungen  erst  dann  wagen,  wenn 
die  Ansichten  dafiir  geebnet  seien."138  1st  der  Theaterdirektor 
so  gewissermaBen  beschrankt  in  der  Auswahl  der  aufzufiihrenden 
Stiicke,  so  steht  der  Theaterdichter,  der  seine  Stiicke  erfolgreich 
sehen  will,  in  noch  viel  groBerer  Abhangigkeit  von  dem  Publikum. 
' '  Es  kommt  darauf  an,  daB  der  Dichter  die  Bahn  zu  treffen  wisse, 
die  der  Geschmack  und  das  Interesse  des  Publikums  genommen 
hat.  Fallt  die  Richtung  des  Talents  mit  der  des  Publikums  zu- 
sammen,  so  ist  alles  gewonnen.  Diese  Bahn  hat  Houwald  mit 
seinem  'Bilde'  getroffen,  daher  der  allgemeine  Beifall.  Lord 
Byron  ware  vielleicht  nicht  so  gliicklich  gewesen,  insofern  seine 
Richtungen  von  der  des  Publikums  abwichen.  Denn  es  fragt 
sich  hierbei  keineswegs,  wie  groB  der  Poet  sei ;  vielmehr  kann  ein 
solcher,  der  mit  seiner  Personlichkeit  aus  dem  allgemeinen  Pub- 
likum wenig  hervorragt,  oft  eben  dadurch  die  allgemeinste  Gunst 
gewinnen. '  '139 

Diesem  Gewicht  der  Masse,  das  durch  seine  niederziehende 
Tendenz  leicht  zu  einer  Gefahr  werden  konnte,  setzte  Goethe 
seine  personliche  Autoritat  gegeniiber.  Er  fiihlte  die  Verant- 
wortlichkeit  seiner  Stellung,  und  verier  bei  aller  Nachgiebig- 
keit140  sein  hohes  Ziel  niemals  aus  den  Augen.  "Uberhaupt  mus- 
sen  wir  von  Rechtswegen  besser  wissen,  was  dem  Publikum 
frommt,  als  es  selber.  Die  Burger  einer  Stadt  kb'nnen  verlangen, 
daB  die  Brunnen  laufen  und  daB  Wasser  genug  da  sey,  aber 


ise  Ibid.  VIII,  310. 
is?  II,  183  (15.  Feb.  1831). 
iss  Biedermann  VIII,  375  (13.  Sept.  1824). 

139  Eckermann  I,  139  (24.  Feb.  1825).    Der  Gegenstand  der  Unterhaltung 
waren  Byrons  ' '  Conversationen  mit  Medwin. ' ' 

no  Werke  IV.  17,  202  (an  Zelter,  24.  Sept.  1804). 
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woher  es  zu  nehmen,  das  1st  des  Rohrenmeisters  Sache.  Das 
Publicum  in  seiner  Dunkelheit  verlangt  immer  Wasser  iiber 
Wasser  und  perhorrescirt  oft  die  ergiebigsten  Quellen ;  man  mu8 
das  gut  seyn  lassen,  still  seyn  und  nach  Uberzeugung  handeln."141 

Aber  nicht  nur  in  der  Auswahl  der  Stiicke  bewahrte  er  sich 
diese  Selbstandigkeit ;  er  liefi  auch  im  Theater  selbst  niemals  das 
Heft  aus  den  Handen.  Die  Schauspieler  durften  sich  keine 
Freiheiten  herausnehmen ;  andererseits  beschiitzte  er  sie  aber 
auch  gegen  die  Rohheiten  des  dritten  Ranges.142  MiBfallensbe- 
zeigungen  wurden  von  ihm  nicht  geduldet ;  der  ausbleibende 
Applaus  sei  Demuthigung  genug  fiir  den  Kiinstler.143  Sogar  die 
schwer  zu  meisternden  Jenaer  Studenten  fiihlten  die  Gewalt  des 
Mannes  und  ergaben  sich  ohne  Murren  seiner  Entscheidung  ;144 
sein  diktatorisches  "Wirds  bald  stille?"  wurde  als  etwas  ganz 
Natiirliches  hingenommen.  Bei  einem  modernen  Publikum 
wiirde  ein  derartiges  Auftreten  nur  Heiterkeit  hervorrufen; 
Goethes  Publikum  wagte  nicht,  gegen  seinen  Erzieher  zu  revol- 
tieren.  Und  nicht  Furcht  allein  hielt  es  davon  ab;  es  lag  in 
diesem  ruhigen  Hinnehmen  seines  befehlshaberischen  Betragens 
ein  gut  Teil  Anerkennung  und  Dank  fiir  das  was  er  getan.  Er 
erfreute  sich  in  seinem  Theater  einer  ungemeinen  Beliebtheit, 
die  sich  kundgab  bei  jeder  Gelegenheit.145 

Die  vorstehenden  Ausfiihrungen  konnten  mit  einer  groBen 
Anzahl  anderer  Zitate  veranschaulicht  und  erweitert  werden; 
das  wiirde  jedoch  zu  weit  fiihren  und  diesem  Teil  der  Arbeit 
einen  iiber  die  Gebiihr  groBen  Raum  zuweisen.  Es  liegt  auch 
durchaus  nicht  in  unserer  Absicht,  das  Verhaltnis  Goethes  zu 
dem  zeitgenossischen  Publikum  als  ein  fortdauernd  harmonisches 
darzustellen ;  das  wiirde  ebenso  wenig  zutreffen  wie  die  oben 
geriigte  gegenteilige  Angabe.  Ein  so  komplizierter  Charakter 
wie  der  Goethes  laBt  sich  nicht  mit  ein  paar  Worten  abtun. 
Dieser  ' '  menschlichste  aller  Menschen"  ist  nun  einmal  keine 


i*iWerke  IV.  17,  245  (an  Eichstadt,  23.  Jan.  1805). 

1*2  Biedermann  I,  234  (bei  Auffiihrung  von  F.  Schlegels  "Alarcos",  29. 
Mai  1802). 

i*3  Ibid.  IV,  49-50  (mit  Lobe,  Mitte  Juli  1820). 

i**  Ibid.  X,  185  (mit  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  1.  Juni  1830) ;  vgl. 
X,  62. 

1*5  Ibid.  I,  236  ("Im  Schauspielhaus  zu  Lauchstadt, "  26.  Juni  1802). 
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Einheit.  Saitschick  bemerkt  sehr  treffend:  "Er  1st  nicht  ein 
einzelner  Mensch,  sondern  eine  Welt.  Wie  man  von  der  Natur 
nicht  verlangt,  sie  solle  eine  Richtung  einschlagen,  eine  Erschei- 
nung  hervorbringen,  so  kann  man  auch  von  Goethe  nicht  fordern, 
daB  er  ganz  bestimmte,  in  einer  einzelnen  Richtung  sich  hinzie- 
hende  Anschauungen  iiber  Welt,  Menschen  und  Gesellschaft 
hegen  solle."146  Das  Diktum  ' ' Allgemeinheiten  sind  im  allge- 
meinen  falsch"147  trifft  auch  hier  zu.  Eins  steht  jedoch  unserer 
Ansicht  nach  fest  und  sollte  in  einer  Beurteilung  seines  Ver- 
haltnisses  zu  dem  zeitgenossischen  Publikum  niemals  auBer  acht 
gelassen  werden :  HaQ  und  Verachtung  waren  ihm  von  Natur 
fremd,  eine  feindliche  Haltung  gegen  seine  Mitmenschen  daher 
auf  die  Dauer  unmoglich.  Er  tat  alles,  was  in  seinen  Kraften 
stand,  um  ein  etwa  durch  widrige  Umstande  veranlaBtes  MiBver- 
standnis  zu  beseitigen,148  und  das  Verhaltnis  wieder  zu  einem 
freundlichen  und  harmonischen  zu  machen. 

Wie  bereits  oben  angedeutet,  sind  die  ihm  haufig  genug  ent- 
fallenden  unfreundlichen  AuBerungen  iiber  das  Publikum  ent- 
weder  auf  zeitweilige  schlechte  Gemiitsstimmung  oder  auf  f rem- 
den  EinfluB  zuriickzufiihren. 

Goethe  hatte  sein  ganzes  Leben  hindurch  mit  einem  hitzigen 
Temperament  zu  kampfen,  das  einem  guten  Einvernehmen  mit 
seinen  Mitmenschen  oft  hinderlich  war.  Er  war  physisch  und 
psychisch  hochst  empfmdlich.  Schlechtes  Wetter,  besonders  Win- 


146  Saitschick,  Goethes  Charakter,  137. 

147  The  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  ed.  Mrs.  Hale,  1869. 
p.  20:     "General  notions  are  generally  wrong." 

148  Wir  erwahnen  hier  nur  die  "Erklarung,"  datiert  vom  9.  April  1775, 
die  er  (einige  Tage  spater)  an  Klopstock  zur  Veroffentlichung  sandte,  und 
die  die  Berichtigung  enthielt,  daB  nicht  er  (Goethe)  sondern  H.  L.  Wagner 
der   Verfasser    des    dramatischen    Gedichtes    "Prometheus,    Deukalion    und 
seine   Kezensenten"  sei.     Diese   Erklarung  wurde  in   den   angesehensten 
Tagesblattern  veroffentlicht  (vgl.  Kiirschner  107,  Kleine  Jugendschriften 
in  Prosa,  herausgegeben  von  G.  Witkowski,  52-53;  ferner  Werke  28,  306  ff). 
Auf  dieses  Vorkommnis  haben  auch  wohl  die  folgenden  Zeilen  Bezug,  die  wir 
in  einem  vom  August  1780  datierten  Brief e  Goethes  an  Lavater  vorfinden: 
' '  Mit  den  Diirers  die  langsam  gehen,  kommen  Blumen  und  Krauterbiischel 
die  ich  am  Wege  sammle.    La8  sie  nur  wenige  sehen,  und  nur  keinen  praten- 
direnden   Schriftsteller,   die  Buben  haben  mich  von  ieher  aus  und   nachge- 
schrieben,  und  meine  Manier  vor  dem  Publiko  lacherlich  und  stinckend  ge- 
macht. "    Auch  die  Veroffentlichung  von  "Gotter,  Helden  und  Wielancl," 
die  von  Lenz  betrieben  wurde,  sah  er  spaterhin  als  einen  Schritt  an,  ' '  wo- 
durch  Lenz  ihm  zu  schaden  und  ihn  beim  Publikum  in  iiblen  Euf  zu  setzen" 
versucht  habe  (Werke  28,  327). 
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terwetter,  deprimierte  ihn149  und  machte  ihn  sogar  seinen  besten 
Freunden  gegeniiber  unleidlich.  Er  nannte  sich  selbst  im  Scherz 
ein  Barometer.150  Peinlichen  Eindriicken  ging  er  sorgfaltig  aus 
dem  Wege ;  so  sah  er  zum  Beispiel  nie  Leichen,  wenn  er  es  irgend- 
wie  vermeiden  konnte.  Der  Anblick  von  Irren  und  Tollhauslern 
war  ihm  auBerst  unangenehm  und  wirkte  niederdriickend.  Ein 
zerschundenes  Gesicht  zu  betrachten,  war  ihm  unmoglich :  ' '  Ich 
werde  solche  haBlichen  Eindriicke  nicht  wieder  los, "  auBerte  er 
sich  zu  seinem  Freunde  Sulpiz  Boisseree,  als  das  Gesprach  auf 
die  Verletzungen  kam,  die  sich  seine  Schwiegertochter  durch 
einen  Fall  vom  Pferde  (Mai  1826)  im  Gesicht  zugezogen  hatte. 
So  wurde  er  von  zahllosen  Dingen,  Personen,  Geschehnissen151 
in  einem  MaBe  beeinfluBt,  daB  er,  sofern  sie  ihm  zuwider  waren, 
immer  eines  Rucks  bedurfte,  um  seinen  Geist  zu  befreien.  Caro- 
line Herder  nennt  ihn  wegen  dieser  Eigentiimlichkeit  ein  "Cha- 
maleon."152  Johanna  Schopenhauer  gibt  eine  treffende  Schil- 
derung  seiner  veranderlichen  Gemiitsverf assung :  ''Das  Merk- 
wiirdigste  war,  ihn  fast  jedesmal  in  einer  andern  Stimmung  zu 
sehen,  sodaB,  wer  ihn  mit  einemmale  zu  fassen  glaubte,  sich  das 
nachstemal  gewiB  gestehen  muBte,  daB  er  ihm  wieder  entschliipft 
sei.  Man  hatte  bald  einen  sanft-ruhigen,  bald  einen  verdrieBlich- 


IV.  3,  152  (an  Frau  von  Stein,  1.  Mai  1777):  "Das  Wetter 
ist  recht  zu  mir  gestimmt,  und  ich  fange  an  zu  glauben  dass  Witterung  in 
der  ich  immer  lebe  auch  so  den  immediatsten  Einfluss  auf  mich  hat,  und  die 
groBe  Welt  meine  kleine  immer  mit  ihrer  Stimmung  durchschauert ' ' ;  ibid. 
IV.  3,  38  (an  Merck,  8.  Marz  1776):  "Ich  bin  gesund,  bifi  auf'n  Einfluss 
des  fatalen  Wetters";  IV.  3,  122  (an  Merck,  22.  Nov.  1776):  "ich  balge 
mich  mit  der  Jahreszeit  herum  .  .  .";  IV.  5,  34-35  (an  Frau  von  Stein, 
18.  Jan.  1781):  "Da  ich  mit  dem  Wetter  stimme  und  traurig  bin,  nehm 
ich  alles  von  der  ominosen  und  schlimmsten  Seite,  und  iiber  ein  Mittag- 
essen  dabey  ich  nicht  seyn  kan,  wird  mir  das  unlustig  wozu  ich  geladen 
bin".  Vogel  sagt  von  ihm  (Biedermann,  Gesprache  VII,  210-211)  :  "Licht 
und  Warme  waren  fur  ihn  die  unentbehrlichsten  Lebensreize;  bei  hohem 
Barometerstande  befand  er  sich  am  wohlsten.  Den  Winter  detestirte  er 
und  behauptete  oft  scherzend:  man  wiirde  sich  im  Spatsommer  aufhangen, 
wenn  man  sich  da  von  der  Abscheulichkeit  des  Winters  eine  rechte  Vor- 
stellung  zu  machen  im  Stande  ware";  vgl.  ibid.  VI,  270  (mit  von  Miiller 
und  Meyer,  6.  Marz  1828),  u.  a.  m. 

isoWerke  IV.  5,  99  (an  Frau  von  Stein,  28.  Marz  1781):  "Wenn  wir 
in  einem  bessern  Clima  wohnten,  so  ware  viel  anders,  ich  bin  der  dezidirteste 
Barometer  der  existirt;"  ferner  ibid.  IV.  5,  100  {an  Merck,  28?  Marz 
1781)  :  "Das  Clima  ist  abscheulich  und  ich  bin  ein  bestimmtes  Barometer." 

isi  Biedermann  I,  92-93  (25.  Aug.  1788)  ;  X,  36  (1804) ;  VIII,  210  (1825r 
1832);  VIII,  211  (1825-1832). 

152  ibid.  I,  91  (17.  Aug.  1788).  Goethe  legte  sich  selbst  diese  Bezeich- 
nung  bei;  vgl.  Werke  IV.  1,  4  (an  Buri,  2.  Juni  1764). 
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abschreckenden  (auch  Kummer  driickte  sich  bei  ihm  gewohnlich 
durch    VerdrieBlichkeit    aus),    bald    einen    sich    absondernden, 
schweigsamen,  bald  —  wiewohl  seltener  —  einen  feurig-auf gereg- 
ten,   begeisterten,   bald   einen   ironisch-scherzenden,   schalkhaft- 
neckenden,  bald  einen  zornig-scheltenden,  bald  sogar  einen  iiber- 
miithigen  Goethe  vor  sich.     Wenn  uns  ein  solcher  Wechsel  bei 
ihni  in  Verwunderung  setzt,  riihrt  es  nur  daher,  daB  wir  die 
menschliche  Natur  iiherhaupt  zu  wenig  kennen.    Diese  groBe  Ver- 
schiedenheit  oder  Menge  von  Stimmungen  war  bei  Goethe  etwas 
ganz  Natiirliches,  ja  Nothwendiges ;  denn  wie  hatte  er  bei  seiner 
Richtimg  auf  Universalitat  in  so  vielerlei  Verhaltnisse  und  Ge- 
miithsverfassungen  sich  mit  Leichtigkeit  versenken  konnen,  wenn 
seiner  Phantasie  nicht  auch  eine  groBe  Schmiegsamkeit  des  Ge- 
fiihlssystems  ware  beigegeben  worden,  ein  wandelbares  Mitemp- 
finden,  das  bei  aller  Ruhe  und  Freiheit  doch  zum  Medium  des 
Auffassens  und  zur  Grundlage  einer  neuen  Schopfung  dienen 
muB.     Eine  solche   innerliche  Beweglichkeit  ist  aber  auch  im 
gewohnlichen  Leben  nachwirkend.    Goethe  iibte  gewiB  eine  Herr- 
schaft  iiber  sich,  wie  leicht  niemand ;  dennoch  drang  ein  Nachhall 
der  letzten  Stunde  oder  die  Laune  des  Augenblicks  oftmals  durch 
die  feste  Haltung  hindurch     .     .     .  "153    Und  bei  derselben  Ge- 
legenheit:     "Man  muB  iiberhaupt  nicht  glauben,  daB  Goethe  in 
seinen   Ansichten   immer  fest   und   entschieden   gewesen   ware. 
Nein !     Das  aber  sicherte  seine  Freiheit  f  iir  die  Erkenntnis  so 
verschiedener  Dinge,  daB  er  sich  immer  das  Weitere  vorbehielt, 
jedes  Ding  immer  wieder,  so  oder  anders,  in  Betrachtung  zog, 
und  das,  was  ihm  fur  den  Augenblick  gewiB  schien  immer  wieder 
einer  neuen  Priifung  unterwarf.    Sein  Zweifeln  und  Annehmen 
ging  oft  bis  in  das  Sonderbare.  "154     Darf  es  uns  nach  diesem 
noch  Wunder  nehmen,  wenn  seine  AuBerungen  iiber  seine  Mit- 
menschen  so  mannigfaltiger  Art  sind?    Unendliche  Vorsicht  ist 
geboten  fur  den,  der  sich  zur  Auslegung  derselben  berufen  fiihlt. 
Noch  verwickelter  erscheint  die  Sachlage,  wenn  man  sich  den 
EinfluB  vergegenwartigt,  den  Umgebung  und  persb'nliche  Bezie- 
hungen  auf  Goethe  sein  Leben  lang  ausgeiibt  haben. 


IBS  Bieclermann  II,  132-134  (1806-1807). 

IM  Biedermann  II,  138   (1806-1807);   vgl.  W.  Bode,  Goethes  Aesthetik: 
Das  Wesen  des  Dichters,  85. 
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Wenn  je  ein  Mensch  der  Gefahr  einer  einseitigen  Lebensan- 
schauung  ausgesetzt  gewesen  ist,  so  war  es  Goethe.  Seine  Familie 
war  patrizisch;  sie  gehorte  zur  Burger- A ristokratie  einer  freien 
Reichsstadt  und  diinkte  sich  als  solche  dem  Adel  des  Landes 
ebenbiirtig.  Seine  Jugend  fallt  in  eine  Zeit,  in  der  von  den 
oberen  Klassen  den  niederen  Schichten  der  Bevolkerung  gegen- 
iiber  ein  strenger  Despotismus  ausgeiibt  wurde.  Das  Gefiihl  des 
Standesvorrechtes,  das  er  sozusagen  mit  der  Muttermilch  einsog, 
nmBte  in  dem  jungen  Goethe  trotz  seiner  Neigung  zur  Idee  des 
Allgemeinmenschlichen  oft  dominierend  hervorbrechen  und  lieB 
sich  erst  in  den  reiferen  Mannesjahren  ziigeln.  Vollstandig 
iiberwnnden  hat  er  es  nie.  Goethe  der  Staatsmann  betrachtete 
die  Menge  als  unfahig,  sich  an  den  Geschaften  der  Regierung  in 
irgend  einer  Weise  zu  beteiligen. 

Aber  Vaterhaus,  Heimat  und  soziale  Zustande  sind  nicht  die 
einzigen  Faktoren,  die  wirkend  und  beeinflussend  in  die  Erzie- 
hung  des  jungen  Goethe  eingreifen ;  von  viel  groBerer  Bedeutung 
ist  bei  ihm  die  Personlichkeit  seiner  Berater  und  Freunde. 
Goethe  ist  bis  in  sein  Mannesalter  hinein  von  alteren  Personen 
seiner  Umgebung  abhangig  gewesen.  Er  lehnte  sich  gern  mit 
unbedingtem  Vertrauen  an  seine  jeweiligen  Freunde.  So  haben 
ihm  hauptsachlich  Behrisch,  Oeser,  Herder  und  Merck  als  gei- 
stige  Stiitzen  gedient.  Der  EinfluB  dieser  und  anderer  Manner 
macht  sich  jedoch  meist  nur  wahrend  der  Dauer  des  unmittel- 
baren  Verkehrs  mit  ihnen  geltend.  Und  wenn  wir  uns  fragen, 
was  ihn  denn  gerade  zu  diesen  Mannern  hinzog,  so  ist  die  Ant- 
wort  eine  zwiefache.  Einerseits  waren  es  unzweifelhaft  ihre 
geistigen  Gaben,  die  er  offen  bewunderte;  andererseits  war  es 
eine  Eigenschaft,  die  ihnen  alien  gemeinsam  ist,  und  die  ihn 
unwiderstehlich  anzog;  ihre  Liebe  zum  Widerspruch.155  Er 


155  DaB  Goethe  selbst  den  Widerspruch  liebte,  dafiir  mogen  die  folgenden 
Zitate  als  Belege  dienen:  Werke  28,  231  (D.  &  W.  Ill) :  "  Vorbereitet  auf 
alles,  was  man  gegen  den  ' '  Werther ' '  vorbringen  wiirde,  f and  ich  so  viele 
Widerreden  keineswegs  verdrieBlich ;  "  ibid.  IV.  1,  243  (an  Hetzler  jun.,  24. 
Aug.  1770):  "Die  MittelstraBe  zu  treffen  wollen  wir  nicht  verlangen  so 
lang  wir  Jung  sind.  Lassen  Sie  uns  unser  Tagewerk  verrichten  und  den 
alten  nicht  in  das  Handwerck  pfuschen;"  IV.  11,  280  (an  Schiller,  7. 
Dez.  1796):  "Wenn  ich  aber  aufrichtig  sein  soil,  so  ist  das  Betragen  des 
Volks  ganz  nach  meinem  Wunsche;  denn  es  ist  eine  nicht  genug  bekannte 
und  geiibte  Politik,  daB  jeder,  der  auf  einigen  Nachruhm  Anspruch  macht, 
seine  Zeitgenossen  zwingen  soil,  alles  was  sie  gegen  ihn  in  Petto  haben,  von 
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verehrte  sie,  well  sie  den  Mut  besaBen,  offentlich  der  Welt  und 
den  bestehenden  Dingen  den  Krieg  zu  erklaren ;  er  sah  in  ihnen 
ideale  Wesen,  die  sich  durch  eigene  Kraft  iiber  die  sie  von  alien 
Seiten  einschrankende  MittelmaBigkeit  erhoben  hatten  und  nun 
von  f  reier  Warte,  der  eine  mit  gutmiitiger  Ironic,  der  zweite  mit 
spottischer  Geringschatzung,  wieder  ein  anderer  mit  bittrer  Ver- 
achtung  auf  die  Welt  hinabsahen.  Er  fuhlte  sich  gliicklich  in 
der  Gegenwart  dieser  rebellischen  Geister,  und  unreif  wie  er  war, 
eiferte  er  ihnen  nach.  Er  wird  selbst  negativ,  schilt  in  kraft- 
genialischer  Weise  auf  alles,  was  den  Stempel  der  Halbheit  tragt, 
und  schlagt  dem  verdutzt  dastehenden  Haufen  ein  Schnippchen 
nach  dem  andern.  Derselbe  Mann,  dessen  Herz  heute  fur  die 
Leiden  des  Proletariats  in  tiefstem  Mitgefiihl  schlagt,  ist  morgen 
im  Stande,  unter  dem  Einflusse  einer  Laune  oder  dieses  nach 
Losung  suchenden  inneren  Widerspruchs  sich  iiber  die  Unzulang- 
lichkeiten  ebendesselben  Proletariats  in  beiBender  Satire  auszu- 
lassen.  Es  ist  ein  grandioser  Kampf,  den  wir  in  dem  Leben 
dieses  einzigen  Mannes  sich  abspielen  sehen :  Das  Positive,  Gute, 
mit  dem  Negativen,  Bosen  in  stetem  schwankenden  Ringen  um 
die  Oberherrschaft  iiber  diese  Seele,  ein  Kampf,  der,  friih  be- 
gonnen  und  spat  erst  mit  dem  Siege  des  Guten  und  Wahren 
endend,  die  Quintessenz  von  Goethes  Existenz  ausmacht. 

Um  uns  iiber  dies  eigenartige  Verhaltnis  des  Dichters  zu  den 
Freunden  seiner  Jugend  klar  zu  werden,  miissen  wir  uns  zu 
einem  kurzen  Uberblick  iiber  seine  Jugendjahre  entschlieBen,  von 
dem  Gesichtspunkte  des  Einflusses  aus,  den  die  Freunde  auf 


sich  zu  geben;"  Biedermann,  Gesprache  II,  204  (bei  Johanna  Schopenhauer, 
18.  April  1808)  :  "Ich  meinerseits  bin  damit  zufrieden,  da8  man  bei  meinen 
Lebzeiten  alles  nur  erdenkliche  Bose  von  mir  sagt;"  Eckermann,  Ge- 
sprache mit  Goethe  III,  85  (28.  Marz  1827):  "Das  Gleiche  laBt  uns  in 
Ruhe  aber  der  Widerspruch  ist  es,  der  uns  produktiv  macht"  (vgl.  hierzu: 
Werke  28,  289,  Goethes  Verhaltnis  zu  Spinoza;  Max  Koch,  Neuere  Goethe- 
und  Schiller-Literatur:  Goethes  Studium  von  Linnes  Philosophia  botanica. 
Berichte  des  Hochstifts,  N.  F.  VII,  162).  Siehe  ferner:  Werke  IV.  2,  155 
(an  J.  K.  Pfenniger,  26.  April  1774);  Biedermann  VIII,  253-254  (im 
Feldzug  beim  Herzog  Karl  August,  Ende  August  1792)  ;  ibid.  X,  212  (mit 
Vofi,  im  Oktober  1804)  ;  Werke  IV.  19,  400  (an  Carl  Fr.  von  Eeinhard,  28. 
Aug.  1807)  ;  ibid.  27,  63  (D.  &  W.  II) ;  Werke  41,  I,  341;  Biedermann  VIII, 
222-224  (mit  dem  russischen  Grafen  S.);  ibid.  VI,  270  (mit  von  Miiller 
und  Meyer,  6.  Marz  1828).  Goethes  Widerspruch  war  oft  nicht  frei  von 
Laune:  vgl.  Biedermann  V,  56-57  (mit  von  Miiller,  24.  Marz  1824);  V,  297 
(mit  von  Miiller,  24.  Juni  1826);  Berichte  des  Hochstifts  XIV,  380:  Max 
Koch,  Neuere  Goethe-  und  Schiller-Literatur. 
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seine  Stellung  zum  Publikum  ausiibten.  Wir  wollen  dartun,  wie 
er  in  dieser  Hinsicht  von  seiner  Umgebung  zeitweilig  auf  Bahnen 
des  Denkens  und  Handelns  geleitet  wurde,  die  er  ohne  ihr  Zutun 
nicht  betreten  hatte. 

Die  Autobiographic  Goethes  gibt  uns  fiir  eine  derartige  Skizze 
die  beste  Grundlage,  indem  sie  uns  nicht  nur  mit  den  Zustanden 
des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  und  den  Zeitgenossen  des  Dichters 
bekannt  macht,  sondern  uns  auch  den  Eindruck,  den  diese  Zu- 
stande  auf  ihn  machten  und  das  Verhaltnis,  in  dem  diese  Zeit- 
genossen zu  ihm  personlich  standen,  auf  das  Ausfiihrlichste  und 
Eingehendste  sehildert.  Wir  miissen  uns  jedoch,  wenn  wir  diese 
Quelle  benutzen,  immer  bewuBt  bleiben,  dafi  wir  es  mit  einem 
Werke  zu  tun  haben,  das  zwar  geschichtliche  Wahrheiten  vor- 
tragt,  sie  aber  in  den  Schleier  dichterischer  Verklarung  hiillt. 
Und  andererseits  konnen  wir  diese  Generalbeichte  von  dem 
Mangel  der  Einseitigkeit  nicht  freisprechen,  der,  wie  Goethe 
selbst  zugibt,156  jeder  Autobiographic  anhaftet.  Im  Folgenden 
ist  jedoch  versucht  worden,  diesem  Mangel  soviel  wie  moglich 
abzuhelfen. 

Das  Haus  am  Hirschgraben  hatte  keinen  Garten,  und  so  war 
der  kleine  Wolfgang  gezwungen,  seine  Freistunden  in  einer  Stube 
des  zweiten  Stocks,  dem  sogenannten  Gartenzimmer,  zuzubrin- 
gen ;  von  dort  hatte  er  einen  weiten  tiberblick  iiber  die  Stadt  und 
ihre  Umgebung,  und  konnte  auch  die  in  den  Nachbargarten 
spielenden  Altersgenossen  beobachten.  Mit  sehnsiichtigen  Blicken 
folgte  er  den  Kindern,  die  in  ihrer  ausgelassenen  Fretide  seine 
Abgeschiedenheit  nur  noch  grausamer  erscheinen  lieBen.  Von 
Natur  ernst  und  in  sich  gekehrt,  dabei  mit  der  lebhaftesten  Phan- 
tasie  begabt,  schuf  er  sich  eine  eigene  Welt,  in  der  er  als  Haupt- 
person  figurierte.  Das  sich  vor  seinen  Blicken  ausdehnende  Tal 
war  sein  Reich,  das  er  von  seiner  Burg  aus  regierte.  Die  Sonne 
gehorchte  seinem  Winke  ;  die  Gewitter  waren  Feinde,  die  drohend 
gegen  ihn  und  seine  Veste  anzogen ;  und  nachts  wachten  die 
Sterne  iiber  ihn.  Das  Amt  der  Sterne  war  jedoch  nicht  darauf 
allein  beschrankt.  Ihm  war  gesagt  worden,  daB  "Jupiter  und 
Venus  die  Regenten  und  Beschiitzer  seiner  Geschicke  sein  wiir- 
den. "  Damit  sie  dies  ihr  Versprechen  nicht  vergaBen,  zitierte 

iso  S.  oben  p.  18. 
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er  sie  vor  sich,  indem  er  die  Konstellationen  mit  Zahlpfennigen 
auf  dem  Zahlbrette  seines  Vaters  nachahmte.  Selbst  nachts 
trennte  er  sich  nicht  von  seinen  Beschiitzern ;  das  Brett  muBte 
neben  seinem  Bette  stehen.  Als  ihn  seine  Mutter  eines  Tages 
fragte,  warum  er  denn  mit  Gewalt  den  Beistand  der  Sterne  haben 
wolle,  da  andere  sie  doch  nicht  notig  zu  haben  schienen,  da  ant- 
wortete  er:  ''Mit  dem,  was  anderen  Leuten  geniigt,  kann  ich 
nicht  fertig  werden."157  Woher  diese  Sprache,  die  so  stolz  und 
selbstbewuBt  klingt,  wenn  nicht  aus  einem  Gemiit,  das,  obwohl 
von  Natur  mitteilsam  und  anschmiegend,  durch  widernatiirliche 
Isolierung  zur  Einsamkeit  verdammt  war  und  sich  bereits  gegen 
die  AuBenwelt  zu  verharten  begann  ? 

Dieses  Gefiihl  der  Isolierung  wurde  noch  genahrt  und  be- 
starkt,  als  mit  dem  Beginn  des  Siebenjahrigen  Krieges  sich 
Goethes  Familie  in  ein  kaiserliches  und  ein  Friederizianisches 
Lager  spaltete.  Der  Glaube  des  Knaben  an  die  Gerechtigkeit 
der  offentlichen  Meinung  wurde  bedenklich  erschiittert.  Per- 
sonen,  zu  denen  er  in  Ehrfurcht  als  unfehlbar  aufgesehen  hatte, 
machten  es  sich  zur  Aufgabe,  dem  Namen  des  groBen  Konigs  alles 
nur  erdenkliche  Uble  anzuhangen,  um  ihn  in  den  Augen  der 
Gegenpartei  entweder  zu  erniedrigen  oder  lacherlich  zu  machen. 
Und  wenn  das  von  Seiten  vorziiglicher  Manner  geschah,  was 
konnte  man  von  dem  groBen  Haufen  erwarten?  Wie  sollte  der 
Knabe  sich  zu  den  Ermahnungen  seiner  Eltern  und  anderer 
Erwachsener  stellen,  die  ihm  Sitte  und  Moral  predigten  "nicht 
um  ihrer  selbst,  sondern  um  der  Leute  willen ;  was  die  Leute 
sagen  wiirden,  hieB  es  immer. "  Wer  waren  diese  "Leute,"  und 
was  wollten  sie  von  ihm  ?  Er  hatte  sie  fur  gerecht  gehalten,  fiir 
Wesen,  die  das  Gute,  GroBe,  Erhabene  verehrten  wie  er,  aber 
jetzt  zogen  sie  sein  Idol  in  den  Schmutz  und  verletzten  ihn  in 
seinem  Innersten.158  Sein  kindliches  Zutrauen  begann  zu  schwin- 
den;  an  die  Stelle  desselben  trat  eine  kalte  Zuriickhaltung,  die 
bisweilen  Ausbriichen  von  unerwarteter  Heftigkeit  Raum  gab. 


157  Biedermann  X,  1  (1756). 

158  Vgl.  Werke  3,  292  (Zahme  Xenien  IV,  191)  : 

"Als  Knabe  nahm  ich  mir's  zur  Lehre, 
Welt  sei  ein  allerliebster  SpaB, 
Als  wenn  es  Vater  und  Mutter  ware; 
Dann — etwas  anders  f and  ich  das. ' ' 
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Er  konnte  nicht  einsehen,  "wie  die  Menschen  von  einer  ganz 
einfachen  und  leicht  zu  erorternden  Sache  die  widersprechend- 
sten  Ansichten  haben  und  behaupten  konnen."169  Und  wie  in 
den  ernsten  Tagesereignissen,  so  im  "kindschen  Spiel"  fand  er 
auch  diese  Neigung  zu,  wie  es  ihm  vorkam,  absichtlichem  MiB- 
verstehen.  Die  Aufnahme,  die  sein  Marchen  "Der  neue  Paris" 
bei  seinen  Gespielen  erfuhr,  konnte  ihn  nur  in  dieser  Ansicht 
bestarken. 

So  wurde  der  Glaube  an  seine  Mitmenschen  schon  durch  seine 
eigenen  Erfahrungen  ins  Wanken  gebracht ;  und  dazu  kam  noch 
der  EinfluB  gewisser  Hausfreunde  des  Raths  Goethe,  die  an  der 
Elrziehung  des  Knaben  groBen  Anteil  nahmen.  Der  exzentrische 
Hofrat  Huisgen  iibte  einen  geradezu  faszinierenden  EinfluB 
auf  den  Knaben  aus.  Goethe  gibt  in  spateren  Jahren  selbst 
zu,  daB  die  satirische  Weltanschauung  des  Alten  sein  Gehirn 
eine  Zeitlang  in  Verwirrung  gesetzt  habe.  Dieser  "Timonische 
Mentor,"  wie  Goethe  ihn  gem  nennt,  hatte  sich  die  Aufgabe  ge- 
stellt,  ihn  zu  einem  tiichtigen  Rechtsgelehrten  zu  machen,  damit 
er  "sich  und  das  Seinige  gegen  das  Lumpenpack  von  Menschen 
regelma'Big  verteidigen  konne.  "1GO  DaB  der  Knabe  mit.  dieser 
radikalen  Verurteilung  der  groBen  Masse  nicht  ganz  iiberein- 
stimmte,  sehen  wir  aus  der  folgenden  AuBeruiy?:  "Was  die 
Menschen  thaten  und  trieben,  sah  ich  liiBlich  an  und  fand  manches 
Lobenswiirdige,  womit  mein  alter  Herr  keineswegs  zuf  rieden  sein 
wollte;"101  daB  sie  ihn  jedoch  in  dem  Optimismus,  der  der  Ju- 
gend  eigen  ist,  nicht  bestarken  konnte,  liegt  auf  der  Hand. 
Hierzu  kam  noch,  daB  sich  bei  dem  Friihreifen  eine  gewisse 
Freude  am  Widerspruch,  eine  Neigung  zum  Opponieren  bemerk- 
bar  machte,  die  ihn  an  sarkastischen  Urteilen  und  beiBender 
Satire  groBen  Gefallen  finden  lieB.  Eine  ihm  innewohnende  Her- 
zensgiite  —  ein  Erbteil  seiner  Mutter  —  fiihrte  ihn  jedoch  wie- 
derum  zu  einer  wohlwollenden  Beurteilung  seiner  Mitmenschen. 
In  dem  Konflikte  dieser  Neigungen  gewann  seine  edle  Denkungs- 
art,  sein  Streben  nach  dem  Guten  und  Wahren  regelma'Big  die 


isoWerke  26,  100  (D.  &  W.  I). 
looWerke  26,  256  (D.  &  W.  I). 
i«i  Werke  26,  255. 
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Oberhand.  Seine  Bemerkung  iiber  Crespel162  faBt  die  Situa- 
tion trefflich  zusammen:  "Er  hatte  mich  gern  zum  Proselyten 
seiner  Menschenverachtung  gemacht,  aber  es  wollte  nicht  bei  mir 
greif en ;  denn  ich  hatte  noch  immer  groBe  Lust,  gut  zu  sein  und 
andere  gut  zu  finden.  Indessen  bin  ich  durch  ihn  auf  vieles 
auf merksam  geworden. '  '1C3 

Mit  seiner  Ubersiedlung  nach  Leipzig  kam  Goethe  in  Ver- 
haltnisse,  die  ihn  durch  ihre  Neuheit  vollstandig  iiberraschten. 
Der  gesellschaftliche  Ton  der  beiden  Stadte  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
zig war  ein  grundverschiedener.  Der  junge  verwohnte  Patri- 
ziersohn,  der  Abgott  seiner  Umgebung  in  Frankfurt,  muBte  in 
diesem  "Klein-Paris"  erleben,  daB  die  Elegants  ihn  zur  Ziel- 
scheibe  ihrer  Witze  nahmen.  Nicht  allein,  daB  der  Schnitt  seiner 
Kleider  als  kleinstadtisch  und  aus  der  Mode  bekrittelt  wurde, 
auch  seine  sich  in  "treuherzigen  Chronikenausdriicken "  be- 
wegende  und  mit  Sprich-  und  Schlagwortern  gewiirzte  Unter- 
haltung  gab  AnlaB  zu  ironischen  Bemerkungen  von  Seiten  seiner 
neuen  Fxeunde.  Er  muBte  sich  eine  Ummpdelung  gef  alien  lassen. 

Dem  Knaben  war  politische  Parteilichkeit  fremd  und  unver- 
standlich  erschienen;  der  Jiingling  sah  sich  hier  einem  anderen 
ihm  bisher  unbekannten  Vorurteil  gegeniiber :  einem  Lokalpatrio- 
tismus,  der  nur  zu  oft  in  gehassige  und  schale  Kleinmichelei 
ausartete.  Unter  den  Brandpfeilen  seiner  zungenfertigen  neuen 
Freunde  fiel  das  Idol  seiner  Vaterstadt  in  Schutt  und  Asche* 
zusammen.  Dies  nahm  er  sonderbarerweise  ohne  viel  Gegenreden 
hin ;  daB  sie  ihn  aber  auch  durch  ihre  spitzfmdige  Beweisfiihrung 
—  der  gegeniiber  er  sich  vollstandig  machtlos  fiihlte  —  ' '  um  das 
angenehme  Gefiihl  brachten,  in  Friedrich  II.  einen  groBen  Mann 
zu  verehren, '  '104  konnte  er  ihnen  nicht  verzeihen. 

Enttiiuschung  hat  Unzufriedenheit  im  Gefolge,  und  diese  war 
bei  dem  jungen  Goethe  gleichbedeutend  mit  Absonderung.  Der 
einzige,  der  diese  freiwillige  Verbannung  aus  der  Gesellschaft 


i<52  Bernhard  Crespel  war  der  Sohn  eines  nach  Frankfurt  gezogenen  flan- 
drischen  Juwelenhandlers.  Goethe  wurde  mit  ihm  auf  einem  der  sonntag- 
lichen  Ausfliige,  die  er  mit  einer  Gesellschaft  von  jungen  Leuten  beiderlei 
Geschlechts  des  b'fteren  in  die  Umgebung  Frankfurts  unternahm,  bekannt 
und  zuletzt  befreundet. 

IBS  Werke  27,  35  (D.  &  W.  II). 

ie*Werke  27,  131  (D.  &  W.  II). 
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mit  ihm  teilte,  war  Behrisch,  der  sieh  damals  als  Hofmeister  des 
Grafen  Lindenau  in  Leipzig  aufhielt.  Dieser  an  Jahren  und 
Erfahrung  Goethe  weit  iiberlegene  Genosse  tat  sein  moglichstes, 
den  einmal  entstandenen  Bruch  zwischen  Goethe  und  der  Leip- 
ziger  Gesellschaft  zu  erweitern ;  er  machte  sie  in  den  Augen 
seines  jiingeren  Gefahrten  lacherlieh,  wo  immer  er  nur  konnte. 
Goethe  sagt  selbst:105  "Behrisch  erlaubte  sich  gegen  seine 
Landsleute  eine  fratzenhafte  Abneigung  und  schilderte  was  sie 
auch  vornehmen  mochten,  mit  lustigen  Zugen."  Die  beiden 
"  Revolutionare "  scheinen  sich  jedoch  in  ihrer  Isolierung  ganz 
wohl  gefiihlt  zu  haben.  "Wir  trosten  uns  mit  einander," 
schreibt  Goethe  am  18.  Okt.  1766  an  seine  Schwester,  "indem 
wir  in  dem  Auerbachs  Hof,  wie  in  einer  Burg  von  alien  Menschen 
abgesondert  sitzen,  und  ohne  misanthropische  Philosophen  zu 
sein,  iiber  die  Leipziger  lachen,  und  wehe  ihnen,  wenn  wir  einmal 
unversehens  aus  unserm  SchloB  auf  sie  mit  machtiger  Hand  einen 
Ausfall  thun."166  So  weit  war  also  Goethe  damals  durch  Beh- 
risch gebracht  worden,  daB  er  der  Gesellschaft,  und  damit  der 
offentlichen  Meinung,  offen  opponierte. 

Behrisch 's  EinfluB  auf  Goethe  soil  hier  jedoch  keineswegs 
als  durchaus  schadlich  hingestellt  werden.  Goethe  hatte  zu  den 
Fahigkeiten  und  guten  Eigenschaften  des  elf  Jahre  alteren 
Freundes  so  vollkommenes  Vertrauen  gefaBt  und  sich  derart  von 
ihm  leiten  lassen,  daB  er  nach  dessen  Wegberufung  gleich  wieder 
haltlos  in  sein  "wirriges,  storrisches  Wesen  verfiel,  welches  immer 
zunahm,  je  unzufriedener  er  iiber  seine  Umgebung  war,  indem 


105  Werke  27,  134  (D.  &  W.  II). 

ice  Werke  26,  355  (Lesarten).  Behrisch  wird  schon  in  dem  Schema  des 
Jahres  1809  erwahnt.  Unter  den  Bemerkungen  iiber  das  Jahr  1766  finden 
wir:  "Keflection  iiber  Neignngen  Wandelbarkeit  menschl.  Wesens.  Sitt- 
liche  Sinnlichkeit  Kleine  Lieder  Alle  aus  Anlassen.  Behrisch  Character. 
Opposition  gegen  das  Leipziger  Wesen.  etc."  In  der  zweiten  Ode  an  Beh- 
risch (nach  dessen  Weggange  von  Leipzig  1767  gedichtet)  gibt  Goethe  in 
ausschweifenden  Worten  seiner  Abneigung  gegen  die  Leipziger  Ausdruck: 

"Todte  Siimpfe, 
Dampfende  Octobernebel 
Verweben  ihre  Ausfliisse 
Hier  unzertrennlich. 

Gebarort 

Sehadlicher  Insecten, 
Morderhohle 
'  Ihrer  Bosheit !  ' ' 
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er  sich  einbildete,  daB  sie  nicht  mit  ihm  zufrieden  sei."167  Die 
drei  Behrisch  gewidmeten  Oden,  sowie  die  zahlreichen  Briefe, 
zeigen  deutlich,  wenn  auch  in  etwas  exzentrischer  Weise,  den 
tiefen  Schmerz  des  Jiinglings  iiber  den  Weggang  seines  Ver- 
trauten. 

Auch  Oeser,168  der  Direktor  der  Zeichen-,  Malerei-  und  Archi- 
tekturakademie  in  Leipzig,  iibte  grofien  EinfluB  auf  den  jungen 
Wolfgang  aus.  Obwohl  in  vielen  Hinsichten  von  Behrisch  ver- 
schieden,  hatte  Oeser  mit  ihm  den  traumerischen  Schlendrian  und 
die  gutmiitige  Satire109  gemein.  Mit  seinen  wunderlichen  Ein- 
fallen  und  schrullenhaften  Scherzen  war  das  Publikum  nicht 
immer  zufrieden.170  Aber  anstatt  ihm  das  nachste  Mai  zu  Willen 
zu  arbeiten,  "rachte  er  sich  durch  eine  neue,  noch  wunderlichere 
Schnurre. '  '171  In  einer  Goethe  zugeschriebenen  Rezension  in  den 
Frankfurter  gelehrten  Anzeigen  vom  2.  Juni  1772  finden  wir 
folgende  Bemerkung  iiber  das  Verhaltnis  Oesers  zu  dem  Publi- 
kum :  ' '  Uns  verdreusst  schon  lange,  solch  einen  Mann  von  Gro- 
Ben  und  Kleinen,  nur  immer  als  Kiinstler,  und  so  bekompli- 
mentirt  zu  sehen.  Zwar  wissen  wir,  er  verzeihts  dem  Publikum : 
denn  nie  hat  er  auf  den  Beifall  des  gaffenden  Haufens  Anspruch 
gemacht,  der  unfahig  ist,  anders  zu  kennen  und  zu  nennen. '  '172 

DaB  Goethe  als  SproB  einer  Patrizierfamilie  nicht  in  der 
Offentlichkeit  der  Elementarschule  und  des  Gymnasiums,  d.  h., 
nicht  unter  gleichaltrigen  Kameraden,  heranwuchs,  gereichte  ihm 


"7  Werke  27,  145  (D.  &  W.  II). 
"8  Ibid.  p.  153. 

IGQ  Der  Name  Behrisch  stand  bei  Goethe  spater  als  Type  fur  eine  derar- 
tige  harmlose  Satire.  Goethe  riihmt  z.  B.  dem  Doktor  Hermann  nach,  er 
wisse  "mit  SpaBen  in  Behrischens  Manier  das  Essen  zu  wurzen"  (Werke 
189;  D.  &  W.  II).  Das  eigentiimliche  Bauverfahren  der  StraBburger  diente 
dem  Spotte  der  Mitglieder  der  Tafelrunde  zur  Zielscheibe;  "Vorschlage  zu 
Beschleunigung  der  Vollendung  nach  Behrischens  Art"  wurden  gemacht 
(Werke  27,  261).  Die  mystisch  iiberspannten  Zeremonien  der  Wetzlarer 
Bittertafel  nannte  Goethe  eine  Kombination  von  Behrischens  Thorheit  und 
Lenzens  Verkehrtheit  (Werke  28,  138:  D.  &  W.  III). 

170  Werke  38,  252  (Frankfurter  gelehrte  Anzeigen). 

171  Werke  27,  156. 

172  Werke  38,  352.     Frankfurter  gelehrte  Anzeigen  44:     Eezension  der 
"Epistel  an  Herrn  5ser"   (1771).     "Diese  Eezension  wird  von  Diintzer, 
Biedermann,  Hirzel,  Scherer,  Witkowski  unbedingt  Goethe  zugewiesen.     Bur- 
dach  widerspricht  wegen   der  ungoethischen  Form  'verdreusst'  "    (Anmer- 
kung  des  Verfassers  der  Paralipomena  zu  den  Frankfurter  gelehrten  An- 
zeigen, Eiedel). 
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entschieden  zum  Nachteil.  Die  Unnatur  der  Leipziger  Verhalt- 
nisse  war  nicht  dazu  angetan,  diesen  Nachteil  auch  nur  im  ge- 
ringsten  auszugleichen.  Am  Ende  seines  dortigen  Aufenthalts 
steht  er  abseits  fiir  sich  allein  und  sieht  dem  "Gegangel"  der 
sich  in  der  Nachahmung  franzosischer  Galanterie  gefallenden 
Gesellschaft  mit  einer  gewissen  Ironie  zu,  die  sich  von  Zeit  zu 
Zeit  in  Ausbriichen  des  Ubermuts  Luft  macht. 

Die  tibersiedelung  nach  StraBburg  war,  von  diesem  Gesichts- 
punkte  aus  betrachtet,  ein  auBerst  vorteilhafter  Wechsel.  Von 
der  frischen  akademischen  Luft,  die  gerade  damals  an  der 
Elsasser  Universitat  wehte,  konnte  man  fiir  den  korperlich  und 
geistig  Rekonvaleszierenden  das  Beste  erwarten.  Auch  die  Begei- 
sterung  fiir  alles  was  deutsch  hieB,  die  unter  seinen  ungebun- 
denen  Tischgenossen  taglich  zum  Durchbruch  kam,  muBte  auf 
sein  empfangliches  Gemiit  einen  tiefen  Eindruck  machen.  Das 
war  denn  auch  im  Anfang  der  Fall.  Goethe  wurde  ein  ange- 
sehenes  Mitglied  der  "Societat. "  Salzmann  war  die  geeignete 
Personlichkeit,  dem  genialen,  fahrigen  jungen  Manne,  der  sich 
ihm  von  Anfang  an  vertrauensvoll  genahert  hatte,  Ratgeber  und 
Mentor  zu  sein.  Die  Weltanschauung  Salzmanns,  ''dieses  Mu- 
sterbildes  echt  menschlicher  Tugenden, "  ist  in  den  folgenden 
Worten  ausgedriickt:  "Wir  sind  auf  diese  Welt  gesetzt  beson- 
ders  um  ihr  niitzlich  zu  sein ;  der  Mensch,  der  sich  am  brauch- 
barsten  erweist,  ist  der  beste. '  '173 

Der  Umgang  mit  diesem  Manne  und  den  bedeutenderen  Mit- 
gliedern  der  StraBburger  Tischgenossenschaft  war  fiir  Goethe 
anfangs  durchaus  heilsam.  Er  zog  ihn  aus  seiner  Vereinsamung 
heraus  und  lehrte  ihn  das  Gesellschaftsleben  und  damit  die  Ge- 
sellschaft selbst  wieder  schatzen.  Der  EinfluB  der  "Societat" 
ware  vielleicht  ein  durchgreifender  geworden,  wenn  sie  nicht  an 
einer  Schwache  gelitten  hatte,  die,  wenn  auch  nur  indirekt,  am 
Ende  bei  Goethe  einen  Riickfall  in  die  alte  an  Weltverachtung 
grenzende  Zuruckhaltung  bewirkte.  Es  hatte  in  diesem  Kreise 
eine  affektierte  Koketterie  Platz  gegriffen,  die  sich  von  der 
Selbstgefalligkeit174  Vater  Gleims  herschrieb;  eine  ans  Widrige 

ITS  Werke  IV.  1,  247  (an  die  Klettenberg,  26.  Aug.  1770). 

i™  Vgl.  Werke  III.  1,  93  (Tagebuch,  8.  Juli  1779):  "eine  Art  von 
demutiger  Selbstgefalligkeit  geht  durch  alles,  was  ich  damals  schrieb. " 
Ferner  Biedermann  X,  7  (mit  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Ende  Oktober  1774). 
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grenzende  Empfindelei  und  Riihrseligkeit  machte  sich  unter  den 
Freunderi  breit  und  betatigte  sich  in  gegenseitiger  Beraucherung. 
Eine  starke  Hand  war  vonnoten,  um  diesem  verfiihrerisehen,  aber 
im.  Grunde  weibischen  Treiben  ein  Ende  zu  machen.  Salzmann 
war  dazu  unf  ahig ;  auBerdem  war  er  selber  von  dieser  Modekrank- 
heit  angesteckt. 

Zur  rechten  Zeit  fiir  Goethe  erschien  Herder  in  StraBburg. 
"Der  widersprechende,  bittere  und  bissige  Humor"175  dieses 
Mannes,  der  bestimmt  war,  in  dem  Leben  Goethes  eine  so  be- 
deutende  wie  eigenartige  Rolle  zu  spielen,  iibergoB  das  Gehabe 
und  Getue  der  Tafelrunde  mit  beiBender  Lauge.  Bald  angezogen 
von  der  genialen  GroBe  dieses  Mannes,  bald  abgestoBen  durch 
seine  manchmal  unmotivierte  Scharfe,  befand  sich  der  kaum 
zwanzigjahrige  Goethe  in  einer  eigentiimlichen  Lage.  Die  Wit- 
zeleien  Crespels,  die  gutmiitigen  Scherze  Behrischens  waren 
harmlos  im  Vergleich  mit  den  satirischen  Peitschenhieben  des 
"Dechanten,"  wie  Herder  sich  selbst  mit  Vorliebe  zu  nennen 
pflegte.  Goethes  Vertrauen  in  die  Richtigkeit  des  Urteils  der 
StraBburger  Gesellschaft  erhielt  einen  heftigen  StoB.  Ein  har- 
monisches  Verhaltnis  mit  der  AuBenwelt,  wie  es  sich  bereits  so 
vielversprechend  angebahnt  hatte,  wurde  zeitweilig  wieder  ein 
Ding  der  Unmoglichkeit. 

Als  Bannertrager  der  neuen  Ideen,  die  in  dem  Losungsworte 
' '  Natur  und  Genialitat ' '  Ausdruck  f  anden,  richtete  Herder  seine 
Angriffe  in  zweiter  Linie  gegen  die  gelehrte  Schulpoesie  der 
Humanisten,  die  in  ihrer  Nachahmungssucht  des  Klassischen  die 
deutsche  Eigenart  unterdriickt  hatten.  Die  Wirkung  auf  den 
jungen  Goethe  war  eine  gewaltige:  "Er  [Herder]  hatte  den 
Vorhang  zerrissen,  der  mir  die  Armut  der  deutschen  Litteratur 
bedeckte;  er  hatte  mir  so  manches  Vorurteil  mit  Grausamkeit 
zerstort;  an  dem  vaterlandischen  Himmel  blieben  nur  wenige 
bedeutende  Sterne,  indem  er  die  iibrigen  alle  nur  als  voriiber- 
fahrende  Schnuppen  behandelte;  ja,  was  ich  von  mir  selbst 
hoffen  und  wahnen  konnte,  hatte  er  mir  dermaBen  verkiimmert, 
daB  ich  an  meinen  eigenen  Fahigkeiten  zu  verzweif ein  anfing. '  '17<J 

Wie  Herder  iiber  das  groBe  Publikum  dachte,  und  welche 

i"s  Bielschowski,  Goethe  I,  254  (Besprechung  des  Satyros). 
28,  8  (D.  &  W.  III). 
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Stellung  er  zu  demselben  einnahm,  konnen  wir  aus  der  bereits 
erwahnten177  Abhandlung  ersehen,  die  er  1765  zur  Feier  der  Be- 
ziehung  des  neuen  Gerichtshauses  in  Riga  schrieb.  Dieselbe  ist 
betitelt:  "Haben  wir  noch  jetzt  das  Publikum  und  Vaterland 
der  Alten?"  Beide  Teile  der  Frage  werden  verneint.  "Im 
Altertum  war  der  Name  des  Volkes  ehrwiirdig :  er  begriff  alle 
Burger,  Rath  und  Priester  ausgenommen;  jetzo  ist  er  gemeinig- 
lich  so  viel  als  Pobel  und  Canaille."178  Der  SchluB  der  Schrift 
ist  besonders  kennzeichnend  fur  die  beiBende  Satire  des  Autors. 
' '  Wenn  ich  in  eine  Bibliothek  eintrete,  wo  die  Spinnen  Sammetne 
Bande  um  die  Biicher  gezogen  haben:  so  hat  mein  Autorauge 
oft  so  einen  wehmiithigen  Anblick,  als  Darius,  da  er  sein  Kriegs- 
heer  iibersah :  arme,  weise  Folianten,  ihr  seyd  alle  fur  das  Pub- 
likum geschrieben,  erschwitzt,  geschmiert :  Wer  ist  euer  Publi- 
cum?  Die  stillen,  gelehrigen,  Kunstrichterischen  Motten!  Ist 
es  nicht  bios  ein  Compliment  zum  SpaB,  daB  jeder  Autor  seinen 
Geist  in- sein  Buch  einschlieBet,  —  vielleicht  wie  jener  Zauberer 
den  hinkenden  Teuf  el  des  le  Sage  in  eine  Spiritusflasche  einschloB 
-  Ist  es  wahr :  so  muB  jeder  VerfaBer  seinem  Buch  zu  guter  letzt 
noch  nachseufzen,  was  Hadrian  seiner  Seele  zurief :  animula 
vagula,  blandula,  quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca? 

vielleicht  zerstiickt  es  doch 

Der  Schneider  hartes  Volk,  ein  ungelehrter  Koch 
Und  was  verderben  nicht  der  Haare  Krauseleyen, 
Gewiirz  und  Kasekram,  Toback  und —  — ""9 

Es  ist  klar,  daB  der  Verkehr  mit  Herder,  s6  sehr  er  auch  fur 
den  jungen  Dichter  forderlich  war,  doch  seine  Meinung  von  der 
damaligen  Leserwelt  nur  ungiinstig  beeinflussen  konnte.  So 
konnte  denn  der  Gedanke  an  ein  freudiges  und  verstandnisin- 
niges  Entgegenkommen  seitens  der  vielkopfigen  Menge  wohl 
kaum  bei  ihm  aufkommen. 

Im  Mai  1771  verlieB  Herder  StraBburg,  "dies  Lumpenloch, 
diesen  elendesten,  wiistesten,  unangenehmsten  Ort,  den  er  je  in 
seinem  Leben  gefunden,"180  um  nach  Biickeburg  iiberzusiedeln. 


«T  g.   p.    11. 

"8  Werke,  ed.  Suphan,  1,  18. 

"9  Werke  1,  21. 

iso  Fr.  Eoth,  Fr.  H.  Jacobis  auserlesener  Briefwechsel  III,  116  und  269. 
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Bald  darauf  (am  15.  Aug.  1771)  kehrte  Goethe  ebenfalls  der 
Stadt  den  Riicken,  in  der  er  so  viel  Liebes  und  Gutes,  aber  auch 
so  manche  schmerzliche  Enttauschung  erfahren,  wo  er  hatte 
erleben  miissen,  daB  die  alten  Gotzen,  vor  denen  er  in  stummer 
Anbetung  gelegen,  von  ihren  Postamenten  gezogen  wurden,  um 
von  einer  neuen  freieren  Zeit  in  die  Rumpelkammer  der  Verges- 
senheit  gestoBen  zu  werden.181 

Seine  Ubersiedelung  nach  Frankfurt  anderte  wenig  in  seiner 
Lebensweise.  Er  folgte  zwar  dera  Wunsche  seines  Vaters  und 
wurde  Rechtsanwalt,  aber  so  recht  ernst  nahm  er  es  mit  diesem 
Berufe  nicht.  Eine  Rastlosigkeit,  deren  Grund  wir  teils  in  den 
Nachwirkungen  der  tragischen  Idylle  in  Sesenheim,  teils  in 
seiner  Abneigung  gegen  die  "Spelunke"  Frankfurt  und  seinen 
neuen  Beruf  zu  suchen  haben,  trieb  ihn  des  ofteren  zu  Wande- 
rungen  nach  den  benachbarten  Stadten  Darmstadt  und  Hom- 
burg.  Die  Gesellschaft  dieser  Sta'dte  stand  in  besonders  hohem 
Grade  unter  dem  EinfluB  der  damals  in  ganz  Deutschland  gras- 
sierenden  "geistigen  Influenza."  "Dort  war  diese  weiche,  dam- 
mernde,  weltschmerzliche  Art  zu  Hause,  dieses  Lacheln  unter 
Thranen,  dieses  krankelnde  Schwelgen  in  verstiegenen  Gefiih- 
len,  "182  dem  Goethe  in  StraBburg  unter  Beihiilfe  Herders  mit 
Miihe  und  Not  entronnen  war.  Auch  hier  wurde  Goethe  nicht 
durch  eigene  bessere  Einsicht  und  Willensstarke  vor  dem  Ex- 
trem  bewahrt,  in  das  so  viele  eitle,  titanisierende  Feuerkopfe  der 
Genieperiode  verfielen.  Erst  Merck  offnete  ihm  die  Augen  iiber 
die  Verwerflichkeit  der  Lebensweise  eines  Gesellschaftsparasiten 
wie  Leuchsenring.  In  den  artistisch-empfindsamen  CongreB  zu 
Ehrenbreitstein,  der  unter  der  personlichen  Leitung  Leuchsen- 
rings  tagte,  brachte  Merck  den  Stoff  der  "  Unvertraglichkeit, " 
wie  es  Goethe  (1811)  in  seiner  Lebensbeschreibung  nennt.  Tat- 
sachlich  vermochte  jedoch  Merck  seinen  jungen  Freund  zu  iiber- 
zeugen,  daB  er  in  diesem  "sublimirtesten  und  atherischsten  aller 
Kreise  seine  Krafte  vertandelte. "  Beide  verlieBen  den  KongreB 
zusammen.  DaB  Merck  einen  gewaltigen  EinfluB  auf  Goethe 


isi  Gervinus  IV,  413:  "Das  Jahr  1768  bedeutete  fiir  die  Geschichte 
der  Umwalzungen  in  unserer  Poesie  ungefahr  das,  was  das  Jahr  1789  fiir 
die  politische  Revolution  in  Frankreich  war. ' ' 

182  w.  Herbst,  Goethe  in  Wetzlar,  12. 
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;msL!('ubt  hat,  wird  ja  von  alien  zeitgenossischen  und  spateren 
Schriftstellern,  und  nicht  zuletzt  von  Goethe  selbst  zugegeben. 

Mercks  Biographen  Wanner,  Stahr,  Ziramermann  und  Loebell 
niachen  es  sich  zur  Aufgabe,  ihn  gegen  gewisse  "  Insinuationen 
und  Beschuldigungen "  Goethes  (Werke  28,  95-97:  D.  &  W.  Ill) 
in  Schutz  zu  nehmen.183  Sie  wollen  ihn  als  den  "edlen,  hehren" 
Freund,  den  gutmiitigen  Menschen  von  reinem,  makellosem  Cha- 
rakter  der  Nachwelt  vor  Augen  f iihren.  Stahr  spricht  von  Mercks 
EinfluB  als  einem  "guten  und  heilsamen,  und  das  selbst  in  den 
seltenen  Fallen,  wo  Goethes  eigene  Worte  dies  in  Abrede  stellen 
oder  zu  stellen  scheinen."184  Diintzer,  der  sich  ebenfalls  den 
Lobrednern  Mercks  angeschlossen  hat,  geht  noch  etwas  weiter, 
indem  er  behauptet,  daB  Goethe  an  der  Stelle,  wo  er  von  dem 
"groBten"  Einflusse  spricht,  den  der  "eigene"  Mann  auf  sein 
Leben  gehabt,  gerade  so  gut  auch  von  einem  ' '  wohlthatigsten  und 
dauerndsten"  hatte  sprechen  kb'nnen.185  Die  Beweisfiihrung 
aller  dieser  Manner  fuBt  zum  groBten  Teil  auf  Ausdriicken  des 
Wohlwollens,  der  Liebe,  Achtung  etc.,  die  sich  in  Briefen  Goethes 
an  Merck  selbst  vorfmden.  Der  unter  den  Schongeistern  der 
damaligen  Zeit  herrschenden  Gefiihlsseligkeit,  die  geradezu  Mode- 
krankheit  war,  ist  dabei  entweder  gar  keine  oder  nur  geringe 
Rechnung  getragen.  Bei  gebuhrender  Beriicksichtigung  des 
jugendlichen,  durch  die  Mode  noch  gesteigerten  Uberschwangs 
ist  in  diesen  Enkomien,  wo  sie  nicht  auf  bloBe  Komplimente 
hinauslaufen,  einfach  freundschaftliche  Gesinnung,  Anerken- 
nung  einer  gewissen  Uberlegenheit  und  Schatzung  guter  Eigen- 
schaften  zu  finden,  die  Goethe  auch  in  spateren  Jahren  noch 
ausdriicklich  hervorhob.  Ubrigens  ist  das  einschlagige  Material 
in  den  Briefen  Goethes  an  den  alteren  Freund  begreiflicherweise 

183  Karl  Wagner,  Briefe  an  Johann  Heinrich  Merck  von  Goethe,  Herder, 
Wieland  und  andern  bedeutenden  Zeitgenossen.  1835;  Briefe  an  und  von 
Johann  Heinrich  Merck.     Eine  selbstandige  Folge  der  im  Jahr  1835  erschie- 
nenen   Briefe  an  J.   H.   Merck.   1838;    Briefe  aus  dem  Freundeskreise  von 
Goethe,  Herder,  Hopfner  und   Merck.  1847   (wir  werden  uns  im  Folgenden 
der  Kiirze  halber  auf  diese  drei  Werke  mit  "Wagner  A,  B,  C"  beziehen). 
Adolf   Stahr,   Johann   Heinrich   Mercks  ausgewahlte   Schriften   zur   schonen 
Literatur  und  Kunst.   1840.     Georg  Zimmermann,  Johann  Heinrich  Merck, 
seine   Umgebung   und   Zeit.   1871.      Richard   Loebell,   Mephistopheles- Merck. 
1895;   Der  Anti-Necker  J.  G.  Mercks  und  der  Minister  Fr.  K.  von  Moser. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Beurteilung  J.  G.  Mercks.  1896. 

184  Stahr  18. 

iss  Kiirschner,  Deutsche  Xational-Litteratur  100,  82. 
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einseitig;  gegen  AuBerungen  liber  die  andere  Seite  von  Mercks 
Charakter  kann  es  nur  im  Falle  eines  unversohnlichen  Wider- 
spruchs  ins  Feld  gefiihrt  werden,  und  auch  dann  ist  sein  Wert 
noch  ganzlich  durch  die  Umstande  bedingt. 

Doch  sehen  wir  uns  vorerst  einmal  die  hauptsachlich  ange- 
fochtene  Charakterskizze  an,  die  Goethe  von  dem  Freunde  seiner 
Jugend  in  "Dichtung  und  Wahrheit"186  entworfen  hat:  "In 
seinem  Charakter  lag  ein  wunderbares  MiBverhaltniB :  von  Natur 
ein  braver,  edler,  zuverlassiger  Mann,  hatte  er  sich  gegen  die 
Welt  erbittert,  und  lieB  diesen  grillenkranken  Zug  dergestalt  in 
sich  walten,  daB  er  eine  uniiberwindliche  Neigung  fiihlte,  vor- 
satzlich  ein  Schalk,187  ja  ein  Schelm188  zu  sein.  Verstandig, 
ruhig,  gut  in  einem  Augenblick,  konnte  es  ihm  in  dem  andern 
einfallen,  wie  die  Schnecke  ihre  Horner  hervorstreckt,  irgend 
etwas  zu  thun,  was  einen  andern  krankte,  verletzte,  ja  was  ihm 
schadlich  ward.  Doch  wie  man  gern  mit  etwas  Gefahrlichem 
umgeht,  wenn  man  selbst  davor  sicher  zu  sein  glaubt,  so  hatte 
ich  eine  desto  groBere  Neigung  mit  ihm  zu  leben  und  seiner  guten 
Eigenschaften  zu  genieBen,  da  ein  zuversichtliches  Gefiihl  mich 
ahnen  lieB,  daB  er  seine  schlimme  Seite  nicht  gegen  mich  kehren 
werde.  Wie  er  sich  nun,  durch  diesen  sittlich  unruhigen  Geist, 
durch  dieses  BediirfniB,  die  Menschen  hamisch  und  tiickisch  zu 
behandeln,  von  einer  Seite  das  gesellige  Leben  verdarb,  so  wider- 
sprach  eine  andere  Unruhe,  die  er  auch  recht  sorgfaltig  in  sich 
nahrte,  seinem  innern  Behagen.  Er  fiihlte  namlich  einen  ge- 
wissen  dilettantischen  Productionstrieb,  dem  er  um  so  mehr 
nachhing,  als  er  sich  in  Prosa  und  Versen  leicht  und  gliicklich 
ausdriickte,  und  unter  den  schb'nen  Geistern  jener  Zeit  eine  Rolle 
zu  spielen  gar  wohl  wagen  durfte.  Ich  besitze  selbst  noch  poe- 
tische  Episteln  von  ungemeiner  Kiihnheit,  Derbheit,  Swiftischer 


IBB  Werke  28,  95-96.    In  Grimms  WSrterbuch  (8,  2073)  wird  diese  Stelle 
irrtiimlich  auf  Herder  bezogen. 

187  Goethe  gibt  in  seiner  Novelle  "Die  guten  Weiber"  die  folgende 
Definition  f iir  das  Wort  Schalk :     ' '  Freilich  bedeutet  das  Wort  Schalk  im 
gewohnlichen  Sinne  eine  Person,  die  mit  Heiterkeit  und  Schadenfreude  je- 
mand  einen  Possen  spielt. "     Werke  18,  310. 

188  Tiber  die  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  "Schelm"  bei  Goethe  vgl.  Bieder- 
mann  II,  290-291   (mit  Eiemer)  :     "Wenn  wir  nicht  so  ehrliche  rechtschaf- 
fene  Leute  waren,  so  mochten  wir  wohl  (auch)  solche  Schelme  sein  wie  ihr — 
das  ist  ohngefahr  das  Apophthegma  aller  der  sogenannten  Patrioten,  die  um 
der  Lumpe  willen  sich  fur  diese  aufopfern. " 
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Galle,  die  sich  durch  originelle  Ansichten  der  Personen  und 
Sachen  hochlich  auszeichnen,  aber  zugleich  mit  so  verletzender 
Kraft  geschrieben  sind,  dafi  ich  sie  nicht  einmal  gegenwartig 
publiciren  mochte,  sondern  sie  entweder  vertilgen,  oder  als  aiif- 
fallende  Documente  des  geheimen  Zwiespalts  in  unserer  Literatur 
der  Nachwelt  aufbewahren  muB.  DaB  er  jedoch  bei  alien  seinen 
Arbeiten  verneinend  und  zerstorend  zu  Werke  ging,  war  ihm 
selbst  unangenehm,  und  er  sprach  es  oft  aus,  er  beneide  mich  um 
meine  unschuldige  Darstellungslust,  welche  aus  der  Freude  an 
dem  Vorbild  und  dem  Nachgebildeten  entspringe. ' ' 

Zugegeben  nun,  daB  dem  sechzigjahrigen  Goethe  zahlreiche 
Einzelheiten  seiner  so  ereignisreichen  Vergangenheit  entfallen 
waren,  daB  ihm  die  Reihenfolge  der  Begebenheiten  in  mehr  als 
einem  Falle  nicht  mehr  klar  vor  Augen  stand,  daB  die  Dichtung 
gelegentlieh  die  historische  Wahrheit  beeintrachtigte ;  so  ist  doch 
kaum  anzunehmen,  daB  sich  seine  Vorstellung  von  dern  Charakter 
eines  Mannes,  mit  dem  er  Jahre  lang  intim  verkehrte,  in  so 
wesentlichen  Punkten  geandert,  daB  er  ihm  eine  "schlimme 
Seite"  angedichtet  habe,  die  gar  nicht  bestand.  Dem  widerspricht 
iiberdies  seine  ausdriickliche  Angabe  iiber  das  "  zuversichtliche 
Gefiihl,  das  ihn  ahnen  lieB,  Merck  werde  seine  schlimme  Seite 
nicht  gegen  ihn  kehren ; "  er  war  sich  also  der  Fehler  des 
Freundes  von  vornherein  klar  bewuBt  und  erinnerte  sich  im 
Alter  noch  deutlich  des  inneren  Vorganges,  der  seine  Haltung 
gegen  ihn  bestimmte.  Man  wird  sich  wohl  kaum  zu  der  Annahme 
versteigen,  daB  Goethe  dies  nachtraglich  frei  erfunden  oder  sich 
selbst  dariiber  getauscht  habe.  Von  etwaiger  spaterer  Eingenom- 
menheit  gegen  Merck  ist  bei  Goethe  keine  Spur  zu  finden.  Seine 
Charakterisierung  des  Jugendfreundes  zeugt  durchaus  von  ru- 
higer  Objektivitat,  von  strenger,  aber  wohlwollender  Gerechtig- 
keit.  Er  nennt  ihn  "von  Natur  brav,  edel,  zuverlassig, "  er  lobt 
ihn  als  "schonen  Geist"  im  besten  Sinne,  als  einen  Schrifteteller, 
der  sich  "durch  originelle  Ansichten  hochlich  auszeichnete, "  und 
er  schreibt  das  Tadelnswerte  in  ihm  nachsichtig  einem  "grillen- 
kranken  Zuge, "  der  Erbitterung  gegen  die  Welt  zu.  Die  Dar- 
stellung  macht  im  Ganzen  wie  im  Einzelnen  den  Eindruck  der 
Zuverlassigkeit,  und  fur  die  Richtigkeit  dieses  Eindrucks  fallt 
ferner  noch  die  Tatsache  ins  Gewicht,  daB  Goethe  bei  den  zahl- 
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reichen  Gelegenheiten,  wo  er  auf  Merck  zu  sprechen  kommt, 
sei  es  in  seinen  Briefen,  Werken  oder  Unterhaltungen,  sich  voll- 
standig  gleich  bleibt:  er  ehrt  und  wiirdigt  seine  guten  Eigen- 
schaften  und  seine  Begabung,  spricht  ihm  aber  die  Kunst,  mit 
seinen  Mitmensehen  in  Frieden  zu  leben,  durchaus  ab. 

Wagner189  halt  es  iiberhaupt  nicht  fiir  notig,  einen  Grund 
fur  die  von  ihm  verfochtene  Hypothese  von  Goethes  ungerechter 
Sinnesanderung  anzufiihren ;  und  Stahr,  der  wortlich  von  ihm 
abdruckt,190  folgt  seinem  Beispiel.  Zimmermanns  Ansicht, 
daB  das  Ende  des  Unglucklichen191  fiir  den  "nun  [1811!]  grie- 
chisches  MaB  anstrebenden  Goethe"  diesen  da  von  abgeschreckt 
habe,  "bei  Mercks  Lichtseiten  gemiithlich  und  freudig  zu  ver- 
weilen,"192  ist  gradezu  falsch.  Das  beweisen  folgende  Worte, 
die  Goethe  am  3.  Dez.  1812,  also  nur  ein  Jahr  spater,  an  Zelter 
schrieb,  als  sich  dessen  altester  Stiefsohn  erschossen  hatte: 
"tiber  die  That  oder  Unthat  selbst  weiB  ich  nichts  zu  sagen. 
Wenn  das  taedium  vitae  den  Menschen  ergreift,  so  ist  er  zu 
bedauern,  nicht  zu  schelten.  DaB  alle  Symptome  dieser  wunder- 
lichen,  so  natiirlichen  als  unnatiirlichen  Krankheit  auch  einmal 
mein  Innerstes  durchrast  haben,  daran  laBt  Werther  wohl  nie- 
mand  zweifeln.  Ich  weiB  recht  gut,  was  es  mich  fiir  Entschliisse 
und  Anstrengungen  kostete,  damals  den  Wellen  des  Todes  zu 
entkommen,  sowie  ich  mich  aus  manchem  spatern  Schiffbruch 
auch  miihsam  rettete  und  miihselig  erholte.  "193  Auch  der  jiingste 
Verehrer  Mercks,  Richard  Loebell,  protestiert  gegen  die  Be- 
zeichnung  "Mephistopheles-Merck,"  riihmt  an  anderer  Stelle  die 
"GroBe  der  ganzen  Denkungsart  und  Weichheit  des  Herzens" 
seines  Schiitzlings,  kann  aber  schlieBlich  doch  nicht  umhin  — 
nach  einem  verzweifelten  Versuche,  das  Verfahren  Mercks  gegen 
Fr.  K.  von  Moser  psychologisch  zu  erklaren  —  die  Gehassigkeit 
scharf  zu  tadeln,  mit  der  Merck  die  AuBerungen  seines  Gegners 
entstellt  und  kein  Mittel  unversucht  laBt,  den  Sturz  desselben  zu 
bewirken.  Die  Bezeichnung  "  mephistophelisch "  fiir  ein  derar- 
tiges  Verfahren  ist  sicherlich  nicht  zu  stark. 

189  Wagner  A,  VIII. 

100  Stahr  74. 

19i  Merck  hatte  .sich  am  27.  Juni  1791  erschossen. 

"2  Zimmermann  573. 

193  Werke  IV.  23,  185-186. 
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Ein  Blick  auf  das  Verhaltnis  Mercks  zur  Darmstadter  Gesell- 
schaft  zeigt  nur  zu  deutlich  die  Richtigkeit  der  Bemerkung 
Goethes,  Merck  habe  sich  durch  sein  Bediirfnis,  die  Menschen 
hamisch  und  tuckisch  zu  behandeln,  das  gesellige  Leben  verdor- 
ben.  Mercks  Korrespondenz  laBt  dies  am  besten  erkennen :  "Al- 
lerdings  hatte  ich  Lust,  meinen  Platz  zu  verandern  .  .  .,"194 
schreibt  er  an  Hopfner  am  3.  Juni  1775 ;  und  ungefahr  ein  halbes 
Jahr  spater:  "Das  Beste  ist  man  lauft  davon.  Aber  da  miissen 
denn  die  andern  Leute,  vor  denen  man  lauft,  nicht  hinterdrein 
schreyen,  warum  lauft  Ihr  so?  Sodann  halt's  mir  schwer,  aus 
meinem  Barenloche  heraus  zu  kriechen,  das  Loch  mag  noch  so 
finster  und  die  Gegend  umher  noch  so  ode  seyn.  "195  Wieland 
nennt  Mercks  Leben  eine  ' '  Verbannung,  "19e  eine  Existenz  "wie 
auf  einer  Jnsel  mitten  im  Ocean. '  '197  Wie  er  mit  seiner  ganzen 
Umgebung  zerf alien  war,  zeigen  die  folgenden  Zeilen:  "Ich 
wandle  in  meinem  Klostergartchen  mit  hohen  Mauern  und  bin 
froh,  wenn  die  Leute  nicht  sehen,  wie  meine  Kohlhaupter  wach- 
sen.  Denn  die  meisten  gb'nnens  Einem  doch  nicht,  und  die  an- 
dern f  reuen  sich  nicht  daran ;  also  ists  besser,  sie  sehens  nicht. '  '198 
Die  Trennung  von  Goethe  scheint  ihn  noch  mehr  verbittert  zu 
haben  ;199  und  in  den  letzten  Jahren  seines  Lebens  wird  er  voll- 
standig  zum  Hypochonder. 

Auch  seine  Werke  atmen  fast  durchweg  diesen  unnatiirlichen 
Ha6  gegen  die  Gesellschaft,  deren  Mitglied  er  war.  DaB  die 
Ausdriicke  unverhohlenen  Widerwillens  gegen  das  Kleinstadt- 
leben,  denen  wir  in  seinem  "  Akademischen  Brief wechsel "  mit 
groBer  RegelmaBigkeit  begegnen,  auf  Darmstadt  und  dessen  Ein- 
wohner  zielen,  bedarf  keiner  weiteren  Erklarung.  Auch  die 
"Geschichte  des  Herrn  Oheims, "  "Lindor,"  und  "Herr  Oheim 
der  Jiingere"  konnen  als  Tendenzromane  angesehen  werden,  die 
mit  der  Absicht  geschrieben  sind,  das  Gesellschaftsleben  der 
kleinstadtischen  Residenz  zu  karrikieren. 

194  Wagner  C,  121. 

IBS  Ibid.  129  (an  Hopfner,  8.  Sept.  1775). 

190  Wagner  B,  78  (Wieland  an  Merck,  7.  Okt.  1776). 

ID?  Wagner  A,  99  (Wieland  an  Merck,  13.  Jan.  1777). 

i»8  Wagner  C,  148  (an  Hopfner,  23.  Aug.  1777). 

i9»  Vgl.  Wagner  B,  97  ff.  (Herbst  1777):  "Der  Ton  ist  bier  so  ab- 
scheulich  als  er  je  gewesen;  "  Wagner  A,  177  (an  Hopfner,  Friihjahr  1781) : 
' '  Ich  befinde  mich  ziemlich  wohl  hier,  wenn  ich  nicht  ausgehe.  Aber  die 
Menschen  driicken  mich  centnerschwer. " 
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Im  Ubrigen  wird  das  Ungiinstige,  was  Goethe  von  Merck  sagt, 
vollauf  bestatigt  durch  Mercks  Briefwechsel  mit  seinen  Freun- 
den.  Die  darin  am  oftesten  von  ihm  bekundeten  oder  von  An- 
dern  erwahnten  Charakterziige  mogen  hier  folgen:  Ka'lte  und 
Unruhe,200  Faulheit,201  Planlosigkeit,202  Mangel  an  Integritat,203 
Unpiinktlichkeit  und  Unzuverlassigkeit,204  Unredlichkeit,205 
Klatschsucht200  und  Ubellaunigkeit.207 

Die  groBte  Ungerechtigkeit  jedoch  sehen  die  Apologeten 
Mercks,  wie  schon  angedeutet,  in  dem  Umstande,  daB  Goethe  zu 
verschiedenen  Malen208  den  Namen  Merck  mit  Mephistopheles  in 
Verbindung  gebracht  hat.  Goethe  hat  ihm  den  Beinamen  augen- 
scheinlich  schon  wahrend  der  Frankfurter  Zeit  ihrer  Bekannt- 
schaft  gegeben,  wie  wir  nicht  nur  aus  dem  Jacobi-Forster 'schen 
Briefwechsel,209  sondern  auch  aus  dem  von  Zeitgenossen  ersehen 
konnen,  die  dem  Darmstadter  Kritiker  freundlich  gesinnt 
waren.210 


200  Wagner  A,  36  (Herder  an  Merck,  Oktober  1772). 

-oi  Ibid.;  ferner  Wagner  A,  44  (Herder  an  Merck,  1772  von  Biickeburg)  ; 
B,  155  (Wieland  an  Merck,  24.  Juni  1778)  ;  C,  282  (Merck  an  Karl  August, 
28.  Marz  1789). 

202  Wagner  C,  282  (Merck  an  Karl  August,  28.  Marz  1789) ;  ibid.,  152 
(Merck  an  Nicolai,  3.  Nov.  1777). 

203  Merck  schrieb  auf  Bitten  Wielands  giinstige  Kritiken  fur  Leute,  die 
dem  Merkur  von  Nutzen  sein  konnten.     Vgl.  Ende  von  Wielands  Brief  an 
Merck  vom  20.  Okt.  1779  (Wagner  A,  196)  und  Rezension  im  Merkur,  Jahr- 
gang,  1779,  IV,  278;  Wieland  an  Merck,  30.  Mai  1776  (B,  70),  16.  Juni  1778 
(B,  154),  und  1782  (B,  196). 

204  Wagner  A,  377   (Goethes  Mutter  an  Merck,  21.  Febr.  1783)  ;  B,  156 
und  177  f.  (Wieland  an  Merck,  24.  Juni  1778  und  10.  Aug.  1780). 

205  Rudolf  Zoppritz,  Aus  F.  H.  Jacobis  NachlaB.  Leipzig  1869.  I,  22  f . : 
Jacobis  AuBerungen  iiber  Merck. 

206  Wagner  A,  187   (Sophie  von  La  Roche  an  Merck,  30.  Okt.  1779); 
ibid.  508  (W.  Tischbein  an  Merck,  10.  Okt.  1787). 

207  in  Briefen  Wielands  an  Merck  vom  11.  Juli  1781  (Wagner  A,  299- 
301),  29.  Aug.  1781  (ibid.  305  f.),  26.  Mai  1777  (B,  94),  27.  Okt.  1777  (B, 
109),  22.  Feb.  1779   (A,  156),  14.  Mai  1778   (B,  140),  1.  Marz  1779   (A, 
162),  Ende  1779  (A,  198),  16.  Juni  1780  (A,  249  f.),  27.  Okt.  1783  (A,  400). 

208  Werke  28,  95-97;  28,  171;  28,  348;  29,  93;  ferner  Eckermann  II,  222. 

209  Fr.   Roth,   Fr.   H.   Jacobis   auserlesener   Briefwechsel   I,   284 ;    ferner 
Th.  H.,  geb.  H.,  Johann  Georg  Forsters  Briefwechsel.     Nebst  einigen  Nach- 
richten  von  seinem  Leben.    Leipzig  1829.     I,  223  f.  und  234.  Fr.  H.  Jacob! 
und  J.  G.  Forster  standen  jedoch  mit  Merck  auf  dem  KriegsfuBe,  wie  aus 
dem   vom    13.    Nov.    1779    datierten   Briefe   Jacobis    erhellt    (Zoppritz   I,. 
22-24). 

210  Wagner  B,   105    (Wieland  an  Merck,  22.   Sept.   1777);   A,   289    (8. 
Juni  1781) ;  A,  307  (29.  Aug.  1781) ;  B,  231  (4.  Feb.  1784) ;  B,  309  (Anna 
Amalia  an  Merck,  6.  Nov.  1781);  A,  272  (Karl  August  an  Merck,  16.  Okt. 
1780);  C,  188  (Albertine  von  Griin,  14.  Nov.  1781). 
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Eine  derartige  AuBerung  Goethes  ist  uns  aber  dem  Wortlaute 
nach  erst  aus  dem  Jahre  1831  erhalten.  Sie  lautet:  "Merck 
und  ich  waren  immer  mit  einander  wie  Faust  und  Mephisto- 
pheles.  "211  Und  was  Goethe  damit  meinte,  davon  haben  wir  eine 
Probe  in  der  folgenden  Reminiszenz  aus  der  Wetzlarer  Zeit: 
"Kaum  konnte  ich  erwarten,  bis  ich  ihn  [Merck]  bei  Lotten 
eingefuhrt;  allein  seine  Gegenwart  in  diesem  Kreise  gerieth  mir 
nicht  zum  Gedeihen :  denn  wie  Mcphistopheles,  er  mag,hintreten 
wohin  er  will,  wohl  schwerlich  Segen  mitbringt,  so  machte  er  mir, 
durch  seine  Gleichgiiltigkeit  gegen  diese  geliebte  Person,  wenn  er 
mich  auch  nicht  zum  Wanken  brachte,  doch  wenigstens  keine 
Freude.  "212  Auch  Gretchens  Bemerkungen  iiber  Mephistopheles 
in  der  Gartenszene  im  Faust213  passen  genau  auf  Merck : 

' '  Kommt  er  einmal  zur  Thiir  herein, 

Sieht  er  immer  so  spottisch  drein, 

Und  halb  ergrimmt; 

Man  sieht,  daB  er  an  niehts  keinen  Antheil  nimmt; 

Es  steht  im  an  der  Stirn '  geschrieben, 

DaB  er  nicht  mag  eine  Seele  lieben. " 

Und  man  braucht  nur  die  Stelle  in  der  weiter  oben  zitierten 
Charakterisierung  Mercks  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit:214  "DaB 
er  jedoch  bei  alien  seinen  Arbeiten  verneinend  und  zerstorend 
zu  Werke  ging,  .  .  ."  neben  die  Worte  zu  halten,  mit  denen 
Mephistopheles  im  Faust215  sein  eigenes  Wesen  kennzeichnet : 
' '  Ich  bin  der  Geist  der  stets  verneint ! 

So  ist  denn  alles  was  ihr  Siinde, 
Zerstorung,  kurz  das  Bose  nennt, 
Mein  eigentliches  Element" 

um  zu  sehen,  wie  eng  Goethe  auch  unbewuBt  Mephistopheles  mit 
Merck  assoziierte. 


211  Eckermann  II,  222  (27.  Marz  1831). 

212  Werke  28,  131    (D.  &  W.  Ill);   vgl.  K.  A.  Bottiger,  Literarische 
Zustande   und  Zeitgenossen   (1838):      "Merck  habe   eine  teuflische  Lust, 
Leute,  die  sich  glucklich  fiihlen,  in  ihrem  Gliicke  zu  storen,  daB  ihn  Goethe 
deshalb  in  seinem  Mephistopheles  verewigt  habe"    (zitiert  nach  Stahr, 
102). 

213  Werke  14,  175. 

214  Werke  28,  96. 

215  Werke  14,  67  (Faust  I,  1338  ff.). 
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Nach  all  diesem  wird  uns  eine  Handlung  Goethes  verstand- 
lich,  die  sonst  kaum  zu  erklaren  ware  und  die  zu  den  eigentiim- 
lichsten  MutmaBungen  AnlaB  gegeben  hat:216  seine  Weigerung, 
Merck  als  Kammerrat  nach  Eisenach  zu  berufen.  Die  Berufung 
war  von  keinem  Geringeren  als  dem  Herzog  selbst  vorgeschlagen 
worden.  "Alte  Baume  verpflanzen  sich  nicht  gut,"217  das  war 
alles,  was  Goethe  zur  Motivierung  seiner  Stellungnahme  zu  sagen 
fiir  notig  befand.  Er  kannte  Mercks  menschenfeindliche  Denk- 
art  und  wollte  seinen  Freund  und  Gonner  nicht  mit  einem  Manne 
belasten,  der  von  Natur  so  stark  dazu  beanlagt  war,  Unfrieden 
zu  stiften. 

HaBte  Merck  die  Gesellschaft,  so  verachtete  er  das  groBe 
Publikum,  die  Philister.  Sein  Brief  an  Hopfner  vom  23.  Aug. 
1777  laBt  das  am  deutlichsten  erkennen:  "Mir  thuts  leid,  daB 
Sie  in  ein  offentliches  Geriicht  verwickelt  sind,  verlassen  Sie  sich 
indessen  darauf,  es  wird  so  plotzlich  verhallen,  daB  Sie  selbst 
nicht  wissen,  wie;  denn  das  Publikum  ist  das  Thier,  das  sich 
nahret  mit  allem  Koth  auf  der  Gasse,  was  ihm  das  Bachlein  Zeit, 
das  denn,  wie  Sie  wissen,  hiibsch  schnell  flieBt,  zuzuspielen  fiir 
gut  befindet.  Aller  Unsinn,  der  gedacht  werden  kann,  wird 
Ihnen  indessen  beygelegt  werden  und  je  besser  und  unschadlicher 
Sie  bisher  mit  Ihren  Mitmenschen  gehandelt  haben,  desto  besser 
und  herzhafter  werden  sie  zutreten.  "218  Wie  wenig  ihm  an  dem 
Urteile  des  Publikums  —  wenn  er  diesem  iiberhaupt  ein  solches 
zutraut219 —  gelegen  ist,  ersehen  wir  aus  der  Bereitwilligkeit,  mit 
der  er  dem  wiederholten  Ansinnen  Wielands,  einfluBreichen 
Personen  giinstige  Rezensionen  zu  schreiben,  nachkam.220  Als 
auBerordentlicher  Mensch  nahm  er  fiir  sich  das  Pvecht  der  Her- 


216  Zimmermann,  Merck,  286. 

2i7Werke  IV.  3,  206  (Goethe  an  Merck,  11.  Jan.  1778).  Merck  war 
damals  37  Jahre  alt. 

218  Wagner  C,  148. 

218  Gervinus,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung  (5.  Aufl.  1873)  IV, 
619:  "wirklich  konnte  er  das  empfangende  Publikum  von  der  tiichtigsten 
Seite  darstellen,  und  er  verachtete  aufs  tiefste  die  Urtheilslosigkeit  des 
groBen  Haufens  und  seine  materielle  und  schwerfallige  Natur.  Ganz  wie 
Lessing  ziirnte  er  iiber  die  Nation,  die  immer  Shakespeares  und  Sternes 
verlangte  und  doch  den  Literaten  von  Beruf  Eang  und  Achtung  versagte; 
die  die  Sinnlichkeit  als  einen  Kausch  betrachtete,  dessen  man  sich  schamen 
miisse,  wenn  er  voriiber  ist. ' ' 

220  s.  Anm.  203. 
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renmoral  in  Anspruch,221  die  unbarmherzig  iiber  die  Schicksale 
der  Niederen  hinwegschreitend  sogar  vor  dem  Betruge  nicht 
zuriickschreckt.222  Beweise  fiir  seine  Animositat  gegen  die  Menge 
sind  leicht  zu  erbringen.223 

Wie  verhielt  sich  nun  Goethe  diesen  Anschauungen  Mercks 
gegeniiber?  Es  unterliegt  keinem  Zweifel,  daB  er  das  "schnei- 
dige"  Vorgehen  seines  Mentors  billigte  und  Geschmack  fand  an 
dessen  scharfer,  oft  vernichtender  Kritik.  Wieland  schreibt  an 
Merck  am  26.  Jan.  1776:  "Ihre  Methode  ira  Recensiren  hat 
meinen  und  Goethens  ganzen  Beifall.  "224  Und  ein  andermal: 
"Mache  Dich,  sobald  Du  nur  iramer  kannst,  an  Deinen  Schreib- 
tisch,  und  laB  die  Hundekerls,  deren  Du  am  SchluB  Deines 
Briefes  gedenkst,  und  deren  Gehirn-Excrementa  das  teutsche 
horndumme  Publikum  izt  so  heiBhungrig  verschluckt,  Alles  ent- 
gelten,  was  Dir  die  Gotter  zu  Leid  gethan  haben  .  .  .  es  ist 
einmal  wieder  hohe  Zeit,  daB  unserer  albernen  lesenden  Welt  der 
Kopf  zurecht  gesetzt  werde.  .  .  .  Ich  glaub  selbst,  daB  es 
Dir  leichter  urn's  Herz  werden  wiirde,  wenn  Du  so  eine  Hasen- 
hetze  vornehmen  wiirdest  —  nichts  davon  zu  sagen,  daB  Ooethen 
und  der  Herzogin  Amalie  und  dem  Herzog  ein  wahres  gaudium 
dadurch  gemacht  wiirde."225  Merck  war  der  Herausgeber  der 
Frankfurter  gelehrten  Anzeigen.  Unter  ihm  lernte  Goethe  die 
Kunst  des  Kritisierens ;  Merck  f iihrte  ihm  bei  seinen  ersten  Ver- 
suchen  als  Rezensent  die  Hand.  So  ahnlich  ist  der  Stil  der 
beiden  Manner,  daB  man  heute  noch  nicht  mit  Bestimmtheit 
angeben  kann,  welcher  von  beiden  der  Verfasser  gewisser  Rezen- 
sionen  ist.228  Die  Riicksichtslosigkeit,  mit  der  vorgegangen  wiirde. 


221  Bielschowski,  Goethe  I,  239. 

222  Eckermann  I,  51  (18.  Feb.  1829) ;  ibid.  II,  225  (29.  Marz  1831)  ;  vgl. 
Werke  11,  102    (Clavigo  IV,  2)    Carlos    (Merck):      "Und  was  ist  GroBe, 
Clavigo?    Sich  in  Eang  und  Ansehn  iiber  andere  erheben?    Glaub'  es  nicht! 
Wenn  dein  Herz  nicht  grb'Ber  ist,  als  anderer  ihr  's ;  wenn  du  nicht  im  Stande 
bist,  dich  gelassen  iiber  Verhaltnisse  hinauszusetzen,  die  einen  gemeinen 
Menschen  angstigen  wiirden,  so  bist  du  mit  alien  deinen  Bandern  und  Ster- 
nen,  bist  mit  der  Krone  selbst  nur  ein  gemeiner  Mensch. ' '    Ferner  Stahr,  146 
(Akademischer  Brief wechsel)    Werner   an   Sternberg:      "Einen   Schelm   zu 
betriigen  ist  doch  eine  siiBe  Empfindung!     Was  hatte  der  Jude  in  den  Brief 
zu  gucken !  ' ' 

223  stahr  157,  166,  172,  230,  283,  284,  336-339;  Wagner  C,  124,  133,  145. 

224  Wagner  A,  87;  vgl.  B,  69. 

225  Wagner  A,  402  (27.  Okt.  1783). 

226  Vgl.  Werke  28,  301  und  311  ff. 
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1st  Merckisch,  und  Goethe  nahm  mit  jugendlichem  Enthusiasmus 
an  der  "Rauferei"227  teil.  Kein  Wunder,  daB  die  Sprache  in 
manchen  der  Goetheschen  Kritiken  dem  Publikum  gegeniiber 
einen  so  verletzenden  und  hochmiitigen  Ton  annimmt.228  Und 
mit  der  Beendigung  dieses  "kritischen  Streifens"229  horte  der 
EinfluB  Mercks  durchaus  nicht  auf.  Besonders  deutlich  laBt 
sich  derselbe  in  Goethes  Briefen  aus  den  Jahren  1774-1775  er- 
kennen.230 

Erst  in  Weimar  machte  sich  Goethe  allmahlich  von  diesen 
Fesseln  los.  Die  Verantwortung,  die  er  mit  dem  Ministeramt 
iibernahm,  gab  ihm  nicht  nur  Selbstandigkeit,  sondern  auch  eine 
gesundere,  tiefere  Lebensanschauung.  Sein  Charakter  reifte  aus : 
ein  Mentor  war  nicht  mehr  vonnoten.  Ein  neuer  Bekanntenkreis, 
besonders  aber  die  Liebe  zu  Frau  von  Stein,  machte  den  Nach- 
wirkungen  friiheren  Umgangs  ein  Ende. 


22-  Weimarisehes  Jahrbuch  2,  467  (Merck  an  Baspe,  2.  Jan.  1773)  :  "Es 
1st  nun  Gottlob  alles  gliicklich  mit  diesem  Jahre  zu  Ende,  und  weder  Herder, 
noch  ich,  oder  meine  andere  Freunde,  die  unbekannt  seyn  wollen,  werden  den 
geringsten  Antheil  mehr  an  dieser  Bauferey  haben. "  (Auch  zitiert  in 
Werke  38,  303). 

228  Vgl.  Werke  37,  252   (Eezension  vom  2.  Juni  1772):     ".     .     .     gaf- 
fende  Haufen     .     .     .";   212-213    (vom  18.  Dez.   1772):      "Am  gaffenden 
Publikum,   ob  das,   wenn's  ausgegafft   hat,   sich   Eechenschaft  geben  kann, 
warum  es  gaffte,   oder  nicht,  was  liegt  an  dem?";   Werke  IV.   2,  52    (an 
J.   C.   Kestner,   Ende  Dezember  1772):      "In  einer  Nachrede  hab  ich   das 
Publikum  und  den  Verleger  turlupinirt. " 

229  Werke  IV.  2,  52  (an  J.  C.  Kestner,  Ende  Dezember  1772)  :     "Da  ists 
denn  zu  Ende  unser  kritisches  Streifen. " 

230  Vgl.  Werke  IV.  2,  187   (an  F.  H.  Jacobi,  21.  Aug.  1774),  207-208 
(an  J.  C.  Kestner,  21.  Nov.  1774),  242   (an  Auguste  Grafin  zu  Stolberg,  7. 
Marz    1775),   253    (an   Johanna   Fahlmer,   Anfang   April    1W5).      Ferner 
finden  wir  unter  den  "Spanen"  im  38.  Bande  (p.  483)  folgende  kraftge- 
nialische  Auslassung:     ".     .     .     das  Publikum,  das  denn  immer  nach  dem 
Dreck  Pillen  Amusement  greifft,  weils  an  der  ennuyeusen  Verstopfung  des 
ganzen  Ichs  laborirt." 
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' '  All  these  stories,  and  ten  thousand  others  which  are  still  more  wonder- 
ful, have  a  common  origin ;  many  of  them  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
or  are  repeated  only  in  a  disconnected  form;  but  the  origin  of  them  is  what 
no  one  has  told,  and  may  as  well  be  told  now;  for  the  tale  is  suited  to  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  king. ' ' 

Tr.,  Benjamin  Jowett,  Dialogues  of  Plato,  iv,  467. 

".  .  .  dieser  (der  Mythos)  als  eine  vom  Volke  selbst  geschaffene 
Welt  von  Phantasiebildern  blieb  im  Alterthum  immer  der  Hauptinhalt  der 
Dichtung  auch  in  der  Zeit  der  Verstandesbildung,  nur  dass  nun  das  poetische 
Bild  von  der  prosaischen  Wirklichkeit  unterschieden  wurde. " 

A.  Boeckh,  Encylc.  u.  Method,  d.  Pliilol.  Wisschftn., 

2d  ed.,  Leipzig   1886,   p.   649. 

" .  .  .  But  little  by  little,  in  what  seemed  the  most  spontaneous  fiction, 
a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  sources  of  poetry  and  romance  begins  to 
disclose  a  cause  for  each  fancy,  an  education  that  has  led  up  to  each  train 
of  thought,  a  store  of  inherited  materials  from  out  of  which  each  province 
of  the  poet 's  land  has  been  shaped,  and  built  over,  and  peopled. ' ' 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i,  273. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  marvellous  in  Romance — Its  profusion,  and  recurrent 
character — Its  neglect  by  literary  criticism — Aristotle — Desul- 
tory and  fragmentary  nature  of  wonder-criticism  after 
Aristotle — Data  furnished  by  the  ethnologists — The  opportunity 
for  a  criticism  of  the  marvellous — Purpose  and  plan  of  the 
present  work — History  of  the  usage  of  the  term  "marvellous" 
— as  an  intensive — as  denoting  the  supernatural — in  other 
languages — Suggestiveness  of  these  usages. 

In  the  matter  of  Romance,  whether  in  the  ancient  adventures 
of  those  great  world-wanderers,  Gilgamesh  and  Ulysses,  or  in  the 
medieval  theme  of  Peredur,  or  the  fragrant  old  song-stories  of 
Floriz  and  Blauncheflour,  or  yet  in  the  modern  sophistication  of 
Hoffman's  Golden  Bowl  or  Anne  Radeliffe's  Mysteries  of 
Vdolpho,  there  is  an  element  which  recurs  so  often  that  its  char- 
acteristic note  is  well-nigh  universally  associated  with  the 
romantic  spirit.  This  element  is  rich  in  metamorphoses.  It  may 
appear  in  the  guise  of  those  prophetic  dreams  that  play  so  large  a 
part  in  the  Gilgamesh  story,  or  again  as  the  strange  and  awful 
Scorpion-men  whose  glances  meant  death  and  moved  mountains, 
much  to  the  fear  of  the  Semitic  hero;  in  the  Greek  epic,  Poly- 
phemus and  Circe  are  but  two  of  the  many  forms  undertaken  by 
the  same  element;  the  Graal  itself,  with  all  its  quota  of  super- 
natural circumstance  and  visitation,  erects  the  element  into  a 
position  of  central  importance;  tuneful  lovers  like  Floriz  and 
Aucassin  are  always  familiar  with  it  in  its  shapes  of  talisman  or 
other  magical  machine;  the  weird  doings  in  Archivarius  Lind- 
forst's  house,  or  those  faces  from  the  tapestry  that  carry  off 
Ludovico  from  Udolpho,  are  still  other  examples  of  its  protean 
nature.  Cases  might  be  multiplied  in  wearisome  profusion : 
animals  speak;  river-gods  amorously  pursue  the  daughters  of 
men;  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  for  days  together  heroes  wage  pro- 
digious battle  with  supernatural  dragons ;  giants  hold  maidens  in 
magic  castles  of  shining  brass ;  a  mysterious  hand  writes  upon  the 
wall;  shamans  in  ecstacy  reveal  the  future;  this  hero  kills  ten 
thousand  paynims  with  his  single  unaided  arm,  while  another  is 
performing  a  journey  to  the  region  of  the  dead ;  griffins  fly  over 
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land  and  sea ;  enchanted  flames  are  raised  against  the  advance  of 
the  hero;  the  necromancer  spells  his  charms  and  mixes  his 
philters ;  Faery  Mab  and  Friar's  Lantern  take  their  flitting  places 
in  this  endless  procession  of  the  marvellous. 

The  marvellous, — that  is  the  element  which  is  so  constantly 
recurring  in  the  matter  of  romance.  In  the  literature  of  every 
age  its  presence  is  provocative  of  pleasure  or  criticism  upon 
the  part  of  the  reading  or  learned  public. .  In  the  myth  and  legend 
of  the  barbarian  it  multiplies  under  religious  and  faithful  sanction., 
With  the  rise  of  a  critical  philosophy  it  is  subjected  to  searching 
analysis ;  but  no  philosophy  or  science  of  a  few  can  check  its  ad- 
vance, for  it  lives  perennially  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  ignorant  masses.  When  a  self-conscious  epic  art 
develops,  the  adoption  and  handling  of  the  prodigious  become 
subjects  of  acrimonious  dispute.1  The  European  Middle  Ages  con- 
tributed to  occidental  marvel  a  renovation,  and  a  new  impulse 
along  both  sacred  and  profane  lines.  Chivalry,  that  romantic 
institution  of  the  wonderful,  belonged,  as  Professor  Woodberry 
has  well  said,  "to  a  world  of  marvel,  where  the  unknown, 
even  in  geography,  was  a  large  constituent  element,  and  magic, 
superstition,  and  devildom  were  so  rife  as  to  be  almost  parts  of 
the  human  mind."2  Medieval  Metrical  Romance  perpetuated  all 
this  in  a  literary  form;  and,  after  the  skepticism  of  the  Age  of 
Reason  had  dwindled,  the  same  themes  lived  again  in  the  modern 
romanticist's  keen  delight  in  wonder  and  amplification.3  The 
mood  of  marvel  was  making  its  way  back  into  English  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century  even  while  Robert  Anderson,  travelling 
through  Scotch  scenes  in  "moralizing  mood,"  was  at  pains  to 
asperse  it  thus  in  a  letter  to  the  wonder-loving  Bishop  of 
Dromore:  "I  surveyed  for  the  first  time  the  scenery  of  the 
Border  Ballads,  and  visited  the  ancient  castles  of  the  Border 
chiefs,  the  dens  of  thieves  and  robbers.  I  sat  on  the  ruins  of 
Hermitage,  in  a  moralizing  rather  than  a  marvellous  mood,  so 
that  I  saw  neither  Redcap  nor  Shellycoat;  and  indeed  the 


1  Cf.  Ker,  Epic  and  Eomance,  1897,  pp.  34,  39. 

2T.  E/  Woodberry,  in  McClure's  Magazine,  April,  1905.  Vol.  XXIV, 
p.  621.  (Art.  Cervantes.) 

3  Cf.  Hurd,  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Eomance,  London  1762,  p.  319. 
(No.  X.) 
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creatures  of  popular  superstition  live  only  in  legends,  and  no 
\    longer  haunt  these  peaceful  valleys. '  '4 

While  reading  this  letter  from  Robert  Anderson,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  research  into  the  treatment 
of  the  marvellous  in  literature.  For,  while  most  of  the  principles 
and  elements  of  literary  art  enumerated  by  Aristotle  in  the  Poetics 
have  received  a  systematic  and  comparative  illustration  from  the 
hands  of  such  modern  critics  as  Brunetiere,  Texte,  Beljame,  Paris, 
and  Gautier,  the  important  literary  ingredient  here  called  the 
marvellous,  which  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  the  Poetics,  has  not  as  yet  been 
exploited  by  any  modern  literary  critic  of  the  scientific  school. 
It  is  possible  to  go  even  further,  and  say  that  nothing  of  compre- 
hensive scope  has  been  written  upon  the  wonderful  by  any  literary 
student  of  any  school  of  criticism  since  Aristotle  in  a  fragmentary 
way  marked"  out  its  scope  in  epic  and  tragedy,  and  incidentally 
declared  its  justification  under  the  broader  category  of  poetic 
truth.  Opinions  of  the  moment,  to  be  sure,  mere  asides  from  other 
investigations,  have  often  been  thrown  out,  from  Plato  or  Horace 
down ;  and  the  ancients  occasionally  made  collections  of  wonder- 
stories,  such  as  the  famous  pseudo- Aristotelian  IIEPI  0ATMA2- 
IflN  AKOT2MATHN.  Photius  (Vol.  3,  Col.  413)  quaintly 
notices  one  of  these  latter  as  consisting  of  four  books,  one  each  on 
the  following  subjects :  of  incredible  fiction,  of  incredible  stories 
about  demons,  of  incredible  tales  of  souls  appearing  after  death, 
of  incredible  things  of  nature.  But  these  had  no  more  purpose  of 
literary  criticism  than  did  the  moralistic  and  philosophic  objec- 
tions of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  descended  upon  Homer  for 
employing  incredible  and  impious  tales  about  the  gods.  The  self- 
conscious  epic  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  drew  in  its  wake  an  acrimonious  and  voluminous  disputa- 
tion upon  the  place  of  the  prodigious  in  epic  composition;  but 
the  criticism  was  always  dogmatic,  a  priori,  and  partisan — never 
comparative  and  inductive.  The  same  is  true  of  the  English 
echoes  of  that  continental  battle  of  the  books.  D  'Avenant,  Hurd, 
Pope,  Addison,  and  others,  contributed  their  not  infrequent,  but 


4  Nichols,  Illustrations,  etc.,  London  1817-58,  VII,  187. 
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always  tentative,  paragraphs  to  the  question  of  the  proper  place 
of  wonder  in  the  various  literary  types.  Fielding,  in  one  of  his 
asides  in  Tom  Jones,  discoursed  wittily  upon  the  proper  use  of 
wonder  in  his  own  art.  There  is  an  extremely  sketchy  essay  by 
Yardley  upon  The  Supernatural  in  Romantic  Fiction,5  which 
stands  very  lonely  in  the  midst  of  modern  criticism  along  other 
lines.  Now  and  then  have  appeared  short  essays  upon  the  habits 
of  particular  authors  or  periods  in  dealing  with  the  wonderful, 
such  as  Dyer's  essay  upon  the  folk-lore  in  Shakespeare,0  or 
Bodmer's  antiquated  monograph  upon  the  angels  in  Paradise 
Lost.7  A  collection  of  medieval  wonders  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Studien  zur  vergleichenden  Literaturgeschichte  suggests  the 
sort  of  preliminary  collection  of  data  which  must  precede  any 
methodical  inquiry  upon  the  subject.  A  classification  of  the 
wonders  in  French  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  has  been 
made  by  Delaporte.8  The  most  encouraging  work  that  has  yet 
appeared  is  Reitzenstein 's  Hellenistische  W under erzajdung en? 
In  this  monograph,  undertaken  primarily  as  a  study  in  theological 
criticism,  the  author  argues  for  the  derivation  of  much  of  the 
wonder-element  in  early  Christian  literature  from  Hellenistic 
sources;  and  incidentally  he  distinguishes  two  types  of  separate 
origin,  the  Hellenistic  wonder  tale  (or  aretalogy,  as  he  calls  it), 
and  the  Hellenistic  romance. 

But  if  the  marvellous  has  failed  to  receive  a  satisfactory  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  literary  students,  in  another  direction  it  has 
been  investigated  with  surprising  fulness.  The  students  of  eth- 
nology and  folk-lore  have,  with  purposes  quite  other  than  those 
of  literary  criticism,  brought  together,  and  partially  classified,  a 
vast  number  of  marvels  drawn  from  primitive  and  popular 
religious  belief,  custom,  and  superstition.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  cite  the  long  roster  of  those  who  in  all  parts  of  the  learned 
world  are  following  in  the  steps  of  Lord  Avebury,  Spencer,  Tylor, 


B  London  1880. 

«  Dyer,  T.  F.,  F 'oik-Lore  of  Shakespeare,  New  York  1884. 

i  Bodmer,  Kritische  Abhandlung  von  dem   Wunderbaren  in  der  Poesie, 
Zurich  1740. 

8  P.  V.  Delaporte,  Du  Merveilleux  dans  la  Litterature  Franfaise  sous  le 
Eegne  de  Louis  XIV.,  Paris  1891. 

o  Reitzenstein,  Hellenistische  Wundererzahlungen,  Leipzig,  1906. 
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Frazer,  and  Berenger-Feraud.  By  the  systematic  and  devoted 
efforts  of  this  great  band  of  modern  humanists,  there  has  been 
brought  together  a  mass  of  observations  and  explanations  of  the 
marvellous  element  in  belief  and  story,  which,  though  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  literary  interpretation,  nevertheless  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  considerable  achievement  in  the  study  of  the 
wonderful,  not  only  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  but  in  all  time. 
Such  works,  to  mention  only  English  examples,  as  The  Origins 
of  Civilization,  Primitive  Culture,  The  Golden  Bough,  Myth, 
Ritual  and  Religion,  or  The  Legend  of  Perseus,  are  as  monu- 
mental to  the  success  attending  the  application  of  the  methods 
of  scientific  research  to  spiritual  matters  as  they  are  unique  in 
the  history  of  humanism. 

Dr.  Tylor,  speaking  in  the  light  of  his  long  investigations, 
has  said,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Primitive  Culture,  that  ' '  little 
by  little,  in  what  seemed  the  most  spontaneous  fiction,  a  more 
comprehensive  study  of  the  sources  of  poetry  and  romance  begins 
to  disclose  a  cause  for  each  fancy,  an  education  that  has  led  up 
to  each  train  of  thought,  a  store  of  inherited  materials  from  out 
of  which  each  province  of  the  poet's  land  has  been  shaped,  and 
built  over,  and  peopled."  Than  this  statement,  based  upon  the 
scientific  accumulations  of  Tylor  and  his  fellow-students,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  encouraging  to  the  literary  student  who 
might  wish  to  take  up  Aristotle's  observations  and  expand  them 
into  a  coherent  presentation  of  the  function  and  development  of 
the  marvellous  in  literature.  Here,  ready  to  his  hand,  is  a  body 
of  data  and  principles,  which  needs  only  an  application  of  the 
literary  point  of  view,  and  the  addition  of  further  data,  strictly 
literary,  which  did  not  enter  into  the  view  of  the  ethnologists,  to 
be  reduced  to  a  history  and  theory  of  the  appearance,  function, 
and  development  of  the  literary  use  of  the  wonderful.  Here  are 
the  keys  to  a  literary  criticism  of  the  marvellous  that  will  show 
the  relations  between  the  various  cases  or  details  of  wonder  before 
they  were  incorporated  in  literary  beginnings,  during  the  proc- 
esses of  that  incorporation,  and  through  their  subsequent  stages 
of  literary  development.  By  following  successively  the  constantly 
changing  relations  of  the  wonder-element  in  literature  to  other 
elements,  and  to  the  general  principles,  of  literary  art  and 
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evolution;  by  observing  its  concomitant  and  relative  positions 
in  the  various  literary  types  at  the  different  periods  of  their 
development ;  by  determining  the  evolution  of  particular  marvels 
as  they  are  influenced  or  determined  by  parallel  changes  in  the 
technique  and  consciousness  of  the  literary  artist ;  by  explicating 
the  sometimes  obvious,  the  sometimes  subtle,  influence  of  con- 
temporary philosophic  or  scientific  criticism  of  the  marvellous 
upon  the  vitality  and  popularity  of  wonder  in  purely  literary 
usage;  by  generalizations  concerning  the  inspiration  offered  by 
wonder  to  the  individual  artist  at  various  stages  of  his  own  or 
the  race's  development, — by  such  employments  as  these  that 
peculiarly  basic  element  in  literary  interest,  which,  as  Aristotle 
racily  observed,  persuades  good  story-tellers,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  add  something  wonderful  to  their  recitals,  would 
receive  the  consistent  treatment  and  illustration  obviously  de- 
manded by  its  prime,  but  slightly  recognized,  importance. 

The  studies  included  in  this  book  represent  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary attempts  to  supply  the  need  of  a  literary  criticism  of 
the  marvellous,  and  to  make  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  data 
collected  by  the  ethnologists.  Each  one  of  these  attempts  has 
been  undertaken  separately,  with  a  view  to  approaching  the  sub- 
ject from  various  points  of  vantage ;  and  so  strictly  have  the  facts 
been  followed  that  the  postponement  of  conclusions  to  a  regular 
position  behind  the  data  has  often  enjoined  a  rather  bulky 
handling  of  the  argument.  Whatever  relations  there  may  be 
between  the  studies  is  the  result  of  identity  of  the  object  under 
consideration  in  each  case — not  of  any  concatenated  theory  of  the 
rise  of  the  marvellous  and  its  development  into  literary  form. 
Inevitably  many  such  relations  have  developed :  the  conclusions 
based  upon  them  have  been  rigorously  deferred  to  the  close  of 
every  chapter,  and  are  collected  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  methods  adopted,  or  rather  the  points  of  view,  were 
arrived  at  simply.  The  first  study  endeavors  to  gain  some 
orientation  toward  the  subject  by  tracing  in  detail  the  history  of 
\vhat  Greek  literary  criticism  had  to  say  on  the  use  of  the  mar- 
vellous. Thus  the  warrant  in  previous  criticism  for  the  present 
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undertaking  can  be  determined,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
various  moments  and  trends  in  the  development  of  Greek  criti- 
cism, themselves  considered  as  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
marvellous  in  literature,  are  revealed.  The  next  study  is  an  effort 
toward  the  attainment  of  some  general  psychological  criteria 
of  wonder.  It  is  believed  that  the  subjective  nature  of  the 
wonderful  makes  such  a  standard  absolutely  imperative.  This 
subjective  aspect  of  the  problem  is  frankly  conceded  at  the  out- 
set. These  essays  are  very  intentionally  studies  in  subjective 
phenomena.  It  is  not  conceived  that  the  subjective  character  of 
the  work  can  be  extended  as  an  objection  to  its  value  or  prac- 
ticability by  those  who  themselves  have  indulged  in  researches 
into  the  tragic,  the  comic,  the  satiric,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
like,  in  literature ;  nor  yet  by  those  who  have  studied  ihe  nature 
and  development  of  either  art  or  belief.  The  third  chapter 
begins  to  take  up  the  ethnological  evidence.  It  regards  the 
general  fields  of  primitive  belief  and  custom  in  order  to  determine 
what  in  them  may  be  the  general  forces  and  conditions  relative  to 
wonder  and  the  wonderful.  In  the  final  study,  a  particular 
primitive  people,  the  Central  Australians,  are  brought  before  the 
reader;  and,  after  a  discussion  of  their  cultural  conditions,  their 
actual  legends,  as  reported  by  investigators  who  lived  among 
them  for  a  long  time,  are  contemplated  and  resolved  into  elements 
which  do  possess,  or  do  not  possess,  wonder.  So  far  as  is  possible, 
by  piecing  together  evidence  and  inference,  these  elements  are 
discussed  in  view  of  their  relations  to  any  inceptive  literary 
treatment  they  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  being  handed 
down  in  tradition  and  legend.  In  a  word,  this  last  study  of  the 
present  collection  is  an  investigation  of  the  first,  actual,  positive 
step  taken  by  what  are  nowadays  called  marvels,  out  of  their 
beginnings  in  belief  and  custom,  and  into  their  modification  at 
the  hands  of  the  earliest  type  of  narrative  art.  It  is  the  first  stage 
of  the  story-marvel. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies  one  question  will  continually 
recur :  "What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  marvellous  ?  As 
a  preliminary  consideration  of  this  difficulty,  a  brief  notice  of  the 
use  and  definition  of  the  word  may  be  conveniently  inserted  at 
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this  place.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that  the  history  of  the  use 
and  meaning  of  the  word  bears  very  directly  on  the  entire 
problem  before  us. 

Upon  the  part  of  one  of  the  least  superstitious  minds  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  is  a  striking  use  of  the  word  marvellous. 
In  the  last  essay  of  the  last  book  published  by  Herbert  Spencer 
this  passage  occurs:  " Concerning  the  multitudes  of  remarkable 
relations  among  lines  and  among  spaces  very  few  ever  ask — Why 
are  they  so  ?  Perhaps  the  question  may  in  later  years  be  raised, 
as  it  has  been  in  myself,  by  some  of  the  more  conspicuously 
marvellous  truths  now  grouped  under  the  title  of  'the  Geometry 
of  Position.'  Many  of  these  are  so  astounding  that  but  for  the 
presence  of  ocular  proof  they  would  be  incredible ;  and  by  their 
marvellousness,  as  well  as  by  their  beauty,  they  serve,  in  some 
minds  at  least,  to  raise  the  unanswerable  question — How  came 
there  to  exist  among  the  parts  of  this  seemingly-structureless 
vacancy  we  call  Space,  these  strange  relations?  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  blank  form  of  things  presents  us  with  truths  as 
incomprehensible  as  do  the  things  it  contains  ? '  '10 

The  way  in  which  the  word  "marvellous"  is  used  in  this  quota- 
tion offers  a  suggestive  starting  point  for  the  discussion  of  the 
general  use  of  the  substantive  and  its  derivatives.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  will  be  noted  that  these  space-relations,  which  are  pro- 
nounced marvellous,  are  by  ocular  proof  actual  realities.  There 
is  about  them  nothing  that  is  strange  to  the  order  of  nature. 
There  is  no  supernatural  intrusion.  They  are  extraordinary  only 
to  a  limited  observation ;  strange  only  to  the  mind  unaccustomed 
to  waiting  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  note  of 
sublimity  in  the  emotion  with  which  they  are  regarded.  Now  the 
application  of  the  adjective  "marvellous"  to  such  associations 
illustrates  a  very  general  use  of  the  term,  and  one  that  it  has 
always  exercised, — the  designation  of  the  extraordinary  that  is 
within  the  realm  of  possibility,  but  has  about  it  an  air  of  sub- 
limity. At  present  this  connotation  belongs  to  the  literary  or 
learned  use  of  the  word.  It  is  a  heavier  word  than  the  Saxon 
equivalent,  "wonder," — "a  little  more  wonderful  than  wonder- 


10  H.  Spencer,  Facts  and  Comments,  New  York  1902,  pp.  290-291.     The 
italics  are  mine. 
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f  ul.  '  '    In  Spencer  's  sentence,  '  '  wonderful  '  '  cannot  be  substituted 
for  "marvellous"  without  a  loss  of  emphasis. 

But,  as  a  variation  of  this  usage,  the  word,  still  applied  to  the 
possible,  is  often  employed  in  the  familiar  fashion  of  a  mere 
intensive  to  express  conditions,  the  extraordinary  character  of 
which  is  comparatively  low  and  insignificant  in  degree.  In 
Middle  English,  merveil,  marveyle  (or  any  other  of  its  dozen  or 
more  spellings)  was  used  oftener  in  this  more  familiar  way  than 
in  the  more  sublime  connotation.  Extraordinary  adventures 
were  always  dubbed  marvellous,  as  : 

Lat  no  clerk  haue  cause  or  diligence 

To  wryte  of  yow  a  storie  of  swich  meruaille 

As  of  Grisildis  pacient  and  kynde,n 

or, 

He  made  so  grete  merueyll  of  armes,  that  the  Frensmen  durst  not  com 
forth  for  fere  of  hym.is 

Distinguished  service  of  any  kind  might  be  termed  a  matter 
of  marvel.  Thus  : 

Saturnus  after  his  exile  fro  Crete  cam  in  great  perile 

Into  the  londes  of  Itaile, 

And  there  he  did  great  merveile. 

For  he  founde  of  his  own  wit 

The  first  crafte  of  ploughtilling.ia 

The  extreme  familiarity  of  the  wrord  as  a  mere  intensive,  is 
illustrated  by 

pe  Saxons  .  .  .  broughte  wif>  hem  Hengistus  his  daughter,  a  wonderful 
faire  mayde,  mervellious  of  kynde  and  wonder  sightly  for  men  to  byholde.14 

In  the  verb  form  this  extreme  familiarity  is  especially  common  in 
Middle  English  romances.  "He  merueyled  him,"  or  the  like,  is 
a  part  of  the  stock  phraseology  of  the  old  tale-tellers,  and  sug- 
gests nothing  more  than  amazement,  or  wonder  ;  thus  : 

Whan  Reynawde  sawe  so  grete  nombre  of  folke  comynge  oute  of  the 
wode,  he  was  sore  merveylled.1^ 

With  the  Elizabethans,  too,  the  more  familiar  usage  is  that 
oftener  met  with. 

A  mad-man  that  haunts  the  Fayre,  doe  you  not  know  him?  it's  maruell 
he  has  not  more  followers,  after  his  ragged  heeles.16 


11  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  II  E,  1185. 

12  Caxt.  -S.  of  Aym.,  p.  79. 
isGower,  II,  168. 
uTrevisa,  V,   267-9. 

IB  Caxt.  S.  of  Aym*,  p.  137. 

ie  Nightingale  (of  Trouble-all),  in  B.  Jonson  's  Barthol.  Fair,  III,  2. 
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Shakespeare,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  may  easily  be  seen 
by  consulting  Dr.  Schmidt's  Shakespeare-Lexicon,  employs  the 
word  familiarly,  while  he  reserves  wonder  and  wonderful  for 
cases  of  rarer  moment. 

Good  faith,  this  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me;  nor  a 
man  cannot  make  him  laugh;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine." 

With  the  dramatist,  too,  the  adverbial  use,  signifying  "very," 
"extraordinarily,"  is  common.  "Marvellous  searching  wine," 
"marvellous  convenient  place,"  "marvellous  hairy  about  the 
face, ' '  and  the  like,  are  to  be  found  in  every  play.  On  the  other 
hand,  English  of  the  present  has  lost  this  ready,  French  use 
of  the  word,  but  inherits  a  looseness  of  application,  on  the  part 
of  the  hyperbolically  minded  at  least,  which  almost  takes  its  place 
in  colloquial  life. 

The  extraordinary  that  is  still  within  the  realm  of  possibility, 
if  not  of  probability,  that  posits  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  is  thus,  either  in  its  familiar  cases  or  in  its  sub- 
limer  effects,  termed  the  marvellous.  But  there  is  another  and 
equally  well-established  use  of  the  word  marvel,  which  connotes 
that  which  is  distinctly  supernatural  or  closely  associated  with 
the  vague  realms  of  unknown  possibilities.  It  has  always  desig- 
nated the  impossible,  the  incredible,  the  miraculous.  Romance 
and  legend  are  full  of  this  use : 

Now  ye,  )>at  wyllyS  wonderes  her,  hearkeneS  maruayle, 
How  J>at  chyld  with  a  fendes  fere  Dede  batayle,18 
or, 

Forth  J>e  meruaile  of  the  greal  be  don.io 

Often  it  is  employed  thus  to  designate  the  magical  machines  of 
sorcery : 

pis  solere  was  be  sorsry  selcuthely  foundid, 

Made  for  a  mervall  to  meene  with  engine ; 

Twenti  tamed  oliphants  turned  it  aboute.20 

Especially  rich  in  examples  of  the  application  of  the  word  to 
the  miraculous  is  the  old  literature  of  the  Church.  The  Golden 
Legend,  for  instance,  knows  many  such.  The  dissipation  of 
marvels  in  which  the  saints,  say  St.  Brandon  or  St.  Margaret, 


IT  King  Henry  IV,  B,  IV,  3,  96. 
is  Octon.,  903,  Sarr. 

19  Arth.  a.  Merl,  4293.  Kolb. 

20  Wars  of  Alex.,  5291.  Ashmol. 
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indulged,  puts  many  a  secular  romance  to  shame.  Eight  centuries 
later  Shakespeare  is  not  nearly  so  fond  of  this  use  of  the  term. 
Schmidt  cites  only  a  few  cases.21  The  revival  of  romance  in  the 
eighteenth  century  saw  the  entrance  of  this  usage  into  a  new 
favor,  to  which  Fanny  Burney  bore  witness,  somewhat  sarcas- 
tically, when  she  wrote  in  her  Preface  to  Evelina:  "Let  me, 
therefore,  prepare  for  disappointment  those  who,  in  the  perusal 
of  these  sheets,  entertain  the  gentle  expectation  of  being  trans- 
ported to  the  fantastic  regions  of  Romance,  where  Fiction  is 
colored  by  all  the  gay  tints  of  luxurious  Imagination,  where 
reason  is  an  outcast,  and  where  the  sublimity  of  the  Marvellous 
rejects  all  aid  from  sober  Probability." 

No  illustration  is  needed  of  the  present  use  of  the  word  in 
this  specific  sense  of  the  supernatural. 

It  may  now  be  remarked  with  considerable  emphasis  that 
these  uses  of  the  term  marvellous  are  not  peculiar  to  the  English 
language.  The  same  word  in  the  Latin  languages  and  its  equiva- 
lent in  the  German  tongues  are  found,  peculiarly  enough,  in 
each  case  to  carry  the  same  variety  of  connotation.  The  familiar 
and  the  more  sublime  uses,  the  popular  and  more  learned 
"fringes"  of  association,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  connotation 
of  the  merely  unusual  or  of  the  distinctly  supernatural,  of  the 
naturally  extraordinary  or  of  the  impossible  and  incredible,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Romance  and  Germanic 
languages  alike.  Littre,  for  example,  defines  merveille  as  ' '  Chose 
qui  cause  de  1'admiration " ;  such,  e.g.,  as  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World.  Again,  in  the  next  subdivision  of  his  definition,  we 
read  "  Familierement.  Ce  n'est  pas  grande  merveille,  ou,  par 
ironie,  voila  une  belle  merveille,  ou,  elliptiquement,  belle  mer- 
veille, belles  merveilles,  se  dit  pour  rabaisser  une  chose,  une 
action  que  quelqu'un  veut  faire  passir  pour  admirable."  The 
connotation  of  the  supernatural  is  referred  to  thus :  ' '  Chose  qui, 
excitant  1 'etonnement,  parait  depasser  les  forces  de  la  nature"; 
and  under  merveilleux  he  writes:  " L 'intervention  d'etres  sur- 
naturels  comme  dieux,  anges,  demons,  genies,  fees,  dans  les 
poemes  et  autres  ouvrages  d 'imagination."22 


21  Hamlet,  I,  2,  195. 

22  For  similar  usage  in  other  languages  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to 
the   dictionaries,   s.   v.    Wunder   in   German ;  maravifflia   in   Italian ;    miror, 
minis,  admirabilis,  in  Latin;  8a.vpdfa,  Oau^a,  etc.,   in  Greek. 
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Here,  then,  is  an  interesting  state  of  affairs.  Quite  univers- 
ally the  civilized  languages  seem  to  unite  in  attributing  to  their 
respective  equivalents  of  the  word  wonder,  or  marvel,  a  similar 
set  of  variations  in  meaning.  In  each  case  these  variations  run 
from  the  sublimely  intensive  to  the  familiar,  and  from  the  super- 
natural to  the  unusual  but  possible.  Such  a  verbal  fact  as  this, 
with  its  hint  of  a  mental  trait  common  to  the  race,  might, 
a  priori,  seem  rich  in  suggestion;  and  it  carries  us  naturally 
forward  to  an  inquiry  into  the  mental  states  and  experiences 
symbolized  in  these  equivalent  words.  It  may  be  that  such  an 
investigation  will  bring  to  us  a  realization  of  the  way  in  which  the 
mind,  receiving  and  working  over  the  observations  of  the  senses, 
has  come,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  apply  to  two  sets  of 
phenomena,  supposedly  widely  different  in  origin,  and  even 
diametrically  opposed,  a  single  term,  which  it  uses  with  equal 
facility  for  the  familiar  and  the  prodigious.  Does  the  history  of 
a  word  here,  as  is  the  case  with  other  words  and  other  subjects, 
contain  some  vague  but  suggestive  testimony  as  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  metaphysical  conception?23  In  the  second 
chapter  we  shall  recur  to  this  question. 


23  Compare  below,  p.  160.    On  the  differentiation  of  wonderful  and  mar- 
vellous, see  below,  p.  143. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

GREEK    CRITICISM    OF    FICTION    AND    MARVEL. 

Outline  of  method — The  philosophical  doubt:  (a)  the 
earlier  expostulation  with  myth;  (b)  Pindar  and  the  'Charis 
Doctrine';  (c)  Xenophanes;  (d)  Empedocles;  (e)  Plato — 
Philosophical  attempts  to  explain  the  marvel  in  myth:  (a)  the 
allegorists;  (b)  Euhemerism — The  beginnings  of  literary  criti- 
cism proper:  (a)  Aristotle;  (5)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ; 
(c)  'Demetrius';  (d)  Plutarch;  (e)  'Longinus' — Minor  phil- 
osophers, rhetoricians,  etc. — Conclusion:  eight  general  points. 

To  Greek  philosophy  the  presence  of  the  marvellous  in  Homer 
and  in  Greek  mythology  in  general  was  a  cause  of  constant  worry. 
Prom  Xenophanes  to  Simplicius  the  philosophic  line  was  haunted 
by  the  unquiet  spirit  of  an  inability  to  acquiesce  in  the  Homeric 
airidava.  All  other  elements  of  the  epic  were  accepted  with  a 
religious  enthusiasm  and  implicit  faith.  Indeed,  everything,  from 
the  ideal  conduct  of  government  to  the  proper  way  of  turning  a 
horse,1  might  be,  and  was,  by  many  an  early  'saint'  or  later 
sophist,  deduced  from  the  Homeric  rule;  but  from  Xenophanes 
down,  philosophers  and  the  sons  of  philosophers,  nay  the  edu- 
cated class  at  large,  found  their  piety  forever  disturbed  by  the 
cnriOava.  Along  with  the  blind  and  errant  struggle  toward  a 
right  adjustment  of  the  Homeric  fictions  to  life  and  literature, 
this  restless  doubt  takes  its  way  from  the  palmiest  age  of  Greek 
thought,  through  checkered  centuries,  to  the  closing  of  the  schools 
by  Justinian.  Like  some  new  stream  striving  to  find  its  way 
through  obstructions  to  a  clear  and  open  course,  and  making 
trial  of  each  turn  and  twist,  now  this  depression  and  again  that, 
so  the  Greek  persuasion  that  all  was  not  right  with  the  marvellous 
and  impious  stories  of  the  ancient  bard  makes  many  a  turn  and 
counter  before  it  discovers  the  only  possible  adjustment, — a 
literary  criticism  that  will,  in  marking  out  the  peculiar  territory 
of  the  literature  of  power,  provide  therein  for  the  proper  use 
and  place  of  the  wonderful  and  impossible. 


See  Xenophon  's  satirical  remarks  in  the  Banquet,  §  iv. 
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For  such  a  solution  the  search  was  not  only  often  misdirected  ; 
it  was  also  unsystematic.  In  the  whole  course  of  discussion  the 
problem  was  never  exhaustively  stated,  never  categorically  in- 
vestigated. Throughout  the  discussion  the  marvellous  was  seldom 
separated  from  the  broader  category  of  fiction.  Furthermore, 
problems  of  literary  justification  of  the  use  of  fiction,  and  so  of 
the  marvellous,  were  attacked  as  problems  in  ethical  and  histor- 
ical justification.  In  the  mass  of  the  resulting  confusion  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  simple,  impartial  question,  ''What  has 
been  the  evolution  of  the  literary  use,  especially  in  the  older 
poets,  of  the  untrue?"  was  preceded  by  the  biased  question, 
'  '  How  can  we  make  the  old  and  impious  poetic  usage  harmonize 
with  our  present  standards  of  truth  and  piety?"  The  ancient 
critic  argued  from  two  incompatible  premises,  —  that  the  older 
poets  always  spoke  truthfully  and  piously,  and  that  the  critic's 
own  vision  was  always  true  and  pious.  When  particular  cases 
revealed  the  contradiction  in  these  premises  the  critic  had  either 
to  deny  the  universality  of  the  first  premise,  or  confess  the  error 
of  his  own  deepest  intuition,  or  gloss  the  premises  into  harmony. 
At  first  he  was  surprised  into  a  denial  of  tradition;  later  he 
was  scared  into  apologetics  and  confusion,  lest  the  quaking 
ground  of  truth  be  destroyed  under  his  feet.  In  that  confusion 
the  marvellous  as  such,  i.e.,  as  differentiated  from  fiction,  was 
mentioned  casually  rather  than  categorically.  Often  the  notice 
was  fragmentary,  —  incidental  to  a  discussion  of  truth  in  general. 
Often  it  occurred  as  a  mere  illustration  of  a  theme.  Often  it 
was  merely  tentative,  —  a  wonder  at  a  wonder,  or  a  '  When-I-was-a- 
child-I-believed-as-a-child  '-statement,  as  when  Philostratus  says: 
fjiev  yap  cov  en  eTriarevov  rot?  roiovrot?,  /cat  Kare^vdo- 
p€  17  rirdrj  %apievT(i)s  avra  ejraSovaa  teat  ri  teal  ic\aiovaa 
8e  evoevo^  OVK 


, 

adat  ravra.2 

But  from  the  formless  mass  of  these  notices  the  account  of 
Greek  criticism  of  the  marvellous  must  be  patched  together. 
Some  men  indeed,  Plato  and  the  rest,  made  a  great  hue  and  cry 
over  the  fictions  of  the  poet  ;  and  so  came  a  fine  quarrelling  back 
and  forth  between  the  poet  and  sage,  —  though  to  be  sure  the  sage, 


2  Philostratus,  Heroic  Dialogue,  §668   (ed.,  Kayser-Teubner). 
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being  after  all  the  more  irritable  of  the  two,  blew  the  louder  in 
that  cacophony.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to  gather  the  notices 
from  this  source;  and  an  examination  of  Xenophanes,  Em- 
pedocles,  and  Plato  will  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  problem  of  fiction  and  the  marvellous  in  literature  as  it 
confronted  the  early  philosophers.  In  the  course  of  the  whole 
matter,  however,  Greek  intelligence,  proving  itself  not  very 
different  from  that  of  a  modern  apologist,  found,  of  course,  a 
ready  compromise  in  allegorical  interpretation.  Anaxagoras,  or 
was  it  Theagenes  of  Rhegium3,  first  began  this  sin  to  cover  a  sin, 
this  lie  to  habilitate  a  lie;  and  each  lie  begot  successive  lies  in 
the  most  approved  fashion  of  such  theological  vagaries,  until 
Alexandria  was  full  of  the  useless  spawn,  which  ceased  not  even 
with  Hypatia.  The  long  and  futile  tale  of  this  attempt  at  adjust- 
ment by  means  of  the  allegory  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
gathering  the  loci  from  Anaxagoras  and  the  earlier  school,  who 
began  it  all,  from  Plato  who  deprecated  it,  and  from  Maximus 
Tyrius,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  who  may  serve  as  examples  of  the 
Neoplatonic  devotion  to  this,  the  most  palpable  of  expedients. 
After  these  Euhemerus  and  his  followers  must  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. In  the  fourth  place,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  Longinus, 
with  two  or  three  of  lesser  name,  will  form  another  class, — the 
most  important  of  all,  since  they  were  happy  enough  to  come 
nearest  to  a  final  and  correct  adjustment  of  the  matter.  Finally, 
passing  away  from  philosophy  proper,  that  other  wearisome  line 
of  criticism,  the  Alexandrian  and  Byzantine,  must  be  glanced  at. 
Hermogenes,  Apthonius,  Theon,  and  Photius  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  class. 

Such  they  are — philosophers,  sophists,  and  scientists,  theo- 
logians and  rhetoricians — all  haunted  by  this  flaw  in  the  epics, — 
TO,  airiOava.  They  all  took  up  the  search  for  a  solution ;  and, 
because  each  sort  answered  in  a  characteristic  fashion,  the  above 
classification  of  their  answers  has  been  deemed  more  convenient 
to  a  presentation  of  the  unsystematic  mass  of  criticism  than 
would  be  a  scheme  based  strictly  upon  chronological  sequence. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  philosophical  doubt,  and  the  quarrel 
which  came  therefrom  between  poet  and  sage !  Xenophanes,  the 


3  See  below,  pp.  99-100. 
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Eleatic  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  stands  out  as  the  first 
to  make  much  of  the  philosophic  objection  to  myth  and  marvel 
in  Homer.  But  before  him  there  had  been  grumblings.  The 
gradual  separation  of  Greek  philosophy  and  religion  from  their 
combination  in  myth,  and  their  differentiation  one  from  another, 
was  marked  first  of  all  by  an  ethical  attack  upon  the  blasphemous 
deeds  and  characters  attributed  to  the  gods.  It  is  important  to 
insist  that  this  first  attack  was  not,  primarily,  an  attack  directed 
by  love  of  fact  against  the  marvellous  elements  in  myths;  but 
rather  a  moral  expostulation  with  those  circumstances,  marvel- 
lous and  otherwise,  of  Greek  story,  that  ill  harmonized  with  a 
pure  and  sublime  conception  of  diety.  The  marvel  was  morally, 
rather  than  rationally,  impossible.  In  place  of  such  disgraceful 
stories  as  that  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  or  those  of  the  amours  of 
even  the  highest  gods ;  in  place  of  the  boastings  of  Zeus,  the  thefts 
of  Hermes,  or  the  insatiate  war-god 's  cries  on  the  field  of  Ilium, — 
a  new  and  less  anthropomorphic  idea  of  the  divinities  early  began 
to  make  its  way.  Solon  and  Theogonis,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  are  said  to  have  renounced  the  fabulous  myths  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  to  have  anticipated  the  philosophers 
proper  by  setting  up  a  system  which  rested  on  ethical  and  meta- 
physical principles.4  Alcmaeon,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  and  was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  maintains  in 
the  fragment  of  his  treatise  (said  to  be  the  first)  on  natural 
philosophy  ((pva-iKov  \oyov)  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that 
"about  things  invisible,  and  things  mortal,  the  gods  alone  have  a 
certain  knowledge ;  but  men  may  form  conjectures.  "5  Here  indeed 
is  a  piece  of  early  skepticism,  on  the  part  of  a  philosopher,  which, 
though  it  may  not  contain  a  direct  criticism  of  the  marvel-myths, 
yet  indicates  a  fecund  ground  for  the  growth  of  such  observation. 
Heraclitus,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  same  century,  recognized  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge  when  he  declared  that  the  people  did 
not  know  the  real  nature  of  the  gods  and  heroes.6  This  is  that 


*Egger,  Hist.  Crit.  Grec.,  2d  ed.,  p.  92. 

5  Hepl  T&V  d4>avfwvt  irepl  r(av  OVIJT&V  ffa^veiav  ft£v  deal 
reKfjialpfffdai. — Diog.  L,  VIII,  83;  Diels,  Fragm.  Forsokr.,  Frg.  I. 

6Kai  TOJS  d,yd\fiaffi  5£  rovrtouriv  eSxOVTat  OKOIOV  el  TIJ 
TI  yivuffKwv  0eoi>s  ovS'  rfpwas  o'irivts  dcn^> — Diels,  Fragm.  Forsokr,  Frag.  V. 
Cf.  Frag.  CXXVIII. 
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same  philosopher  whom  Diogenes  reports  as  having  said  that 
Homer  and  Archilochus  should  have  been  driven  from  the  games, 
apparently  because  their  learning  did  not,  according  to  Hera- 
clitus,  inform  the  mind  of  the  one,  true,  all-ruling  idea.7 

But  these  early  grumblings  of  law-givers  and  philosophers  are 
shared  by  a  man  of  quite  another  stamp, — the  lyric  poet,  Pindar. 
"Pindare  lui-meme,  ce  lyrique  si  enthousiaste,  Pindare,  qui 
definit  la  sagesse  une  science  innee  (cro(/>o<?  6  TroXXa  et£a>?  $va) , 
e'est-a-dire  une  science  donnee  a  1'ame  par  la  faveur  du  ciel, 
Pindare  neanmoins  n'est  pas  exempt  de  doutes  sur  les  dieux  de 
I'Olympe. "8  "Verily,"  cries  the  poet,  "many  things  are  won- 
drous, and  haply  tales  decked  out  with  cunning  fables  beyond  the 
truth  make  false  men's  speech  concerning  them.  For  Charis, 
who  maketh  all  things  sweet  for  mortal  men,  by  lending  honour 
unto  such  maketh  oft  the  unbelievable  thing  to  be  believed; 
but  the  days  that  follow  after  are  the  wisest  witnesses.  Meet 
it  is  for  a  man  that  concerning  gods  he  speak  honourably;  for 
the  reproach  is  less."9  And  then  the  ode  continues  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  old  disgraceful  story  of  Pelops  a  new  version 
more  flattering  to  the  honour  of  the  gods.  Such  a  performance 
as  this,10  is,  in  its  subject  at  least,  if  not  in  its  beauty,  quite  a 
part  of  the  philosophical  grumble.  In  the  doctrine  of  Charis, 
however,  Pindar  is  centuries  ahead  of  his  time.  This  doctrine, 
though  it  breathes  something  of  the  rationalistic  air  of  our 
philosophers,  and  is  advanced  more  as  an  accusation  than  as  a 
defense  of  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  contains,  nevertheless,  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  proper  attitude  of  literary  criticism  toward 
the  use  of  the  marvellous  in  literature.  This  is  not  the  ethical 
attitude  of  the  natural  philosopher;  it  is  the  aesthetic  attitude 
of  the  poet.  Charis,  beauty,  says  Pindar,  beauty  of  presenta- 
tion, lends  belief  to  the  unbelievable,  makes  the  impossible  pos- 
sible. He  is  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  Charis  renders  the 
marvellous  legitimate  to  the  hand  of  the  poet :  it  only  makes 
possible  a  deception  which  must  be  guarded  against,  and  to  the 


.   L.,   IX,   I. 
s  Egger,  Hist.  Grit.  Grec.,  p.  92. 

»  0.  I.,  42  ff.,  Tr.,  E.  Myers,  Odes  of  Pindar,  London  1899,  p.  4. 
10  For  another  of  the  same  kind,  see  0.  IX,  35  ff. 
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nature  of  which  "the  days  that  follow  are  the  wisest  witnesses." 
In  another  passage  the  same  point  of  view  is  occupied  with  regard 
to  the  fame  of  Odysseus;  and  there,  since  the  impious  applica- 
tion of  unworthy  characters  to  the  gods  is  absent,  the  tone  is 
somewhat  less  philosophical  and  more  purely  aesthetic.  The 
passage  occurs  in  Nem.  VII,  20ff :  "Now  I  have  suspicion  that 
the  fame  of  Odysseus  is  become  greater  than  his  toils,  through 
the  sweet  lays  that  Homer  sang;  for  over  the  feigning  of  his 
winged  craft  something  of  majesty  abideth,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  skill  persuadeth  us  to  his  fables  unaware."11  The  criti- 
cism of  the  untrue  and  unbelievable  in  literature,  which  is 
here  shadowed  forth  in  what  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be 
called  the  '  Charis  Doctrine, '  comes  thus  as  a  suggestion  from  the 
days  long  before  literary  criticism  grew  to  a  separate  and  con- 
scious discipline.  For  our  purpose,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
notable  locus  to  be  found  before  Aristotle. 

Literature  is  indeed  a  fragment  of  fragments.  One  realizes 
that  with  peculiar  vividness  as  he  turns  the  pages  of  Diels12  and 
Karsten.13  In  the  century  that  intervened  between  the  years 
when  Thales  was  starting  a  physical  philosophy  in  place  of  the 
old  mythical  cosmology,  and  the  days  of  the  Samian  Pythagoras14 
and  Xenophanes  the  Eleatic,  many  an  animadversion  must  have 
been  directed  against  the  fabulous  theology  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.15  Yet  from  all  those  years  our  literary  remains  are  so 
meagre  that  it  is  not  until  Xenophanes  is  reached  that  the 
mumblings  of  the  time,  caught  in  the  references  noted  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  break  into  clear  and  unmistakable  speech. 
With  him  the  ethical  objection  takes  the  form  of  a  definite  and 
reiterated  charge  of  anthropomorphism  against  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  he  says,  have  attributed  to  the  gods 
everything  that  by  men  is  held  disgraceful  and  blameworthy, — 


nMyers,  Odes  of  Pindar,  p.  127. 

12  H.  Diels,  Die  Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker,  Berlin  1903. 

is  Karsten,  Philosophorum  Grcecorum  Veterum  Beliquice,  Amstelorlami 
1830-8.  For  a  convenient  English  edition,  see  Fairbanks,  A.,  The  First 
Philosophers  of  Greece,  London  1898. 

i*  For  Pythagoras'  criticism,  see  Diog.  L.,  VIII,  19. 

is  Cf.,  e.g.,  Hecataeus  (Herod.  II,  143).  See  Gomperz,  T.,  Greek  Thinkers, 
tr.,  Magnus-Berry,  Scribners  1905,  sub.  Hecatceus. 
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theft,  deception,  and  adultery.16  Men  think  the  gods  were  born 
as  men  were  born,  and  that  they  have  form,  countenance,  and 
habit  such  as  mortals  have.17  And  if  animals  had  hands  where- 
with to  fashion  images,  as  men  have  done,  they  would  give  to  the 
gods  animal  forms  like  their  own ;  and  the  gods  of  horses  would 
have  the  shapes  of  horses,  those  of  oxen  the  shape  of  oxen.18  But, 
in  truth,  he  observes,  there  is  but  one  supreme  God;  and  He  is 
like  mortals  in  neither  form  nor  mind.19  There  could  be  no  clearer 
charge  against  the  poets  and  popular  belief — hardly  a  completer 
statement  of  Xenophanes'  own  conception  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
deity — than  is  conveyed  in  observations  of  this  kind. 

For  a  criticism  of  the  marvellous  in  myth,  such  ethical  objec- 
tions to  the  vulgar  anthropomorphism  of  Homeric  story  are 
obviously  more  than  a  fertile  field.  They  actually  include,  as  a 
part  of  the  wider  moral  view  which  is  concerned  with  all  im- 
proprieties of  deific  character,  the  particular  cases  the  impro- 
priety of  which  is  traceable  to  foolish  exaggerations  or  impossible 
fictions.  The  marvellous  is  by  its  very  nature  part  and  parcel  of 
the  ethical  irrationalism  against  which  Xenophanes  and  his  suc- 
cessors lift  their  voices.  Indeed,  in  the  twenty-first  fragment, 
Xenophanes  distinctly  mentions  certain  marvels,  such  as  the 
battles  of  Titans,  Giants,  and  Centaurs,  which  he  contemptuously 
calls  fictions  of  the  ancients  (TrXacr/iara  TWV  irporepwv)  and 
would  exclude  from  the  tales  told  at  feasts  for  the  entertain- 


16  Hdvra  Oeois  avedtiKav  "0/j.r)p6s  6'  'H<rio56$  re 
Sffffa  trap  avdpibiroiffiv  dveldea  Kal  \f*6yos  fffrl, 
Kal  ir\ei<rr  e<f>6ey%avro  OeG>v  d0efj.i<rria  %pya, 
AcX^Trreii',  fj-oi^eaeiv  re  Kal  dXXiJXovs  airaretietv. 

— Karsten,  op.  cit.,  I,Frg.  7. 

17  AXXci  fipoTol  SoK^ovfft.  Oeobs  yevvavOai — 

rty  <r<j>€Tepiiv  effOffra  r    t\eiv  /wp(f>^v  re  5^/xas  re. 

— Karsten  I,  Frg.  5. 

18  'AXX*  etroi    xe'P^s  7*  ^Xov  /^es  ^  \4ovrcs, 

•j)  ypd\f/ai  -^dpeffffi  Kal  epya  reXe??  airfp  avSpft, 
tirtrot  ntv  0 '  iTnroiffi,  /36es  5^  re  fiovfflv  6/xotot, 
Kal  re  6eG>v  IStas  eypa<f>ov  Kal  ffdpaT   tiroiovv 
roiavO  ,  ol6v  Trep  Kal  avrol  5^/aaj  el%ov  O/J.OLOV. 

— Karsten  I,  Frg.  6. 

19  Eft  6ebs  $v  re  Oeoicri  Kal  dvOpuirouri  /u^toroj, 
ofre  5^/jMS  Ovrjrotffiv  6/j.ouos  ofre  v6r)fjLa. 

— Karsten  I,  Frg.  1. 
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ment  of  the  company.20  But  the  conclusion  of  the  fragment 
(6e(t>v  8e  TrpofjLrjOefyv  <u'ez>,  etc.)  shows  that  the  objection  to  these 
marvels  was  still  ethical, — such  battles  were  poor  witnesses  of 
the  justice  of  the  gods. 

Literary  criticism  is  being  trundled  by  philosophy.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  this  early  promise  of  a  literary 
criticism  occurs  partly  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  against  the 
marvellous  and  unbelievable  character  of  much  of  the  earliest 
literature.  Such  a  circumstance  at  least  gives  a  notable  genealogy 
to  any  criticism  which  intends  to  investigate  the  use  of  the 
wonderful  in  literature. 

Empedocles,  teaching  the  persistence  of  all  things,  and  that 
birth  and  death  are  only  changes  in  the  round,  puts  love  in  the 
midst  as  the  dynamic  principle,  and  says  that  men  call  it  Delight, 
or  Aphrodite:  TrjBoo-vvrjv  /caXeWre?  eTrwwpov  778'  'A<f>poBirr)v.31 
From  the  four  elements  and  their  combinations  spring  all  things, 
trees  and  men  and  women  and  animals,  birds  and  fish,  and  the 
gods  themselves,  long-living  and  richest  in  honor.22  These  four 
elements  men  call  Zeus,  Hera,  Aidoneus  and  Nestis.23  In  the 
beginning,  parts  of  animals  sprang  from  the  earth :  ' '  many  heads 
sprouted  up  without  necks,  and  naked  arms  went  wandering 
forlorn  of  shoulders,  and  solitary  eyes  were  straying  destitute  of 
foreheads."24  These  parts,  wandering  about,  came  together  in 
haphazard  fashion,  whence  all  sorts  of  strange  forms, — double- 
faced,  double-breasted,  man-like  before  and  ox-like  behind,  or  the 
bodies  of  men  with  the  head  of  cattle.25  And  of  the  making  of 
men  and  women,  of  the  conflict  of  love  and  strife  in  forming  all 
these  and  the  universe  in  general,  many  more  examples  might 
be  drawn  from  Empedocles'  IIEPI  <S>Y2EO2.  Throughout  the 
fragments  of  this  work  (Diels  enumerates  one  hundred  and 


20  Oijri  ^d\as  Sdireiv  ttT^vwv  ovSt  Tiydvruv 


ruiv 


f)  ffrdffias,  <f>\e86vas  rots  ovdtv  XPV&v  Zvtffri.- 

OeCiv  5t   wpowOelTiv  ativ  2x«"  ^a^"-  —  Karsten  I,  Frg.  21. 

21  Diels,  Frg.  17. 

22  lb,f  Frg.  21. 
as  Ib.,  Frg.  6. 

24  Ib.,  Frg.  57,  Tr.,  Symonds,  The  Greek  Poets,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  VII. 

25  Ib.,  Frg.  61. 
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eleven)  is  evident  the  rationalizing  tendency  illustrated  in  the 
quotations  above.  With  something  of  allegory,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Four  Elements  just  noted,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  theory, 
physical  and  metaphysical,  which  replaces  the  old  fabulous  cos- 
mology. It  is  especially  interesting  to  observe  at  what  pains  he 
is  to  account  for  the  marvellous  mixed-forms  of  legend  and 
tradition. 

But  this  rationalizing  tendency,  in  which  he  is  quite  at  one 
writh  the  early  natural  philosophers,  illustrates  but  one  side  of 
the  character  of  this  strangest  of  men.  If  this  were  his  only  side, 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  proper  to  deal  with  him  in  company 
with  the  allegorists.  Those  other  and  more  interesting  aspects  of 
the  man,  by  virtue  of  which  he  stands  out  from  the  shadows  of 
the  past  as  a  romantic  figure  crowned  with  fillets  and  luxuriant 
garlands,  walking  in  majestic  purple  through  '  'the  great  city  hard 
by  the  yellow  stream  of  Acragas" — as  a  reveller  in  mysticism 
and  magic,  whom  Gorgias  often  saw  at  his  secret  rites — as  a 
thaumaturgical  pretender,  half-charlatan  and  self-confessed 
god, — those  are  the  characters  of  the  man  built  forth  in  his 
KA0APMOI.  Here,  indeed,  between  the  two  aspects  of  the  man, 
is  a  strange  contradiction.  As  Rohde  puts  it :  "  Empedokles 
vereinigt  in  sich  in  eigenthiimlicher  Weise  die  niichternsten 
Bestrebungen  einer  nach  Kraften  rationellen  Naturforschung 
mit  ganz  irrationalem  Glauben  und  theologischer  Speculation. 
Bisweilen  wirkt  ein  wissenschaftlicher  Trieb  auch  bis  in 
den  Bereich  seines  Glaubens  hiniiber.  Zumeist  aber  stehen  in 
seiner  Vorstellungswelt  Theologie  und  Naturwissenschaft  un- 
verbunden  neben  einander.  "2G  Symonds  has  hit  off  this  con- 
tradictory character  of  the  man  to  still  better  effect.  There  are 
men,  as  he  says,  "in  whom  two  natures  cross — the  poet  and  the 
philosopher,  the  mountebank  and  the  seer,  the  divine  and  the 
fortune-teller,  the  rigorous  analyst  and  the  retailer  of  old  wives' 
tales.  But  none  have  equalled  Empedocles,  in  whose  capacious 
idiosyncrasy  the  most  opposite  qualities  found  ample  room  for 
co-existence,  who  sincerely  claimed  the  supernatural  faculties 
which  Paracelsus  must  have  only  half  believed,  and  who  lived 
at  a  time  when  poetry  and  fact  were  indistinguishably  mingled, 


20  Eohde,  E.,  Psyche,  Leipzig  1903,  II,  174-175. 
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and  when  the  world  was  still  absorbed  in  dreams  of  a  past  golden 
age,  and  in  rich  foreshado wings  of  a  boundless  future."27 

And  it  is  before  the  wonder-side  of  this  man,  before  this 
nature  which  is  all  compact  of  love  for  the  marvellous,  that  we 
naturally  pause  in  the  history  of  wonder.  For  the  criticism  of 
the  marvellous  no  contributions  can  be  found  in  what  remains  to 
us  of  the  great  Lustral  Poem.  Still,  Empedocles  is  a  name  of 
prime  importance  in  the  development  of  a  criticism  of  the  won- 
derful. The  contradictions  in  the  character  of  the  man  give  a 
living  example  of  the  opposing  forces  at  work  in  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  that  century.  And  from  these  opposite  forces — the 
one,  a  gathering  impetus  of  rationalism,  invading  the  ancient  and 
ever-ready  credulity  of  the  other — contemporary  criticism  derived 
its  nature, — somewhat  timid  and  tentative,  rarely  as  clear  and 
certain  as  the  cry  of  Xenophanes,  and  with  its  stricter  science 
ever  offset  by  a  copious  mysticism.  Again,  the  figure  of  Emped- 
ocles is  an  illuminating  introduction  to  the  teachings  of  his 
greater  but  younger  contemporary,  Plato.  Because  of  their  con- 
tradictions of  character  a  comparison  may  be  drawn  between 
these  two.  Their  rationalizing  doctrines  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
their  mysticism  and  belief  in  the  marvellous  by  remembering  the 
nature  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived — transitional,  engaged  in 
the  breaking  up  of  mythology  into  its  separate  disciplines  of 
philosophy,  religion,  and  science — and  by  remembering  also  that 
they  were  rationalizing  a  popular  mythology  beyond  which  they 
caught  glimpses  of  a  still  greater  marvel. 

The  transition,  then,  from  Empedocles  to  Plato,  is  easy. 
Postponing  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  Plato's  criticism 
of  the  use  of  the  marvellous  in  literature,  we  may  examine  the 
contradictions  in  his  general  attitude  toward  the  more  fabulous 
elements  of  the  culture  of  his  time. 

Upon  Plato,28  living  in  an  age  that  was  beginning  to  deny  its 
mythic  fancies  and  yet  was  ready  to  wonder  at  the  alleged  marvels 
and  miracles  of  an  Empedocles,  and  content  to  admit  that  strange 
man's  claim  of  divinity,  the  clouds  of  mythology  do  indeed  still 


2i  Symonds,  Grk.  Poets,  I,  Ch.  VII. 

28  References  to  Plato  are  as  follows :  Greek  text, — paging  and  letter- 
ing of  Stephanus;  translation, — Jowett,  Dialogues  of  Plato,  5  vols.,  3d  ed., 
by  volume  and  page. 
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rest.'-9  In  his  attitude,  or  rather,  to  be  exact,  his  attitudes, 
toward  dreams,  ghosts,  magic,  clairvoyancy,  witchcraft,  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  and  mythology  in  general,  there  is  an  un- 
certainty, a  blowing  now  this  way,  now  that,  which  may  indeed 
be  partly  explained  by  those  natural  changes  in  belief  and  out- 
look that  take  place  in  the  course  of  an  individual's  intellectual 
development,  or  by  those  variations  in  exposition  called  esoteric 
and  exoteric,  the  cause  of  which  is  the  necessity  of  tempering  the 
preachment  to  the  capacities  of  different  audiences :  or  it  may  be 
repeated,  by  those  fond  of  the  saying,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  which  is  Plato 's  opinion,  which  that  of  an  interlocutor. 
But  the  nice  parallel  between  this  particular  philosopher's  ap- 
parent indecision,  which  at  times  permits  direct  contradictions,30 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  minds  of  men  in  general  of  that  age, 
is  too  alluring  and  obvious  to  be  passed  over.  For  a  fact,  the 
prevailing  psychosis  of  Plato,  whenever  he  regarded  the  mar- 
vellous, was  not  of  that  clear  and  stubbornly  insistent  make  found 
in  our  experimental  philosophers:  it  was  rather  of  that  type  in 
which  an  imagination  subtly  apt  to  mystical  beauties  exists  side 
by  side  with  an  intellect  keenly  on  the  leash  for  strict  and  search- 
ing criticism.  Poet-philosopher  he  was ;  and  in  that,  too,  he  was 
a  child  of  his  age. 

A  few  examples  may  illustrate  this  indecision  of  attitude 
toward  the  marvellous.  Toward  dreams,  for  instance,  and 
divination  by  dreams,  Plato  seems  to  have  exhibited  in  general 
a  discouraging  front31 ;  moreover,  the  Timaeus  gives  for  them  a 
material  explanation.32  Yet  Plato  represents  Socrates  as  rightly 
very  scrupulous  concerning  the  behest  of  the  dream  that  bade  him 
to  ' '  make  music. '  '33  Of  ghosts,  and  other  apparitions,  to  change 
the  illustration,  his  speech  is  almost  uniformly  slighting,  and 
in  an  unbelieving  tone.34  Yet  in  the  second  example  (Phaedo, 
81)  he  makes  direct  use  of  the  popular  belief  in  order  to  lend 


29Jowett,  III,  421. 

so  Compare  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  Lib.  I,  §  XII. 
sijowett,  III,  493-494   (Timaeus  71-72);   V,  297   (Lows  909-910). 
32/6.,  Ill,  465   (Timaeus  45-46). 

ss  Ib.,  II,  198  (Phaedo  60).     Compare  Plutarch,  On  Hearing  Poems,  §2. 
34  Ib.,  V,   120,  297    (Laws  738,  910);   II,   224    (Phaedo  81).     Compare 
also  III,  493  (Timaeus  71). 
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weight  to  his  theory.  Indeed,  this  passage  shows  well  the  poetic 
and  imaginative  method  of  Plato,  by  which  he  establishes  rela- 
tions between  popular  superstitions  and  his  own  philosophical 
speculations,  while  discrediting  wholly,  or  in  part,  the  supersti- 
tions. Magic,  clairvoyancy,  and  witchcraft,  he  thinks,  belong  to 
the  prophets  and  priests,  who  may  know  more  about  them  than 
common  people.  They  are  things  concerning  which  it  is  hard  to 
know  anything  for  certain.  Plato  is  not  quite  prepared  to 
denounce  them  as  pure  deception  and  illusion.  But  their  practice 
and  belief  by  the  common  people  is  roundly  condemned,  and  in 
another  place  a  material  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is 
offered.35  Plato  believes  in  gods,  demi-gods,  and  heroes.  Yet  he 
speaks  ironically  of  the  popular  belief  in  them,  and  says  that  we 
know  their  names,  nay,  their  very  existence,  only  from  what  the 
poets  fable  of  them.  Their  names  are  the  inventions  of  men.  We 
know  nothing  of  them.  And  yet  as  a  philosopher  he  argues  at 
length  for  their  existence,  and  says  the  ancients  were  nearer  than 
the  moderns  to  the  gods.30  In  prophecy,  and  in  madness  of  the 
inspired  sort,  the  "noblest  of  the  arts,"  he  also  believes.37  Of 
mythology  he  holds  that  much  is  a  picture  of  the  probable,  not  of 
the  actually  real.  In  accordance  with  this  belief  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  devise  myths  of  his  own  for  didactic  purposes.  Again,  he 
would  account  for  some  part  of  myth  by  attributing  to  the 
ancients  a  figurative  way  of  speaking.  But  this  suggestion  of 
rationalization  remains  abortive;  and  Plato  professes  he  has  no 
time  to  waste  upon  the  foolishness  of  the  allegorists.  Yet,  to 
what  in  mythology  appears  to  him  ethically  unfit,  he  objects  as 
untrue.  He  is  concerned,  indeed,  less  with  the  strictly  marvellous, 
than  with  the  ethically  base  in  custom  and  manner,  word  and 
performance.  Gorgans  and  Pegasi  he  calls  "inconceivable  and 
portentous  natures,"  but  he  does  not  clearly  object  to  their 
employment  in  tales.38 


35  Ib.,  Ill,  493-494.     Compare  p.  409;   V,  322.     Compare  V,   28,   296; 
III,  43. 

36  Ib.,  Ill,  76;   II,  120-121;   V,  96,   100,   108,  120,   122,   183,  231,  etc.; 
Index  under  demi-gods,  etc.;  I,  340-341;  III,  528,  45;  IV,  55;  V,  270,  275ff. 

37  Ib.,  I,  450,  473. 

as  Eep.  614  ff .,  Statesman  269  ff .,  Phaedrus  259,  Gorgias  523,  etc. ;  Theae- 
tetu$  180,  cf.  Ill,  61,  493;  II,  78-79;  III,  60  ff.;  V,  421;  III,  75,  307  ff.; 
I,  434;  III,  530-531. 
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It  is  this  ethical  objection  to  the  unfit,  to  that  which  degrades 
the  ideal  of  deity  and  the  moral  fibre  of  the  youth,  that  gives 
Plato  his  point  of  view  for  the  literary  use  of  fiction. 

With  Plato  the  quarrel  between  poetry  and  philosophy  reaches 
its  most  serious  phase.  The  poets,  from  whom  alone,  says  Plato, 
the  existence  of  the  gods  is  known,39  and  who  "have  ever 
been  the  great  story-tellers  of  mankind,"40  are  formally  and 
categorically  accused  of  "telling  lies,  and,  what  is  more,  bad 
lies."  "But  when  is  this  fault  committed?"  asks  Adeimantus. 
Socrates  answers :  ' '  Whenever  an  erroneous  representation  is 
made  of  the  nature  of  gods  and  heroes, — as  when  a  painter  paints 
a  portrait  not  having  the  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  the  original." 
As  examples  of  such  fictions  Socrates  mentions  the  stories  of 
Uranus  and  Cronus,  the  battles  of  the  giants,  the  binding  of 
Here  by  Hephaestus,  Zeus'  punishment  of  Hephaestus,  the 
battles  of  the  gods  in  Homer,41  ' '  and  innumerable  other  quarrels 
of  gods  and  heroes  with  their  friends  and  relatives."  In  due 
order,  then,  are  given  a  list  of  particulars  in  which  the  poets  have 
offended.  They  have  not  hallowed  the  name  of  God,  but  have 
made  him  an  author  of  evil  ;42  they  have  represented  God  chang- 
ing and  passing  into  many  forms,  as  a  magician  might  do, 
whereas  God  never  changes  from  his  perfection  of  form;43  nor 
would  God  make  by  witchcraft  any  such  false  representation  of 
himself  or  another  as  the  poets  represent  him  doing  when  he 
sends  the  lying  dream  to  Agamemnon;44  Homer  and  the  other 
poets  have  represented  the  world  below  in  a  most  discouraging 
light  ;45  they  have  also  pictured  the  heroes,  and  even  the  gods,  as 
pitifully  weeping  or  foolishly  laughing,40  as  untruthful,  and  in- 
temperate to  the  degree  of  indecency  and  impiety;47  witness  the 
Aphrodite  episode,  or  Achilles'  treatment  of  Hector's  corpse  at 
the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  or  "the  tale  of  Theseus,  son  of  Poseidon, 


ss  Rep.  II,  365E. 

*oRep.  II,  377D. 

*i  Rep.  II,  377-378. 

42  Rep.  II,  379-380;   cf.  Democritus,  Diels,  Frg.   175. 

*3Rep.  II,  380-381. 

44  Rep.  II,  381-383. 

«  Rep.  Ill,  386-387. 

wRep.  Ill,  387-389. 

47  Rep.  Ill,  389-391. 
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or  of  Peirithous,  son  of  Zeus,  going  forth  as  they  did  to  perpetrate 
a  horrid  rape ;  or  of  any  other  hero  or  son  of  a  god  daring  to  do 
such  impious  and  dreadful  things  as  they  falsely  ascribe  to  them 
in  our  day.  "48  ' '  And  let  us  further  compel  the  poets, ' '  Socrates 
continues,  "to  declare  either  that  these  acts  were  not  done  by 
them,  or  that  they  were  not  the  sons  of  gods ; — both  in  the  same 
breath  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  affirm. '  '*9 

Such  is  the  list  of  formal  accusations  preferred  by  Plato  in 
this  famous  trial  of  the  poets.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  basis  of  the  charge  in  each  case  is  the  same  ethical  objec- 
tion to  immoral  representations  of  deity  that  had  been  stirring 
during  the  previous  two  centuries.50  Here  the  hints  of  Pindar, 
the  clarion  cry  of  Xenophanes,  and  the  murmurings  of  Heracli- 
tus  are  gathered  and  expanded  with  due  premeditation. 

But  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  prosecution  gives  what 
may  be  called  an  economic  air  to  the  ethical  expostulation.  The 
tremendous  influence  exercised  in  the  ancient  Greek  state  by 
poetry  made  it  necessary,  when  there  was  in  contemplation  a 
republic  which  was  designed  to  be  "an  imitation  of  the  best  and 
noblest  life,"51  to  deliberate  carefully  upon  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  poet  in  the  prospective  city.  Plato  decides  that 
the  untruthful,  impious,  and  blasphemous  habits  of  the  poets, 
illustrated  in  the  charges  brought  against  them,  do  not  conduce 
to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  youth  and  citizens  of  a  republic.  But 
a  state  cannot  stand  firm  or  reach  its  highest  possibilities  if  its 
youth  are  to  be  educated  by  lies  and  abominations  in  place  of  a 
pure  and  sublime  representation  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of 
the  gods.  That  is  an  economic,  to  say  nothing  of  a  moral,  im- 
possibility. Plato,  therefore,  to  insure  the  stability  of  his  state 


"Jowett,  III,  75. 
49  Loc.  cit. 

so  Indeed,  Plato  himself  is  careful  to  explain  that  he  objects  to  certain 
fictions  of  Homer  and  the  other  poets  ' '  not  because  they  are  unpoetical, 
or  unattractive  to  the  popular  ear,  but  because  the  greater  the  poetical 
charm  of  them,  the  less  are  they  meet  for  the  ears  of  boys  and  men  who 
are  meant  to  be  free,  and  who  should  fear  slavery  more  than  death."  (7>Vp. 
Ill,  38 7 A,  Jowett  III,  69.)  The  passage  well  illustrates  the  inveteracy  of 
Plato's  moral  view.  Fair  writing  that  renders  bad  fiction  pleasant  to  the 
popular  (notice  the  implication)  ear  is  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the 
passage.  All  the  worse! 

si  Laws  VII,  81 7 A. 
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in  the  truth  and  purity  of  its  youth,  to  realize  economic  ad- 
vantage from  ethical  incorruptibility,  provides  in  his  ideal  city 
for  "a,  censorship  of  the  writers  of  fiction"  (eTrto-rarrjreov  rots 


This  economic  censorship  of  the  poets,  however,  is  not  intended 
to  repress  all  fiction.  '  '  Let  the  censors  receive  any  tale  of  fiction 
which  is  good,  and  reject  the  bad."  Plato's  quarrel  with  a  tale 
is  not  begun  because  the  tale  is  untrue,  but  because  it  is  impiously 
untrue.  '  '  We  will  desire  mothers  and  nurses  to  tell  their 
children  the  authorised  ones  (i.e.,  fictions)  only.  Let  them 
fashion  the  minds  with  such  tales,  even  more  fondly  than  they 
would  the  body  with  their  hands;  but  most  of  those  which  are 
now  in  use  must  be  discarded.  '  '53  And  again,  speaking  of  myth- 
ology, he  says,  '  '  Because  we  do  not  know  the  truth  about  ancient 
times,  we  make  falsehood  as  much  like  truth  as  we  can,  and  so 
turn  it  to  account."54  Such  a  recognition  of  the  good  uses  of 
fiction  shows  clearly  enough  that  whatever  may  have  been  Plato  's 
real  belief  touching  the  myths,  he  approved  of  their  use  in  litera- 
ture so  long  as  a  careful  censorship  set  before  the  public  only 
those  tales  calculated  by  their  moral  propriety  to  elevate  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Moreover,  Plato's  own  repeated  invention 
and  use  of  the  fable  for  purposes  of  instruction,  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  his  teaching,55  is  proof  obvious  of  his  moral 
approval  of  such  literary  usage. 

There  is  then,  in  a  word,  not  only  an  ethical  objection  to 
fiction,  but  also  an  ethical  recommendation.  In  such  recom- 
mendation lay  the  germ  of  a  possible  development  of  an  aesthetic 
theory  of  the  technical  propriety  of  fiction  ;  but  the  negating  zeal 
attendant  upon  the  prohibition  was  so  great  as  to  quite  over- 
shadow the  promise  latent  in  the  more  positive  permission.  It 
remained  for  a  more  prosaic  successor  and  keener  analyst  to  take 
that  technical  step  from  the  ethical  commendation. 


s*Eep.  II,  377B. 

wltep.  II,  377C. 

54  Sep.  II,  382D. 

ss  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  myth  of  Er  (Eepublic  X,  614ff.),  or  of  the  creation  of 
man  (Protag.  320Cff.),  or  of  the  soul  (Phaedr.  245-257),  or  of  the  origin 
of  love  (Symp.  191,  192).  For  others,  see  Jowett,  Index,  Vol.  V,  475,  sub 
Myth.  For  Plato's  expressed  attitude  ("Myth  more  interesting  than  ar- 
gument") toward  these  fictions,  see  Protag.  320C;  Jowett  IV,  431-433. 
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Finally,  in  this  economic-ethical  consideration  of  fiction  in 
general,  what  of  the  marvellous,  that  particular  kind  or  degree 
of  fiction  ?  In  many  cases,  the  battles  of  the  giants,  for  instance, 
or  Hephaestus'  capture  of  Aphrodite  and  Ares,  the  objectionable 
fiction  possesses  elements  that  are  obviously  marvellous;  more- 
over, strictly  speaking,  all  god-stories  are  instances  of  marvellous 
fiction,  and  Plato  himself  so  calls  them  in  the  Euthyphro.56  But 
Plato  does  not,  as  we  have  noticed,  object  to  all  the  fictions  of 
mythology ;  nor,  where  there  are  elements  that  stand,  by  contrast 
to  the  very  matter-of-fact  conduct  of  much  in  mythic  fable,  as 
strikingly  wonderful,  is  the  casus  belli  the  marvel  so  much  as  the 
moral.  In  two  of  the  charges  preferred  against  the  poets  there  is 
indeed  mention  of  particular  marvel-elements;  and  the  mention 
is  in  each  case  accompanied  with  a  slur.  ' '  Shall  I  ask  you  whether 
God  is  a  magician,  and  of  a  nature  to  appear  insidiously  now  in 
one  shape,  and  now  in  another?"  asks  Socrates.57  And  a  little 
further  on  he  follows  the  matter  up  with  a  second  question : 
"But  although  the  gods  are  themselves  unchangeable,  still  by 
witchcraft  and  deception  they  may  make  us  think  that  they 
appear  in  various  forms?"58  Magic  and  witchcraft  are,  indubit- 
ably, marvels ;  but  in  spite  of  the  slur  with  which  they  are  men- 
tioned, and  in  spite  of  Plato's  denunciation  elsewhere59  of  their 
practice,  no  distinct  objection  to  them  qua  marvellous  and  im- 


56  Soc.     May  not  this  be  the  reason,  Euthyphro,  why  I  am  charged  with 
impiety — that  I  cannot  away  with  these  stories  about  the  gods?  and  there- 
fore I  suppose  that  people  think  me  wrong.     But,  as  you  who  are  well  in- 
formed about  them  approve  of  them,  I  cannot  do  better  than  assent  to  your 
superior  wisdom.     What  else  can  I  say,  confessing  as  I  do,  that  I  know 
nothing  about  them?     Tell  me,  for  the  love  of  Zeus,  whether  you  really 
believe  they  are  true. 

Euth.  Yes,  Socrates;  and  things  more  wonderful  (0aivxa«-t<£repa)  still, 
of  which  the  world  is  in  ignorance. — Euthyphro  6A,  Jowett  II,  79-80. 

57  Eep.  II,  380D. 
MRep.  II,  381E. 

5»  Cf.  Eep.  X,  602C-D;  Laws  X,  909-910;  Laws  XI,  933.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Eepublic  (Eep.  II,  364-367),  Orphic  magic  is  denounced,  and 
those  passages  in  the  poets  which  teach  that  the  gods  may  be  controlled 
by  the  arts  of  men,  are  deprecated.  But  the  objection  is  there,  again,  not 
to  the  marvel,  but  to  the  immoral  influence  of  such  passages  upon  youthful 
minds.  (Eep.  II,  365A.)  Indeed,  Plato  himself,  though  fully  aware  of 
the  unnaturalness  of  magic  and  the  like,  and  inclined  to  disbelief  (vid. 
Laws  XI,  933A),  was  yet  by  no  means  sure  such  things  were  wholly  illu- 
sions. "Now  it  is  not  easy  to  know  the  nature  of  all  these  things  (sorcer- 
ies, incantation,  magic  knots,  etc),"  he  continues  in  the  passage  just  noted. 
' '  Nor  if  a  man  do  know  can  he  readily  persuade  others  to  believe  him. ' ' 
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possible  is  raised  here.  In  the  Phaedrus,  in  a  passage  to  which  we 
shall  recur  in  speaking  of  the  allegorists,  Plato  speaks  of  Gorgons 
and  Pegasi,  Hippocentaurs  and  Chimeras  dire,  "and  numberless 
other  inconceivable  and  portentous  natures."60  But  there  is  no 
literary  criticism  in  the  passage. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  is  that  Plato,  in  direct  criticism 
of  the  marvellous  as  such,  offers  no  more  than  do  his  predecessors. 
Like  them,  his  objection  is  more  to  the  ethically  irrational  than 
the  naturally  impossible;  and  he  surveys  in  his  objections  the 
whole  field  of  fiction  rather  than  the  particular  territory  of  the 
wonderful.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
that  fiction  is  the  fiction  of  myth  and  legend,  of  god-story  and 
hero-story,  of  the  two  primary  and  most  important  forms  under- 
taken by  the  marvelling  activity.  All  such  fiction  is  at  heart 
fabulous ;  and,  though  religious  belief  in  the  myth,  or  an  anthro- 
pomorphic conduct  of  the  story,  may  convert  wonder  to  an 
illusion  of  every-day  reality,  it  yet  remains  true  that  a  criticism 
of  such  fiction,  ethical  at  first,  as  is  natural  considering  its 
religious  rather  than  re-creative  force,  is  the  field  from  which  in 
later,  less  believing,  and  more  scientific  days  a  true  literary 
criticism  must  spring.  Plato  sowed  that  field  richly  where  the 
Pre-Socratics  had  sowed  before  him.  So  far  he  was  at  one  with 
them.  But  he  went  a  step  further,  as  we  have  shown  above.  He 
gave  to  certain  fiction,  to  certain  stories  of  those  wonderful  beings, 
the  gods,  an  ethical  encouragement.  He  found  for  them  an 
ethical  and  economic  legitimacy.  And,  moreover,  that  very 
addition  of  an  economic  idea  was  a  first  step  away  from  the 
ethical  bondage  of  literary  criticism.  It  was  a  lay  tendency 
springing  from  the  theological  preoccupation  of  the  time,  and  an 
adumbration  of  a  criticism  which  in  becoming  completely  secular 
would  first  achieve  literary  truth. 

Thus,  the  quarrel  between  poet  and  philosopher,  based  upon  a 
religious  or  ethical  consideration,  came  to  a  head  in  Plato  by  his 
categorical  expansion  and  uncompromising  expression  of  that 
consideration ;  thus,  too,  in  Plato,  by  his  addition  of  an  economic 
reason,  the  first  step  away  from  the  old  theological  quarrel  was 
taken ;  and  thus,  finally,  after  having  re-sowed  and  newly  marked 


«o  Phaedrus  229E. 
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the  field  from  which  might  spring  a  technical  criticism  of  fiction, 
Plato  started  the  growth  by  an  ethical  commendation,  which,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  an  aesthetic  judgment  from  the  mouth  of 
his  great  pupil. 

But  before  proceeding  to  Aristotle,  who  will  give  us  the  first, 
and  almost  the  last  word  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  Greek  criticism 
is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  pause  a  moment  and  contemplate 
two  compromises  offered  in  the  quarrel  of  poet  and  sage  by  the 
philosophers  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  proposed  that  the  myths  were, 
properly  taken,  allegories.  By  this  means  the  morally  shocking 
and  irrational  elements  could  be  explained  away.  To  valuable 
criticism  this  compromise,  by  launching  an  endless  discussion  and 
interpretation  of  myths  from  the  unchecked  fancies  of  numberless 
"umbratical  doctors,"  was  fatal.  The  absurdities  to  which  the 
allegorists  became  subject  are  too  well  known  to  make  their 
rehearsal  here  a  matter  of  moment.  The  historian  Phaborinus 
says  that  Anaxagoras,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  was  the 
first  to  declare  the  Homeric  poems  an  allegory  "composed  in 
praise  of  virtue  and  justice."01  According  to  another  report 
Theagenes  of  Rhegium  had  that  doubtful  honor.62  Phaborinus 
goes  on  to  say  that  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,03  the  friend  of 
Anaxagoras,  carried  this  sort  of  interpretation  further.  Plato 
mentions  Glaucon  and  Stesimbrotus  the  Thasian,  as  sharing  with 
Metrodorus  the  allegorical  method.64  Plato  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  found  no  time  to  investigate  this  theory  of  mythology,  spoke 
of  it  in  slighting  fashion,  and  believed  it  usually  to  be  introduced 
first  when  ''cities  have  leisure."05  Xenophon  ridicules  the  alle- 
gorical theory  by  making  Socrates  poke  fun  at  the  pedant 
Niceratus  (who  can  recite  all  of  Homer).  Socrates  compliments 
the  pedant  on  being  far  above  the  public  ballad-singers. 


6*  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grcecorum  (Muller,  0.),  Ill,  581,  Frg.  26; 
quoted  by  Diog.  L.  in  his  Life  of  Anaxagoras,  §  VII. 

02  See  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus  I,  §  20  ff.,  where  the  matter  of  allegorical 
interpretation  is  discussed  at  length.  See  also  Wolf,  Prolog,  ad  Horn., 
CLXI. 

63Diels,  Frag.  Vorsokr.,  p.  339. 

64/o?i  530C;  Jowett,  I,  496. 

es  Phaedrus  229C-230A;  Critias  110A. 
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dp^  e<f>r]  6  'Zw/cpdrrj*;  ,  on  TO?  vTrovotas  ovtc  eiriaravrai.  <rv 
Be  'ZTrja-i/jL/Spdrq)  re  teal  'Ava^ijjidvSpa)  xal  a\Xow  TroXXot?  TTO\V  Se- 
Sco/cas  apyvptov^  wcrre  ov8ev  ere  r&v  TroXXoO  a^iwv  \e\rj0e"6 

But  in  spite  of  ridicule67  the  doctrine  flourished  through  a  long 
line  of  learned  names.  Among  the  Neoplatonists,  to  carry  the 
matter  beyond  our  present  date  and  have  done  with  it,  Porphyry  's 
De  Antro  Nympharum  is  typical.  The  Emperor  Julian,  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  allegorizes  the  myths  after  the  Neo- 
platonic  fashion  in  his  orations  To  the  Son  and  To  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods.6S  How  the  habit  crept  into  Christian  commentary,  as 
in  Origen,  and  how  there,  as  well  as  in  secular  literature,69  it 
persisted  on  through  the  Middle  Ages  (and  is  not  dead  yet),  is  a 
story  as  monotonous  as  it  is  useless. 

The  second  solution,  or  compromise,  of  the  philosophical  doubt, 
may  with  convenience  be  mentioned  side  by  side  with  the  alle- 
gorical solution,  though  it  was  not  broached  until  after  the  death 
of  Aristotle.  Euhemerus  (whose  date  De  Block70  puts  approxi- 
mately at  330-240  B.C.),  with  his  well-known  proposal  to  refer  the 
myths  to  human  subjects,  shows  that  by  the  time  of  Aristotle  men 
were  ready  easily  to  approach  the  subject  from  a  strictly  secular 
point  of  view.  Indeed,  De  Block  thinks  that  Euhemerus  did  not 
make  even  a  serious,  bona  fide  attempt  at  a  solution.  His  purpose 
was  not,  says  De  Block,  to  discover  the  truth  through  an  impartial 
study  of  the  traditions  concerning  the  gods:  his  work  belongs, 
rather,  "dans  cette  categoric  d'oeuvres  hybrides  ou  la  fiction 
sert  a  developper  et  a  vulgariser  quelque  systeme  de  philosophic 
politique,  morale  ou  religieuse.  "71  In  a  word  the  book  is  a  roman 
philosophique,  one  of  those  fables  of  the  philosophers  or  historians 
discussed  by  Chassang,72  —  such  as  Plato's  Atlantis  or  Xenophon's 


<5«Xenophon,    Banquet    III,    6.      Cf.,    also    IV,    7,    8, — the    celebrated 
' '  onions  and  wine ' '  passage. 

«7  See,  e.g.,  Plutarch,  How  to  Hear  Poems,  §  4.    Ed.,  Goodwin,  "Morals," 
Boston  1883,  Vol.  2,  p.  54. 

68  Tr.,  Thomas  Taylor,  London  1793. 

69  Tzetzes,  for  example.     See  Saintsbury,  Hist.  Crit.,  I,  187. 
TO  E.  De  Block,  tiuhemere,  son  Livre  et  sa  Doctrine,  Mons  1876. 

71  Ib.,  p.  53. 

72  Chassang,  Hist,  du  Roman  etc.,  Paris  1862. 
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Cyropaedia.  Nor,  in  all  probability,  was  Euhemerus  the  first  to 
advance  the  theory  that  goes  by  his  name.73 

If  indeed  we  are  to  regard  the  work  of  the  allegorists  and  the 
euhemerists  as  appertaining  to  literary  criticism,  and  Saintsbury 
remarks  that  the  allegorical  and  rationalistic  interpretation  of 
Homer  probably  constitutes  the  earliest  Greek  literary  criticism,74 
we  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  so  far  as  a  consideration  of  the 
legitimacy  of  fiction  in  fine  literature  and  of  its  proper  use  and 
management  is  concerned,  neither  school  presents  anything  at  all. 
The  purpose  in  the  case  of  either  discipline  does  not  embrace  such 
a  consideration  in  its  purview.  The  purpose  is  less  literary 
than  it  is  religious  or  ethical.  Both  schools  are  working  under 
the  old  moral  impetus.  And  though  they  deal  constantly  with 
tales  of  wonder,  there  is  no  sign  of  an  attempt  at  philosophizing 
over,  or  criticizing,  the  place  of  the  marvellous  in  literature.  In 
offering  their  solutions  of  the  impious  and  impossible  in  myth, 
they,  like  Xenophanes  and  Plato,  are  testifying  to  a  time  when 
the  impossible,  or  at  least  the  morally  impossible,  in  literature, 
was  regarded  as  a  moral  blemish.  Here  they  were  at  one  with 
other  minds  of  their  times.  But,  in  going  beyond  an  .expostulation 
to  apply  a  solution,  these  two  schools  started  an  inquiry  which  in 
course  of  time  has  become  completely  secular  and  scientific,  and 
bears  as  its  ultimate  fruit  the  present  school  of  ethnological  or 
comparative  mythology.  For  the  Greeks,  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
their  literary  criticism,  the  lack  of  a  comparative  view  prevented 
that  realization  of  the  actual  nature  and  value  of  an  element 
which  the  criticism  of  the  present  has  learned  to  appreciate  from 
the  knowledge  contributed  by  comparative  ethnology. 

After  disposing  of  these  two  attempts  at  a  solution  of  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  myths,  the  main  course  of  the  development 
of  a  criticism  of  marvellous  fiction  may  be  resumed  in  the  work 
of  Aristotle.  The  many-sidedness  and  penetration  of  the  Stagi- 
rite's  mind  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  his 
skeptical  attitude  as  a  scientist  and  philosopher  toward  the  won- 


73  De  Block,  op.  cit.,  p.  65   ff . ;    for  the  successors  of  Euhemerus,  see 
Decharme,  P.,  La  Critique  des  Traditions  Beligieuses  chez  les  Grecs,  Paris 
1904,  pp.  381-393. 

74  Saintsbury,  Hist.  Crit.,  I,  10-11. 
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derful,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  his  remark  concerning  the 
Theogonists'  fabulous  systems  of  philosophy  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  "not  worth  while  to  consider  them  seriously,"75  he  nevertheless 
was  able,  as  a  literary  critic,  to  survey  quite  seriously  the  place 
of  fiction  and  the  marvellous  (TO  BavpaaTov)  in  literature. 
Aristotle  did  not  mix  his  points  of  view.  Instead  of  declaiming 
with  Plato  a  moral  anathema  against  the  poets,  or,  like  the 
allegorists,  proposing  for  literary  faults  some  convenient  panacea 
distilled  from  an  extra-technical  source,  Aristotle  immediately 
proclaimed  that  heretofore  the  sacred  character  and  moral  in- 
fluence of  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  literature  had  in  part  prevented 
pious  criticism  from  seeing  clearly.  Against  those  who  decried 
poetry  as  a  lie  dealing  with  perversions,  instead  of  representa- 
tions, of  facts,  Aristotle  boldly  asserted  that  there  is  a  poetic 
truth  differing  from  and  transcending  historical  truth,70  and  that 
poetry  properly  describes  not  only  what  is,  but  also  what  is  said 
or  thought  to  be,  and  what  ought  to  be.77  Indeed,  so  far  did 
Aristotle  push  this  view,  which  has  since  become  well  known  as 
the  doctrine  of  higher  reality  in  art,  that,  as  Professor  Saints- 
bury  remarks,78  fiction  and  poetry  were  to  him  practically 
coextensive  and  synonymous.  Aristotle's  elaboration  of  the  doc- 
trine need  not  detain  us  here.  Professor  Butcher,  by  the  third 
chapter  of  his  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  has 
brought  all  students  of  the  doctrine  into  his  debt  for  an  exhaus- 
tive exegesis  of  those  parts  of  the  text  which  open  out  this  view. 
Merely  for  convenience  it  may  be  stated  by  way  of  reminder 
that  Aristotle,  in  answering  the  critical  objection  that  the  poet 
is  in  the  habit  of  describing  the  impossible  or  what  is  not  true  to 
fact,  holds  that  the  impossible  may  be  justified  by  an  appeal  to 


7«  It  is  also  interesting  in  this  connection  to  remember  that  lukewarm 
attitude  of  Aristotle  toward  deity  and  other  religious  mysteries  that  won 
for  him  among  the  early  Christians  a  suspicious  neglect.  It  is  remarkable 
that  from  Aristotle,  who  by  reason  of  his  scientific  and  materialistic  char- 
acter might  have  seemed  far  less  likely  to  do  justice  in  such  an  affair 
than  would  one  of  his  more  imaginative  predecessors,  came  the  first  real 
.justification  of  fiction  and  the  use  of  the  fabulous  in  literature.  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  plume  in  the  hat  of  the  empiricists! 

™  Poetics  IX,  2-6. 

"  Poetics,  XXV,  1.  (All  references  to  the  Poetics  are  to  Butcher's  edi- 
tion: Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  3d.  ed.,  1902.) 

™Hist.  Crit.  I,  31.     Cf.  Poetics  IX,  1-3. 
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artistic  requirements,  higher  reality  (the  "ought  to  be"),  or 
received  opinion.79  The  irrational  is  justly  censured  when  for  its 
introduction  there  is  found  no  inner  necessity.80  In  a  word,  as 
Aristotle  puts  it,  with  direct  innuendo  to  Plato:  "The  standard 
of  correctness  is  not  the  same  in  poetry  and  politics,  any  more 
than  in  poetry  and  any  other  art."81 

The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Poetics,  that  involved  piece  of 
writing  in  which  this  view  of  poetic  fiction  is  expounded,  marks 
the  birth  of  a  true,  technical  literary  criticism  of  fiction  from  the 
lap  of  the  moral  and  idealistic  philosophy  of  the  previous  cen- 
turies.82 It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  no  notice  here  of  that 
heightened  or  exaggerated  degree  of  fiction  called  the  marvellous. 
Such  a  notice,  in  the  brief  note-book  manner  of  the  Poetics,  is 
found  in  the  closing  sections  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  pas- 
sage is  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  quotation  in  full.  The 
author  is  engaged  in  noting  the  points  of  difference  between  Epic 
and  Tragic  Poetry.  After  contrasting  the  length  and  metre  of 
epos  and  tragedy,  he  continues:  "The  element  of  the  wonder- 
ful (TO  Oavfjiao-rov)  is  admitted  in  Tragedy.  The  irrational 
(TO  aXoyov] ,  on  which  the  wonderful  depends  for  its  chief 
effects,  has  wider  scope  in  Epic  poetry,  because  there  the  person 
acting  is  not  seen.  Thus,  the  pursuit  of  Hector  would  be  ludicrous 
if  placed  upon  the  stage — the  Greeks  standing  still  and  not  join- 
ing in  the  pursuit,  and  Achilles  waving  them  back.  But  in  the 
Epic  poem  the  absurdity  passes  unnoticed.  Now  the  wonderful 
is  pleasing:  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  telling  a 
story,  every  one  adds  something  startling  of  his  own,  knowing  that 
his  hearers  like  it.  It  is  Homer  who  has  chiefly  taught  other  poets 
the  art  of  telling  lies  skilfully.  The  secret  of  it  lies  in  a  fallacy. 
For,  assuming  that  if  one  thing  is  or  becomes,  a  second  is  or 
becomes,  men  imagine  that,  if  the  second  is,  the  first  likewise  is 


79  Poetics,  XXV,   17. 
»o  Poetics  XXV,  19. 
si  Poetics  XXV,  3. 

82  It  is  of  course  to  be  remembered  that  another  stream  of  criticism — 
grammatical  and  verbal,  of  Sophist  and  Rhetorician — which  has  not  been 
noted  here  because  contributing  nothing  to  the  subject  in  hand,  was  yet 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  birth  the  general  criticism  of  Aristotle,  and 
therefore,  in  some  part  at  least,  his  particular  criticism  of  fiction.  Cf. 
Mitchell  Carroll,  Aristotle's  Poetics,  C.  XXV,  Baltimore  1895,  pp.  11-12. 
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or  becomes.  But  this  a  false  inference.  Hence,  where  the  first 
thing  is  untrue,  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  provided  the  second  be 
true,  to  add  that  the  first  is  or  has  become.  For  the  mind,  know- 
ing the  second  to  be  true,  falsely  infers  the  truth  of  the  first. 
There  is  an  example  of  this  in  the  Bath  Scene  of  the  Odyssey.83 

"Accordingly,  the  poet  should  prefer  probable  impossibilities 
to  improbable  possibilities.  The  tragic  plot  must  not  be  composed 
of  irrational  parts.  Everything  irrational  should,  if  possible,  be 
excluded ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  should  lie  outside  the  action  of  the 
play  (as,  in  the  Oedipus,  the  hero's  ignorance  as  to  the  manner 
of  Laius'  death)  ;  not  within  the  drama, — as  in  the  Electra,  the 
messenger 's  account  of  the  Pythian  Games ;  or,  as  in  the  Mysians, 
the  man  who  comes  from  Tegea  to  Mysia  without  speaking.  The 
plea  that  otherwise  the  plot  would  have  been  ruined,  is  ridiculous ; 
such  a  plot  should  not  in  the  first  instance  be  constructed.  But 
once  the  irrational  has  been  introduced  and  an  air  of  likelihood 
imparted  to  it,  we  must  accept  it  in  spite  of  the  absurdity.  Take 
even  the  irrational  incidents  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Odysseus  is 
left  upon  the  shore  of  Ithaca.84  How  intolerable  even  these  might 
have  been  would  be  apparent  if  an  inferior  poet  were  to  treat  the 
subject.  As  it  is,  the  absurdity  is  veiled  by  the  poetic  charm  with 
which  the  poet  invests  it. '  '85 

Professor  Butcher  in  commenting  on  this  passage  remarks: 
"The  fiction  here  intended  is,  as  the  context  shows,  not  simply 
that  fiction  which  is  blended  with  fact  in  every  poetic  narrative  of 
real  events.  The  reference  here  is  rather  to  those  tales  of  a  strange 
and  marvellous  character,  which  are  admitted  into  epic  more 
freely  than  into  dramatic  poetry."86  Such  an  interpretation  of 
the  passage  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one.  To  davpacrTov  is  an 
expression  reserved  to  this  chapter;  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
wider  discussion  of  general  poetic  truth  contained  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  section.  Moreover,  at  least  two  of  the  illustrations,  that  from 
the  Mysians  and  the  following  one  from  the  Odyssey,  have  a 
distinct  element  of  marvel.  But,  for  the  rest,  there  is  such  a 


83  See  Butcher,  op.  cit.,  p.  172  note. 
8-t  Od.  XIII,  93ff. 

85  Butcher,  pp.  95-97   (Poetics  XXIV,  8-10). 

ss  Ib.,  p.  171.     Cf.,  to  the  same  effect,  Twining,  Aristotle's  Treatise  on 
Poetry,  II,  346ff  (1789). 
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loose  handling  of  the  words  Oav^acrrov^  a\oya^  and  aSvvara 
(the  wonderful,  irrational,  and  impossible)  that  it  is  hard  not 
only  to  determine  the  exact  bearing  of  the  different  parts  and 
illustrations  of  the  paragraphs,  but  even  the  exact  meaning  and 
relations  of  the  terms  themselves.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
which  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here,  these  thirty-odd  lines 
contain  well-nigh  the  entire  gist  of  all  Greek  criticism  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  marvellous  in  literature.  Some  seven  points  are 
made.  They  must  be  emphasized  in  detail. 

First  of  all,  there  are  two  general  points,  which  in  turn  are 
followed  by  five  strictly  technical  observations.  After  the  pre- 
liminary statement  that  the  wonderful  is  admitted  in  tragedy  and 
epos,  the  general  nature  of  wonder  is  defined  as  that  which  relies 
for  its  chief  effects  upon  the  irrational.  Further  than  this 
analysis  of  the  major  element  Aristotle  does  not  carry  us;  but 
this  simple  statement,  conveyed  in  a  subordinate  clause,  is  one 
which  the  moral  doctors  in  their  haste  refused  duly  to  express 
as  the  first  step  in  a  proper  criticism  of  the  subject.  The  frag- 
mentary character  of  the  essay  is  well  showrn  by  this  rough  and 
and  incomplete  analysis  of  TO  OavfjLaa-rov. —  Another  general 
remark  is  that  which  notes  the  universality  both  of  the  pleasure 
in  the  wonderful  and  also  of  its  practice  by  the  raconteur.  This 
observation,  taken  with  the  previous  generalization,  constitutes 
what  is  practically  a  hint  toward  the  psychology  of  wonder; 
and  in  spite  of  the  commonplace  character  of  the  two  points,  they 
yet  present  to  the  weary  searcher  for  a  definite  and  cprrelated 
criticism  a  great  promise.  There  is  here  a  recognition  of  wonder 
as  a  thing  omnipresent  in  life  and  story-telling,  and  an  admis- 
sion of  it  to  a  criticism  based  upon  the  naturalness  of  that  fact, 
instead  of  an  exclusion  founded  upon  a  moral  preconception,  or 
upon  a  permission,  like  that  of  Plato's,  which  is  grounded  in  a 
political,  non-literary  economy.  The  air  of  free  fact  and  open- 
eyed  observation  is  refreshing  after  the  theological  dust,  even 
though  the  manner  is  dryly  scientific. 

Of  strictly  technical  points,  the  first  in  order  of  the  paragraph 
is  the  differentiation  of  the  use  of  wonder  (or  at  least  of  the 
irrational,  which  seems  to  amount  to  the  same  thing)  in  the  two 
literary  kinds,  tragedy  and  epos.  Here  is  something  entirely 
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new!  The  differentiation  is  psychological,  as  it  should  be.  In 
epic  poetry  there  is  wider  scope  for  the  irrational  because  the 
epos,  by  presenting  only  words  and  associated  images  to  the  ear 
and  eye,  falls  short  of  the  more  uncompromising  vividness  and 
reality  of  tragedy,  which  presents  its  scenes  in  actual,  concrete 
forms.  In  the  epic  "the  person  acting  is  not  seen";  therefore, 
many  a  minor  absurdity,  which  would  become  glaringly  ap- 
parent in  the  more  realistic  presentation  of  the  stage,  escapes  the 
notice  of  the  reader  of  the  epic  tale. 

' '  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 

' '  Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  sub jecta  fidelibus,  et  quae 

' '  Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. '  'si 

But  it  is  Homer  who  most  of  all  has  led  the  way  in  skilful 
epic  lying.  This  historical  hint,  so  perfectly  free  from  a  puri- 
tanical cast,  so  urbanely  recognizing  the  nature  of  art,  is  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  an  attempt  to  grasp  the  master's  secret 
for  successful  mendacity.  The  vicious  circle  which  Aristotle 
adduces  is  one  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  over-fond  of  caricaturing 
in  the  superstitions  of  her  menial  characters.88  In  its  serious 
application  lies  the  secret  of  the  jrpwrov  i/reOSo?, — that  first 
assumption  in  fiction  from  which,  once  allowed,  all  other  im- 
possibilities in  the  tale  flow  so  naturally  as  in  turn  to  produce 
an  illusion  of  truth  in  the  first  falsehood.  Twining  cites 
the  observation  of  Hobbes  that  "  probable  fiction  is  similar 
to  reasoning  rightly  from  a  false  principle."  The  enunciation 
of  this  cardinal  principle  concerning  the  nature  of  fiction  and 
the  use  of  the  wonderful,  drawn  as  it  is  from  psychological 
observation  and  actual  practice,  runs  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

From  the  above  follows  the  next  technical  principle, — a  rule 
for  the  guidance  of  the  poet,  and  the  delimitation  of  the  field 


87  Ars  Poetica,  11.  180-183. 

88  ' '  But  they  do  say, ' '  cries  Annette,  ' '  that  something  has  been  seen,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  standing  beside  the  great  cannon,  as  if  to  guard  it. ' ' 

' '  Well !  my  good  Annette, ' '  replies  the  heroine,  ' '  the  people  who  tell 
such  stories  are  happy  in  having  you  for  an  auditor,  for  I  perceive  you 
believe  them  all." 

' '  Dear  ma  'amselle !  I  will  show  you  the  very  cannon ;  you  can  see  it 
from  these  windows !  ' ' 

' '  Well     .     .     .     but  that  does  not  prove  that  an  apparition  guards  it. ' ' 

"What!  not  if  I  show  you  the  very  cannon!  Dear  ma'am,  you  will 
believe  nothing. ' ' — The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  Chap.  XIX. 
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of  the  irrational  in  tragedy.  To  the  famous  epigram  Trpoai- 
pelcrBai  re  Set  a8vvara  elrcoTa  fj,a\\ov  r)  Svvara  airiOava  ("the 
poet  should  prefer  probable  impossibilities  to  improbable  possi- 
bilities," as  Butcher  neatly  translates),  which  Aristotle  by 
repetition  brings  into  chief  importance  among  his  observations 
on  fiction,  no  added  emphasis  is  necessary.  It  is  the  first  and 
strongest  enunciation  of  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  fiction.  The  limitation  of  the  irrational  to  space 
without  the  plot  is  another  example  of  Aristotle's  differentiation 
of  the  use  of  the  fictitious  according  to  the  literary  kind  involved, 
a  distinction  which  many  a  later  critic  has  unpardonably  for- 
gotten. It  is  in  itself  a  further  proof  of  Aristotle's  habit  of 
generalization  from  empirical  observation,  and  of  his  avoidance 
of  vapid  and  irresponsible  theorizing. 

The  last  observation  of  technique  recalls  the  'Charis  Doc- 
trine' of  Pindar:89  the  absurdity  is  so  veiled  in  poetic  beauty 
that  the  sense  of  the  former  is  lost  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
latter.  This  is  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  par  excellence;  and 
Aristotle  comes  a  step  nearer  than  Pindar  to  admitting  that  the 
beauty  of  the  thing  legitimizes  its  impossibility.  There  is  here 
no  solemn  warning  that  "the  days  that  follow  are  the  wisest 
witnesses," — only  a  slight  slur  in  the  "we  must  accept  it." 
Aristotle,  for  all  his  science  and  experimenting,  was  a  truer  lover 
of  Homer  than  his  more  imaginative  teacher. 

To  these  criticisms  of  the  wonderful  and  irrational  contained 
in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  one  important  notice  from  the 
twenty-fifth  must  now  briefly  be  added.  Among  the  justifica- 
tions of  fiction,  as  we  saw,  was  the  matter  of  popular  belief  and 
tradition,  the  d\V  ovv  <f>a<ri  ('thus-men-say')  doctrine,  as  con- 
veniently enough  it  may  be  called.  It  was  under  this  justifica- 
tion that  Aristotle  placed  the  supernatural.  "This  applies  to 
tales  about  the  gods.  It  may  well  be  that  these  stories  are  not 
higher  than  fact  nor  yet  true  to  fact:  they  are,  very  possibly, 
what  Xenophanes  says  of  them.  But  anyhow,  'this  is  what 
is  said,'  "90  If  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of  belief  for  the 
matter,  let  it  pass !  This  apology  for  myth,  coupled  as  it  is  with 


sa  See  above,  p.  86. 

»o  Poetics  XXV,  7.— Butcher,  p.  101. 
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the  name  of  Xenophanes,  who  carries  us  back  to  the  old  philo- 
sophical objection,  brightly  signalizes  at  the  close  of  our  account 
of  Aristotle  that  philosopher's  impartiality  and  penetration,  of 
which  we  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  this  section.91  Though  in- 
clined to  approve  the  anthropomorphic  charge  of  the  great 
Eleatic,  the  greater  Stagirite  is  not  blind  to  the  propriety  of  the 
god-stories  from  a  literary  point  of  view:  in  the  course  of  his 
masterly,  quite  empirical,  and  strictly  technical  inquiry  into 
the  place  of  the  wonderful  in  poetry  and  the  proper  conditions 
of  its  employment,  he  has  not  neglected  to  put  in  their  proper 
position,  under  the  account  of  fiction,  ra  Trepl  #eeoz>, — the  tales 
about  the  gods!  This  is  perhaps  the  crowning  truth,  and  most 
valuable  disillusionment  of  old  preconceptions,  contributed  by 
Aristotle  to  the  new  literary  criticism  of  the  wonderful  begun  by 
him.  From  the  old  philosophical  criticism,  from  the  ethical  and 
educational  prepossessions,  has  grown  at  last  a  literary  theory, 
which  properly  and  inevitably  includes  a  special  theory  of  fiction 
and  the  fabulous, — the  two  last,  however,  still  somewhat  confused 
in  a  multiplicity  of  terms  (Qavpacrrov,  a\o<ya,  aSwara,  cnriOava). 
The  new  critical  theory  was  carried  forward  in  most  dis- 
appointing fashion  by  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric.  In  nothing  is  their  work  more  disappointing  than  in 
the  matter  of  fiction.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  was 
no  straw  wherewith  to  make  bricks.  ''The  whole  of  Greek 
Poetic,"  says  Professor  Saintsbury,  "was  prejudicially  affected 
— and  the  affection  has  continued  to  be  a  source  of  evil  in  all 
criticism  since — by  the  accidental  lateness  of  prose  fiction  in 
Greek  literature."92  Without  a  definite  body  of  fiction  to 
stimulate  the  theory  of  fiction  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
latter  would  make  any  great  strides.  The  three  centuries  between 
Aristotle  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  are  bare  enough  of 
critical  texts  of  any  kind,  while  for  our  purposes  even  the 
work  of  the  industrious  Dionysius  offers  but  a  passing  in- 
terest. In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  De  Thucydide  occurs  a 
notice  interesting  for  its  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  history  to 
fiction.  Between  history  and  poetry  there  had  been,  as  Pro- 


91  See  above,  pp.  101-102. 

92  Hist.  Crit.  I,  192. 
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fessor  Butcher  observes,  no  feud  at  first,  as  between  poetry  and 
philosophy.93  Homer,  to  the  Greeks,  was  the  minute  historian  of 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Pre-Socratics  have  left  no  hint  of  a  quarrel 
in  this  matter.  Even  Plato,  in  a  matter  of  history,  is  ready  to 
praise  Homer  as  speaking  the  words  of  God  and  nature.94 
' '  Aristotle  himself  speaks  of  the  myths  as  history ;  the  incidents 
they  narrate  are  facts  (ra  yevdfMeva)',  the  names  of  their  heroes 
are  'historical'  (jevo/j-eva  ovofiaTa)  as  opposed  to  fictitious 
(7T€7roirj/j,eva)  names."95  Yet  he  was  also  able  to  point  out 
the  difference  betwen  historical  and  poetic  truth.90  With  the  rise 
of  historical  prose  that  distinction  naturally  grew;  it  was  the 
distinction  between  history  and  fiction.  And  now,  three  hundred 
years  later,  Dionysius  cries  out  fiercely  against  the  admission  of 
marvellous  fictions  into  serious  history.  The  Halicarnassian  says 
that  Thucydides  excels  the  superior  historians  in  two  respects, — 
first,  in  his  arrangement  of  material;  "altera,"  (I  give  the  Latin 
translation)  "quod  fabulosum  in  suos  libros  nihil  induxit,  neque 
in  earn  partem  deflexit,  ut  multitudini  fraudem  et  tanquam 
imposturam  faceret.  quo  in  genere  superiores  omnes  peccauerant ; 
qui  Lamias  commemorarunt  nescio  quas  in  siluis  et  saltibus,  e 
terra  prodeuntes ;  et  Nai'das  in  terra  atque  aqua  pariter  degentes 
ab  inferis  profectas,  pelago  innatantes,  semiferas,  cum  hominibus 
coeuntes,  et  ex  mortali  diuinoque  concubitu  semideam  sobolem,  et 
alia  quaedam,  quae  nostra  aetas,  ut  incredibilia  planeque  delira, 
contemnat.  "°7  The  discussion  is  carried  on  in  the  two  following 
chapters.  In  the  seventh  the  author  notices  how  the  false  creeps 
into  history  through  the  successive  repetitions  of  verbal  tradi- 
tion. The  Introduction  to  the  Antiquitates  contains  other 
matter  regarding  his  idea  of  history.  But  the  above  quotation 
is  sufficient  to  bring  to  our  attention  that  other  source  of  hostile 
criticism  of  fiction — the  historical  conscience — the  growth  of 
which  is  usually  one  of  the  earliest  testimonies  to  the  differentia- 
tion of  a  prose  fiction  from  historical  narrative.98 


03  Op.  cit.,  p.  401. 
o*  Law*  III,  680-682. 
»5  Butcher,  p.  402   (Poetics  IX,  6-7). 
oo  See  above,  p.  102. 

»7  Dioiiys.  of  Hal,  ed.  I.  I.  Reiske,  Leipzig  1777,  De  Thucyd.,  §  VI. 
os  Compare,  e.g.,  the  reception  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History  of 
the  Britons.    See  Morley's  English  Writers,  3d.  ed.,  Ill,  47. 
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In  the  first  century  after  Christ,  Plutarch  and  Longinus  are 
the  great  names  for  our  purpose.  The  work  De  Elocutione  (jrepi 
ep/j.r)veias} ,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
and  may  have  been  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  or  the  first 
century  after,"  offers  nothing  beyond  a  faint  recognition  of  the 
rhetorical  use  of  the  wonderfully  exaggerated  in  climax,100  of 
the  impossible  in  the  field  of  variety  and  charm  (the  Charis 
Doctrine101),  and  of  the  fable  when  appositely  introduced.102 
Plutarch,  more  talkative,  often  wandered  toward  the  strange  and 
prodigious.  Julian103  mentions  the  Mythical  Tales  of  Plutarch, 
which  are  now  lost.  Evidently  the  amiable  moralist  could 
inveigh  against  superstition104  while  penning  the  romance  of 
Theseus,105  or  the  frequent  asides  of  the  fabulous  found  in  the 
Questions.100  But  his  criticism  of  the  use  of  the  wronderful  in 
literature  is  found  in  the  famous  essay  on  How  a  Young  Man 
Ought  to  Hear  Poems.101 

In  this  paper,  Plutarch,  while  adopting  the  old  moral  view 
of  the  dangers  of  poetry,  and  warning  youth  against  the  pitfalls 
of  fiction  and  fable  in  the  poets,  at  the  same  time  is  more  inclined 
to  speak  of  dangers  than  of  positive  iniquities,  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  elaborate  something  of  a  philosophy  of  fiction.  In  his 
attempt  to  show  how  a  young  person  must  view  and  understand 
the  poets  there  is  almost  a  defense  of  the  fabulous  in  literature. 
There  are,  he  says,  two  sources  of  fiction  in  poetry:  there  are 
poets  who  lie  willingly,  and  others  who  lie  unwillingly.  "They 
do  it  with  their  wills,  because  they  find  strict  truth  too  rigid  to 
comply  with  that  sweetness  and  gracefulness  of  expression,  which 
most  are  taken  with,  so  readily  as  .fiction  doth."  Fiction  can 
always  avoid  distasteful  truth  by  substituting  pleasing  make- 
believe  ;  and  not  even  the  devices  of  rhetoric,  diction,  and  the 


a®  Demetrius  on  Style,  ed.  W.  E.  Roberts,  Cambridge  1902 ;  see  pp.  49-64 
for  discussion  of  date  and  authorship. 

100  Ib.,    §  52,   p.   97. 

101  Ib.,  §§  124-127,  pp.  129-131. 

102  Ib.,  §§  157,  158,  pp.  145-147. 

i°3  Julian,  A g.  the  Cynic  Heraclius,  227A. 

104  Morals,  Socrates'  Daemon,  §9. 

105  Lives. 

100  E.g.,  Soman  Questions,  Nos.  5,  21. 

107  Goodwin's  ed.  of  the  Morals,  Boston  1883. 
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like,  can  compare  with  it  in  giving  elegance  and  grace  to  a  com- 
position. "In  poems  we  are  more  apt  to  be  smitten  and  fall  in 
love  with  a  probable  fiction  than  with  the  greatest  accuracy  that 
can  be  observed  in  measures  and  phrases,  where  there  is  nothing 
fabulous  or  fictitious  joined  with  it."  To  him,  as  to  other  Greek 
critics,  fiction  and  poetry  are  almost  synonymous  terms.  "For 
though  we  have  known  some  sacrifices  performed  without  pipes 
and  dances,  yet  we  own  no  poetry  which  is  utterly  destitute  of 
fable  and  fiction. ' '  The  verses  of  the  philosophers  are  accounted 
speeches  which  have  "borrowed  from  poetry  the  chariot  of 
verse. "  In  a  word,  ' '  the  witchcraft  of  poetry  consists  in  fiction. ' ' 
But  wherever  there  occurs  anything  absurd  about  the  gods  or 
virtue,  the  youth  who  knows  this  nature  of  poetry  will  not  have 
his  belief  unduly  affected.  When  he  meets  with  any  such  mar- 
vellous story  as  that  of  "Neptune's  rending  the  earth  to  pieces 
and  discovering  the  infernal  regions,  he  will  be  able  to  check  his 
fears  of  the  reality  of  any  such  accident. '  '108 

Unwilling  fictions,  Plutarch  would  have  it,  are  those  which 
"express  the  judgment  and  belief  of  poets  who  thereby  discover 
and  suggest  to  us  the  ignorant  or  mistaken  apprehensions  they 
had  of  the  Deities."  Often  they  put  upon  these  erroneous 
beliefs  fictitious  colors  to  recommend  them  to  their  fellows.  But 
"almost  everyone  knows  nowadays  that  the  portentous  fancies 
and  contrivances  of  stories  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead  are 
accommodated  to  popular  apprehensions, — that  the  spectres  and 
phantasms  of  burning  rivers  and  horrid  regions  and  terrible 
tortures  expressed  by  frightful  names  are  all  mixed  with  fable 
and  fiction,  as  poison  with  food. ' '  Here,  again,  the  youth  is  com- 
forted by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  poetry  to 
search  out  exact  truth,  and  that  touching  such  things  as  these  it 
is  after  all  impossible  to  know  anything  at  all  for  a  certainty.109 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Plutarch  is  less  kindly  disposed 
toward  this  second  kind  of  fiction.  But  in  both  cases,  and  this 
is  the  great  point  to  be  observed,  the  author  solves  the  moral 
difficulty  not  by  a  censorship,  such  as  Plato  would  have  estab- 
lished, but  by  going  to  poetry  itself  and  discovering  there  that 


108  Op.  cit.,  IT,  pp.  45-47    (§2). 

109  Ib.,  pp.  47-49   (§2). 
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the  nature  and  purposes  of  literary  truth  (though  he  does  not 
name  the  principle  as  Aristotle  did)  are  different  from  those  of 
moral  veracity.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  philosophy  of  fiction.  Proba- 
bility, as  he  observes,110  is  the  nature  of  poetic  truth ;  and  to  this 
remark,  which  is  almost  a  statement  of  the  psychological  basis 
of  fiction,  •  is  added111  a  discussion  of  the  imitative  nature  of 
poetry,  from  which  the  nature  and  usage  of  fiction  are  deduced. 
The  force  of  imitation,  he  says,  lies  in  probability;  hence  poetic 
fiction  does  not,  so  far  as  it  presents  what  in  view  of  the  facts  of 
human  nature  is  probable,  depart  altogether  from  truth.112  As 
regards  the  purpose  of  poetic  truth,  there  is  the  clear  statement 
at  the  outset  that  strict  truth  is  "too  rigid  to  comply  with  that 
sweetness  and  gracefulness  of  expression  which  most  are  taken 
with."  For  beauty  and  grace,  for  the  purpose  of  Pindar's 
'Charis, '  for  variety  and  multiplicity  of  contrivance  wherewith 
' '  poetry,  waiving  the  truth  of  things,  does  most  labor  to  beautify 
its  fictions,"113 — for  these  appeals  to  sense  and  imagination,  does 
poetry  adorn  itself  in  fiction.  "Variety  bestows  upon  fable  all 
that  is  pathetical,  unusual,  and  surprising,  and  thereby  makes  it 
more  taking  and  graceful ;  whereas  what  is  void  of  variety  is  un- 
suitable to  the  nature  of  fable,  and  so  raiseth  no  passions  at 
all. '  '114  But  he  has  put  all  this  in  one  most  informing  phrase — 
for  our  search,  a  phrase  immortal,  side  by  side  with  Pindar's 
%a/w  — ' '  the  witchcraft  of  poetry  consists  in  fiction. ' ' 

Thus,  with  a  professed  disapproval  of  the  allegorical  method 
of  solving  the  moral  problem  of  fiction,  and  by  confessedly  going 
to  the  poets  themselves  for  their  own  interpretation,115  Plutarch, 
though  an  inveterate  moralist,  took  much  the  same  step  as  the 
scientist  Aristotle;  and  he  went  even  further  than  the  Stagirite 
in  carefully  and  explicitly  linking  the  principle  of  fiction  to 
that  of  imitation  through  probability,  and  indicating  more 


no  See  above,  p.  111. 

ni§§3ff. 

"2  Ib.,  p.  66,  §  7. 

us/5.,  p.  66,  §  7. 

in  Loc.  tit. 

us  Ib.,  §  4.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  this  searching  of  the 
poets  for  their  own  interpretations  he  lays  himself  open  in  §  4  to  the  charge 
of  making  ' '  a  peck  o '  thy  own  words  out  o '  a  pint  o '  the  Bible 's. ' ' 
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clearly  the  aesthetic  function  of  variety  subserved  by  the  fable. 
But  he  made  no  advance  in  the  matter  of  definitely  separating 
the  ordinary  fiction  of  artistic  narration  from  that  particular  and 
stranger  aspect  of  the  thing  called  marvellous.  His  examples 
include  what  is  distinctly  wonderful  and  portentous,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  quotations  above  ;110  they  also  include,  side  by  side 
with  these,  fictions  of  the  lesser,  more  ordinary  kind.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  discourse,  however,  points  rather  toward  the 
former  than  the  latter, — rather  toward  the  exaggeration  that 
surprises,  than  toward  the  minor  verisimilitude,  the  complete 
illusion  of  which  leaves  us  undisturbed. 

The  De  Sublimitate117  offers  two  testimonies  toward  the 
criticism  of  the  marvellous.  First,  it  carries  on  the  discussion, 
already  observed  in  Demetrius,118  of  the  use  of  wonderful  ex- 
aggeration to  heighten  the  effect  of  sublimity  and  climax. 
Examples  of  such  sublimity  are  quoted  from  Homer;  their 
effect  is  said  to  be  overpowering.  Yet,  in  the  next  breath,  the 
old  moral  view  stalks  across  the  stage.  "But  although  all  these 
things  are  awe-inspiring,  yet  from  another  point  of  view,  if  they 
be  not  taken  allegorically,  they  are  altogether  impious,  and 
violate  our  sense  of  what  is  fitting."119  In  spite  of  this  umbrati- 
cality,  however,  the  author  has  the  penetration  to  point  out  that 
in  the  case  of  marvels  the  poet  must  be  granted  greater  license 
than  the  orator.  In  recommending  the  use  of  images  to  gain 
sublimity,  it  is  held  that  the  image  (fyavracria]  has  one  purpose 
with  the  orators  (that  of  vivid  description,  evdp<ytia) ,  another 
with  the  poets  (that  of  enthrallment,  e/cTrXr/^t?).120  The  poets 
have  a  tendency  to  fabulous  exaggeration,  and  they  transcend 
the  credible  at  all  points.  In  oratory  the  image  should  ahv.-iys 
have  reality  and  truth.121 

This  distinction  between  poetical  and  oratorical  imagery, 
with  its  allowance  to  the  former  of  something  of  marvellous 


no  See  above,  p.  111. 

117  Ed.,  W.  B.  Boberts,  Cambridge  1899.     For  date,  see  p.  16;  author- 
ship, pp.  1  ff. 

us  See  above,  p.  110. 
ii»  Op.  cit.,  §  IX,  6,  7. 
120  7fe.,  §  XV,  2. 
121/6.,  §XV,  7,  8. 
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exaggeration,  though  given  with  an  air  of  some  doubt,  as  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  remarks,122  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  theory  of  the  wonderful.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this 
is  a  distinction  based  on  empirical  evidence, — not  upon  philo- 
sophical generalization. 

The  second  testimony  of  the  De  Sublimitate  is  contained  in 
the  famous  comparison  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.123  This  is 
the  general  proposition :  the  use  of  marvellous  tales  in  literature 
is  the  sign  of  a  declining  genius.  The  Odyssey  suggests  this 
observation.  The  special  token  of  Homer's  old  age  and  declin- 
ing powers  is  held  to  be  a  love  of  marvellous  tales  (To^uXo'/uffloi/). 
"You  seem  to  see  [in  the  Odyssey]  the  ebb  and  flow  of  greatness, 
and  a  fancy  roving  in  the  fabulous  and  incredible,  as  though  the 
ocean  were  withdrawing  into  itself  and  was  being  laid  bare 
within  its  own  confines.  (14)  In  saying  this  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  tempests  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  story  of  the  Cyclops  and  the 
like.  If  I  speak  of  old  age,  it  is  nevertheless  the  old  age  of 
Homer.  The  fabulous  element  (TO  /j,vOiicdv) ,  however,  prevails 
throughout  this  poem  over  the  real.  The  object  of  this  digres- 
sion has  been,  as  I  said,  to  show  how  easily  great  natures  in 
their  decline  are  sometimes  diverted  into  absurdity,  as  in  the 
incident  of  the  wine-skin  and  of  the  men  who  were  fed  like  swine 
by  Circe  .  .  .  ,  and  of  Zeus  like  a  nestling  nurtured  by  the 
doves,  and  of  the  hero  who  was  without  food  for  ten  days  upon 
the  wreck,  and  of  the  incredible  tale  of  the  slaying  of  the  suitors. 
For  what  else  can  we  term  these  things  than  veritable  dreams  of 
Zeus?"124  Here,  indeed,  our  wonder  is  that  the  hardships  of  the 
hero  and  the  slaying  of  the  suitors  should  be  thought  absurd. 
We,  few  of  us,  are  yet  so  sophisticated  as  to  perceive  absurdity 
behind  these  marvels.  The  author's  condemnation  is,  of  a  truth, 
sweeping  enough.  Childishness!  That  is  the  judgment  offered 
by  the  reputed  Longinus  when  the  question  is  one  of  the  employ- 
ment of  marvels  in  literature.  We  shall  find  the  criticism 
repeated  seventeen  hundred  years  later. 


t.  Crit.,  I,  166. 

123  Op.  cit.,  §  IX,  11-15. 

124  Tr.  Boberts,  pp.  66-69. 
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The  remaining  notices  of  Greek  criticism  of  the  marvellous 
are  of  little  importance,  and  should  be  discussed  briefly.  The  two 
great  names  after  Aristotle — Plutarch  and  Longinus — are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  roster  to  which  belong  hardly  any  other  than  the 
names  of  minor  show-rhetoricians,  from  Dion  Chrysostom  of 
Plutarch 's  own  century,  to  Julian  in  the  fourth ;  under  Byzantine 
criticism  Professor  Saintsbury  in  his  History  of  Criticism  men- 
tions only  three  Greek  names, — Photius  of  the  ninth,  Tzetzes  of 
the  twelfth,  and  John  of  Sicily  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Several 
of  the  recurrent  subjects  upon  which  these  critics  exercised  their 
ingenuities,  and  which  touch  the  subject  of  the  marvellous  more 
or  less  indirectly,  may  be  mentioned.  Of  direct  contribution  to 
the  subject  there  is  practically  nothing. 

The  old  quarrel  between  Plato  and  the  Poets  is  not  lost  to 
sight.  Maximus  Tyrius125  discusses  "Whether  Plato  was  right 
in  banishing  Homer  from  his  Republic?",  and  endeavors  to 
harmonize  poetry  and  philosophy.  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  phil- 
osopher, maintains  that  the  sayings  of  the  poets  are  harmful, 
useless,  or  of  but  little  use.120 

The  interpretation  of  myth  and  mythic  elements  by  rational- 
ization and  allegory  continues.  Dion  Chrysostom  accounts  for 
the  artists'  representation  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  human  form 
by  attributing  to  those  bodies  an  intelligence  which  the  artist  can 
adequately  represent  only  by  foregoing  realistic  /u'/x,T/<n<?  and 
symbolizing  them,  instead,  in  human  form.  This  symbolism,  he 
says,  is  far  above  that  of  the  crude  barbarians  who  see  the  gods 
in  the  form  of  animals.127  Maximus  Tyrius  recommends  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  poets.  In  the  matter  of  the 
fictitious  nature  of  poetry  the  same  writer  says  that  poetry  is 
"based  on  fictions  as  to  its  arguments."128 

Philostratus  cannot  away  with  Homer's  cnriBava.  He  remarks 
that  for  heroes  to  be  Se/caTrr^et?  is  pleasant  enough  in  mythology, 


125  Ed.,  Kciske,  2  vols.,  Leipzig   1774.     I  have  not  been  able  to  gain 
access  to  the  books,  and  have  relied  on  Professor   Saintsbury 's  informa- 
tion (Hist.  Crit.  I,  117). 

126  Ed.,  Fabricius,  Leipzig  1840,  Vol.  II,  pp.  114,  115   (Adversus  Gram- 
maticos,  Lib.  I,  Cap.  XIII,  §§292-296). 

127  Dion  Chrysostom,  ed.,  J.  De  Arnim,  Berlin  1893,  Disc,  xii  ('OXiv«riK6s), 
\\  56  ff.  (Vol.  I,  171  ff.). 

Crit.,  I,   117: 
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but  as  a  matter  of  fact  unbelievable.  This  hint  of  two  possible 
points  of  view  is  followed  by  a  long  jeu  d' esprit  on  the  evidences 
of  giants, — an  excuse  for  a  collection  of  marvellous  tales.129 
Sextus  Empiricus  flatly  declares  that  poetry  is  absolutely  useless 
so  long  as  it  deals  in  |eWt?  toTO/oiai?.130 

But  the  mass  of  discussion  among  these  rhetoricians,  so  far  as 
the  wonderful  is  concerned,  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the 
orator's  use  of  the  fable  (/uv#o<?).  All  the  Progymnasmata 
('Composition-Books,'  as  Professor  Saintsbury  calls  them131) 
discuss  the  proper  use  of  the  Aesop-like  fable  for  rhetorical 
illustration  and  variety;  and  the  discussions  become  as  tiresome 
and  useless  for  our  purposes,  as  do  the  other  divigations  of  the 
rhetoricians  for  the  student  of  general  literary  criticism.  This 
minor  type  of  the  fable,  &  rhetorical  type  of  fiction,  and,  in  one 
sense,  of  the  marvellous,  was  already  centuries  old.  Aristotle 
discusses  fables  as  a  division  of  proof  by  examples,  and  cites  as 
illustrations  Stesichorus  on  Phalaris,  and  Aesop  at  Samos.  He 
remarks  that  fables  are  suited  to  popular  oratory, — an  echo  of  the 
disesteem  in  which  the  wonder-tales  were  held  by  the  cultured.132 
Demetrius,  as  we  have  already  observed,  recommended  the 
piquant  use  of  fables. 

Turning  to  Walz133  we  find  the  rhetoricians  differentiating 
pvOos  and  Stifaqfut.  M0#o<?  for  the  orator  is  a  short  story,  false 
(i^euSr;?) ,  but  probable  (iriOavos}.  Hew?  S'av  yevoiro 
*Av  TO,  7rpoar)KOvra  TT pay  fjuara  rot?  TT/aocrwTTOi? 
(Hermogenes,  Cap.  I).  The  Bi^yrjfjLa^  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  e/cBeo-iv  Trpdy^aTO^  yeyovdros ^  rj  &><>  yeyovoTOS  (Hermog. 
Cap.  2).  The  fable  is  used  by  the  orator  to  illustrate  and  drive 
home  his  point,  but  o  //,0005  Troirjrwv  pev  irporf^Oe  (Apthonius  I) ; 
and  was  used  by  the  ancients,  as  e.g.,  by  Hesiod  TOV  TT)?  aijSdvos 
elTrtav  (E/37.  201)-(Hermog.  I  and  Theon.  III).  Thus,  a  relation 
is  suggested  between  the  fable  of  the  orator  and  the  allegorical 
use  of  myths  by  the  poets.  The  nvOos  is  called  Sybaritican, 


129  Philostratus,  ed.,  Kayser  (Teubner).    Heroic  Dialogue,  §§  667,  668. 

iso  Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.,   §  278. 

wHist.  Crit.,  I,  96. 

132  Aristotle,  Rhetoric  II,  20  (tr.,  Welldon,  p.  182). 

iss  Walz,  Ehetores  Graeci,  Stuttgart,  etc.   1832. 
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Cilieian,  or  Cyprian,  according  to  its  origin;  but  to  Aesop  most 
are  attributed  (Hermog.  I).  It  is  of  three  kinds  and  uses: 
TO  fjiev  earl  \oyticbv,  TO  Be  r)6iicov,  TO  8e  /JUKTOV  (Apthonius  I). 
Examples  for  the  orator's  use  are  conveniently  appended. 

All  this  is  at  any  rate  an  acknowledgment,  a  recommendation, 
of  a  literary,  distinctly  rhetorical  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
term)  use  of  fiction,  and,  by  the  way,  of  the  marvellous.  The 
fables  given  as  examples  contain  elements  of  wonder.  Here  was 
the  evolution,  at  an  early  time  and  long  continuing,  of  a  distinct 
and  technical  type  of  marvellous  narrative;  and,  what  is  most 
noteworthy,  it  was  a  development  within  prose  composition, — a 
sort  of  incidental,  illustrative  use  of  prose  fiction.  With  it  there 
went  a  critical  theory, — something  that  did  not  accompany  the 
geographical  romances  of  Plato,  Euhemerus,  and  Diodorus,134  or 
the  fictions  of  Philostratus.135 

Julian  (c.  331-363  A.D.)  undertakes,  in  the  oration  against 
the  Cynic  Heraclius,130  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  fables,  but 
supposes  that  they,  like  the  other  kinds  of  art,  were  invented  by 
the  people  among  whom  they  are  found  (§2).  These  fables 
were  adapted  to  the  child-like  intelligence  of  earlier  generations ; 
but  the  poets  added  the  apologue  (6  ati/o?) ,  which  differs  from  the 
fable  in  that  while  the  latter  is  addressed  to  children,  the  former 
is  intended  for  men, — for  their  enlightenment  as  well  as  for  their 
pleasure  (§3).  The  Oration  continues,  in  a  fashion  equally  un- 
profitable for  us,  writh  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  mythography 
with  reference  to  morality  and  theology,  the  kinds  of  mystery- 
fables  and  their  comparison,  the  pedagogy  of  Plutarch  in  the 
matter,  and  concludes  ('§§  17  ff.)  with  an  example  of  the  fable. 
The  whole  discussion  is  religious  rather  than  literary,  and  is  all 
under  the  neo-platonic  view.  It  serves  as  a  type  of  the  rhetorical 
and  mystical  discussion  of  fable,  but  contributes  nothing  to  the 
theory  of  fiction  or  wonder. 

Of  the  three  Byzantines  noted  by  Professor  Saintsbury,  the 
testimonies  are  equally  without  value.  The  Bibliotheca  of 


!34  See  Chassang,  Histoire  du  Eoman,  Part  2,  Ch.  IV. 
135  gee  Chassang,  Appollonius  de  Tyane,  Paris  1862. 
i3o  Empcreur  Julien,  (Euvres  Completes,  tr.,  E.  Talbot,  Paris  1863.    Text 
ed.,  Hertlein  (Teubner). 
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Photius137  includes  notices  of  quite  a  number  of  works  of  fiction, 
or  collections  of  wonderful  tales,  but  the  comment  upon  them  is 
without  significance.138  Tzetzes  and  John  of  Sicily  offer  nothing. 

The  gist  of  Greek  criticism  of  fiction  and  the  marvellous 
has  now  been  presented :  the  present  chapter  may  be  brought  to 
its  conclusion  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  general  results  of 
the  inquiry.  The  mere  mentioning  of  the  following  points  will  be 
enough  to  indicate  their  derivation  from  the  facts  already  pre- 
sented, and  their  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  marvellous. 

(1)  Greek  criticism  of  the  marvellous  is  for  the  most  part  an 
undifferentiated  element  in  Greek  criticism  of  the  fictitious  in 
the  poets.    In  most  of  this  criticism  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
change  of  emphasis  when  the  illustrations  pass  from  the  minor 
aspects  of  fiction  to  the  decidedly  marvellous.    Both  are  criticized 
in  like  fashion  in  the  same  breath.     In  some  cases,  however, 
notably  in  Aristotle  and  Plutarch,  the  primary  reference  seems 
to  be  to  the  distinctly  prodigious. 

(2)  Greek  criticism  of  the  fictitious  arises  through  a  criticism 
of  Greek  mythology.     This  myth-criticism  begins  with  a  moral 
expostulation  with  the  impieties  and  improprieties  of  many  of  the 
marvellous  details  of  the  god-stories,  extends  to  a  moral  attack 
upon  the  fiction  of  mythology  and  of  the  poets  in  general,  and  is 
given  something  of  an  economic  aspect  by  Plato,  who  is  also  the 
chief  supporter  of  its  ethical  character.     This  criticism  is  de- 
livered by  the  philosophers,  historians,  and,  in  less  degree,  by 
some  of  the  poets  themselves. 

(3)  Various  solutions  are  offered  of  the  difficulties  and  per- 


is? Photius,  Migne,  Patrolopia  Graeca,  Vols.  3,  4  (103,  104). 

IBS  Vol.  3,  Col.  414,  475.  Photius  attributes  a  certain  school  of  fiction 
( lamblichus,  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliodorus,  and  Damascius)  to  Lucian  and 
Lucius.  In  Col.  478  is  his  opinion  of  the  school.  His  notice  (Col.  413) 
of  AAMAZKIOT  IIEPI  IIAPAAOSflN  AOFOI  (consisting  of  four  books,  one 
each  on  the  following  subjects, — of  incredible  fictions,  of  incredible  stories 
about  demons,  of  incredible  tales  of  souls  appearing  after  death,  of  in- 
credible things  of  nature)  introduces  to  our  notice  a  work  which  had  many 
companions  in  antiquity.  Several  of  these,  collections  of  marvellous 
anecdotes,  have  been  edited  by  A.  Westermann,  Paradoxographoi,  Bruns- 
wick 1839.  The  most  famous  of  them  all  is  Pseudo-Aristotelian  IIEPI 
9ATMASIQN  AKOTZMATIiN,  ed.  Beckmann,  Gottingen  1786.  Cf.  with 
these  the  Myttiographoi  Graeci,  ed.  Westerman,  Brunswick  1843. 
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plexities  raised  by  the  impious  and  fictitious  (marvellous)  ele- 
ments in  mythology.  Rationalization,  allegory,  euhemerism,  are 
broached;  they  are  all  philosophical  and  do  not  recognize  the 
problem  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

(4)  Inasmuch  as  the  moral  criticism  and  the  philosophical 
solutions  are  necessarily  based  upon  Homer  and  Hesiod,  these 
poets  themselves,  and,  by  analogy,  all  poets,  are  censured  and 
censored.     Thus,  a  criticism  of  poetry,  that  is  to  say,  literary 
criticism  itself,  begins  to  develop  out  of  the  ethical  criticism  of 
marvel  and  fiction.     But  so  long  as  the  ethical  preoccupation 
continues  literary  criticism  does  not  realize  its  own  separate  ends. 

(5)  At  last,  with  Aristotle,  a  real  literary  criticism  develops, 
which  is  divorced  from  moral  philosophy.    This  new  criticism,  in 
turn,  attacks  the  problem  of  fiction,  and  especially  the  marvellous 
in  fiction,  as  a  purely  literary  problem.     An  aesthetic  has  suc- 
ceeded the  ethical  outlook.    Thus  is  developed  the  theory  of  poetic 
truth,  under  which  the  marvellous  assumes  its  proper  place. 

(6)  The  successors  of  Aristotle  mix  the  real  literary  criticism 
he  established  with  the  older  moral  expostulation  and  interpreta- 
tion.   Plutarch  is  the  most  important  name  after  Aristotle. 

(7)  Throughout  the  course  of  critical  commentary  run  cer- 
tain minor  doctrines,  as  they  have  been  called,  which  gather 
force  by  repetition.     Such  are  the  ' Charis-doctrine '    (Pindar, 
Aristotle,   Demetrius    (De   Elocutio),   Plutarch,  etc.)  ;   and   the 
doctrine   of   sublimity   and   climax,    closely   related   to,   if   not 
identical    with,    the    'Charis-doctrine'    (Demetrius,    Longinus). 
Both  these  doctrines,  by  justifying  the  use  of  the  marvellous  for 
the  literary  purposes  of  beauty  and  force,   contribute  to  the 
aesthetic  liberation  of  the  wonderful. 

(8)  Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  facts  concerning 
the  development  of  a  literary  criticism  of  the  marvellous,  illus- 
trate at  the  same  time  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  marvellous. 
To  describe  that  stage  would  be  to  repeat  the  details  of  the 
rise  of  that  new  Greek  consciousness  by  which  the  marvels  of  a 
believed  religion  passed  through  the  transitional  epoch  of  ethical 
distrust  and  criticism,   to  the  condition  of  accepted   aesthetic 
illusion.    Literature  then  inherited  the  marvellous  a  second  time, 
— not,  as  at  first,  from  religious  faith,  but  from  an  aesthetic 
reconciliation  of  fact  and  fiction. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    WONDER. 

Inadequacy  of  previous  descriptions  of  wonder — States 
allied  to  wonder:  (1)  surprise,  astonishment,  and  curiosity; 
(a)  surprise  differentiated  logically,  as  in  sudden  and  unusual 
experiences;  (b)  surprise  differentiated  physiologically,  as  in 
short  and  long  "circuits";  (c)  passing  of  surprise  [through 
astonishment,  at  times]  to  curiosity  and  wonder;  (d)  relations 
of  curiosity,  explanation,  and  wonder;  (e)  six  typical  cases; 
(/)  differentiation  of  the  improbable  and  the  impossible,  and 
their  relations  to  wonder  and  marvel  and  to  the  six  typical  cases ; 
(0)  the  marvellous:  (2)  belief  and  wonder;  (a)  definition; 
(fe)  degree  of  belief  consonant  with  wonder;  (c)  the  ridicu- 
lous; (d)  belief  and  the  standard  of  ideal  possibility:  (3) 
imagination  and  the  marvellous:  (4)  fear  and  marvel:  (5) 
pleasure  and  marvel. — Summary. 

In  spite  of  the  large  part  that  wonder  has  played  in  the 
history  of  ideas,  especially  in  the  realm  of  religious  thought 
and  belief,  and  although  its  genetic  relation  to  reflection  and 
philosophy  was  a  truism  in  the  days  of  Plato1  and  Aristotle,2 
its  serious  investigation  has  hardly  reached  beyond  the  descrip- 
tive stage  in  which  Descartes  left  it  in  his  Traite  des  Passions.3 
Bain  is  only  a  little  fuller  in  his  description  than  Descartes. 
"Surprise  and  wonder,"  he  says,  ".are  due  to  the  clash  of  op- 
posing states;  the  intrusion  of  something  extraordinary  or  un- 
familiar, through  which  is  incurred  a  shock  that  may  be  con- 


1  Plato,    Theaetetus,   §  155. — ' '  For   wonder   is   the   feeling   of   a   philos- 
opher, and  philosophy  begins  in  wonder." 

2  Aristotle,  Metaphysics,  I,  2,  9   (Bekker). 

3  Art.  LIII,  L 'admiration : — Lorsque  la   premiere  rencontre   de   quelque 
objet  nous  surprend,  et  que  nous  le  jugeons  etre  nouveau,  ou  fort  different 
de  ce  que  nous  connaissions  auparavant,  ou  bien  de  ce  ,que  nous  supposions 
qu'il  devait  etre,  cela  fait  que  nous  1'admirons  et  en  sommes  etones;    et 
pour  ce  que  cela  petit  arriver  avant  que  nous  connaissions  aucunement  si 
cet  objet  nous  est  corn-enable  ou  s'il  ne  I'est  pas,  il  me  semble  que  1 'ad- 
miration est  la  premiere  de  toutes  les  passions:   et  elle  n'a  point  de  con- 
traire,  a  cause  que  si  1 'objet  que  se  presente  n'a  rien  en  soi  qui  nous  sur- 
prenne,  nous  n'en  sommes  aucunement  emus,   et   nous  le  considerons  sans 
passion. 
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sidered  as  something  beyond  mere  sensation."4  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  intrusion  of  the  unfamiliar 
object  should  be  regarded  as  a  state  of  mind  in  conflict  with 
another  pre-existing  state;  for  one  must  ask  where  the  strange 
state  originated,  whence  it  gathered  its  support  and  "fringe," 
and  if,  when  once  constituted,  it  is  not  by  itself  the  wonder 
or  surprise.  Moreover,  why  the  extraordinary  or  unfamiliar 
image  should  be  felt  as  an  intrusion,  and  how  it  is  so  felt,  are 
questions  nicely  glossed,  or  at  any  rate  rendered  all  the  more 
tantalizing  by  the  vague  phrase,  "through  which  is  incurred  a 
shock  that  may  be  considered  as  something  beyond  mere  sensa- 
tion."  A  little  further  on  Bain  recurs  to  the  subject  in  con- 
nection with  his  definition  of  novelty.  Novelty  he  explains  as 
the  superior  force  of  stimuli  at  their  first  application.5  On 
the  other  hand,  wonder,  he  avers,  is  founded  on  relativity,  and 
involves  more  than  simple  novelty.  While  surprise  is  one  degree 
beyond  novelty  as  being  a  shock  which  is  not  only  novel  but 
also  unexpected,  involving  contradiction  and  conflict,  wonder, 
on  the  other  hand,  contains  surprise  with  the  new  effect  of  con- 
templating something  that  rises  above  human  experience  and 
that  elevates  us  to  a  feeling  of  superiority.  Often,  though,  the 
object  of  contemplation  may  be  something  that  falls  decidedly 
beneath  the  ordinary.6 — But  we  may  easily  question  these  dicta 
on  novelty  and  surprise;  and  the  relation  between  surprise  and 
wonder  seems  too  glibly  stated. 

The  newer  psychology,  with  its  less  essay-like  character,  is 
almost  equally  vague  upon  the  subject  of  wonder.  The  simple 
character  and  early  appearance  of  the  emotion,  hinted  at  by 
Descartes,  are  insisted  upon  by  Wundt7  and  by  Preyer.8  Sully 
writes:  "The  intense  craving  for  the  wonderful,  the  love  of 
the  marvellous,  has  something  of  an  intoxicating  effect,  and 
paralyzes  the  impulses  of  inquiry.  But  in  its  moderate  degrees 
the  emotion  of  wonder  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  further  in- 
quiry. Wonder  lives  by  isolating  the  new  fact  or  circitmstain  > 


*  Bain,   The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  London   1875,  p.  69. 

s  Op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

o/d.,  p.   85. 

7  Physiol.  Psychol,  II,  18,  332. 

s  Die  Seele  des  Kindes,  Leipzig  1890,  pp.  108,  134. 
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from  the  familiar  order  of  experience."9  Wonder,  he  further 
remarks,  is  a  more  complex  affair  than  surprise,  and  implies 
comparison  and  recognition  of  contrast.  "What  is  wholly  new 
or  unexpected  always  surprises  us,  but  does  not  necessarily 
excite  wonder."10  The  notice  continues  with  a  few  words  upon 
the  pleasurable  aspect  of  wonder  and  also  upon  its  relation  to 
fear  and  admiration.  In  conclusion,  its  complex  nature  in  ref- 
erence to  intellectual  emotion  is  set  forth :  it  involves  fixing  of 
attention  at  the  stage  of  surprise,  discrimination  further  on, 
may  interfere  with  inquiry,  but  often  is  the  starting  point  for 
discovery.  As  cap-stone  to  such  a  general  and  unsatisfactory 
account,  Professor  Dewey's  statement  may  well  be  quoted  here. 
"It  may  come  about  that  we  grow  so  used  to  our  customary 
environment  that  we  feel  wonder  only  when  the  shock  of  sur- 
prise strikes  us,  but  the  normal  healthy  attitude  of  the  mind 
is  wonder  at  all  facts,  familiar  or  novel,  until  it  has  mastered 
their  meaning  and  made  itself  at  home  among  them."11 

Professor  James'  notice  is  equally  vague,  and  even  more 
meagre,  though  it  does  suggest,  as  another  line  of  inquiry,  the 
instinctive  sensory  susceptibility  of  animals  to  novel  stimuli. 
"Already  pretty  low  down  among  vertebrates,"  he  says,  "we 
find  that  any  object  may  excite  attention  provided  it  be  only 
novel,  and  that  attention  may  be  followed  by  approach  and 
exploration  by  nostril,  lips,  or  touch. ' '  ( Intervene  some  remarks 
upon  curiosity  and  fear  as  antagonistic  principles  -in  such  ex- 
ploration.) "Some  such  susceptibility  for  being  excited  and 
irritated  by  the  mere  novelty,  as  such,  of  any  movable  feature 
of  the  environment  must  form  the  instinctive  basis  of  all  human 
curiosity;  though,  of  course,  the  superstructure  absorbs  contri- 
butions from  so  many  other  factors  of  the  emotional  life  that 
the  original  root  may  be  hard  to  find.  With  what  is  called 
scientific  curiosity,  and  with  metaphysical  wonder,  the  practical 
instinctive  root  has  probably  nothing  to  do.  The  stimuli  here  are 
not  objects,  but  ways  of  conceiving  objects ;  and  the  emotions 
and  actions  they  give  rise  to  are  to  be  classed,  with  many  other 


»  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  London  1885,  pp.  522,  523.     The  italics 
are  mine.    See  below,  p.  133. 

10  Loc.  cit. 

11  J.  Dewey,  Psychology,  3d.  ed.,  N.  Y.  1899,  p.  304. 
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aesthetic  manifestations,  sensitive  and  motor,  as  incidental  fea- 
tures of  our  mental  life."12  To  this  valuable  suggestion — "ways 
of  conceiving  objects" — we  shall  recur  below.13 

Ribot's14  contribution  to  the  subject  is  as  suggestive  as  any 
and  as  sketchy  as  all.  He  starts  with  an  "instinct,  a  tendency, 
a  craving" — the  "primitive  craving  for  knowledge"  (conserved 
^by  selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence) — and  finds  its  first 
stage  of  development  to  be  surprise.  Surprise  is  "a  special 
emotional  state  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  other,  consist- 
ing of  a  shock,  a  disadaptation,  *  *  *  without  contents,  with- 
out object,  save  a  relation."  From  this  first  stage  he  differen- 
tiates wonder  as  a  second.  Surprise,  he  says,  is  momentary,  a 
disadaptation,  and  is  without  objective  material.  Wonder,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  stable,  a  readaptation,  and  possesses  as  its 
material  some  strange  or  unaccustomed  object.  It  is  the  awak- 
ening of  attention.  The  third  stage  is  the  interrogation,  "What 
is  it?  What  is  the  use  of  it?",  and  consists  in  mental  assimila- 
tion. Finally,  thinks  Ribot,  the  transition  to  the  disinterested, 
non-utilitarian  period  is  "through  the  natural,  innate  inclina- 
tion of  the  human  intellect  towards  the  extraordinary,  the 
strange,  the  marvellous."15 

In  this  account  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  suggestive  analysis  of 
the  relations  of  surprise,  wonder,  and  curiosity;  and  the  term 
disadaptation,  in  spite  of  its  linguistic  awkwardness,  is  as  con- 
venient as  it  is  illuminating.  Wonder,  however,  and  the  won- 
derful, seem  mixed  in  the  suggestion  of  an  instinct  toward  the 
marvellous;  the  subjective  nature  of  wonder  is  confused  with 
its  objective  reference.16  Moreover,  the  psychological  genealogy 
of  the  marvellous  is  not  given.  He  does  not  say  that  the  descent 
is  from  innate  curiosity  through  surprise,  wonder,  and  inter- 
rogation; but  simply  adds  a  fourth  stage  of  disinterested  curi- 
osity by  postulating  another  innate,  unnamed  mental  tendency 
toward  the  "extraordinary,  the  strange,  the  marvellous." 
Surely,  this  is  a  loose  statement.  It  may  be  that  the  author's 


12  W.  James,  Psychology,  II,  429. 

13  See  below,  e.g.,  p.  134. 

i*  Ribot,  Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  London  1897,  pp.  368-371. 
is  Italics  are  mine. 
10  See  below,  p.  137. 
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idea  is  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous  is  disinterested  curiosity : 
but  even  so  he  is  forced  to  hedge  on  the  word  "disinterested";17 
and  so  we  are  no  nearer  a  clear  view  of  the  matter.  Even 
impersonal  interest  is  a  questionable  phrase  when  applied  to 
the  interest  in  the  marvellous;  for  the  old  utilitarian,  struggle- 
for-existence  curiosity  must  in  its  investigations  often  have  been 
as  unconscious  of  self-accruing  gains  as  is  the  curiosity  of  a 
modern  chance  visitor  in  mediumistic  circles.  Curiosity,  indeed, 
is  as  often  the  vice  of  the  idle  as  the  virtue  of  the  active, — a 
truism  with  us  no  more  than  with  our  proto-savages, — a  fact  with 
human  beings  no  more  than  with  other  animals.  Finally,  in 
postulating  this  instinct  toward  the  marvellous,  Ribot  gives  us 
no  hint  as  to  its  nature, — whether,  e.g.,  it  be  simple  or  complex. 
What,  may  be  asked  at  once,  is  its  relation  to  the  impulse  to 
exaggerate,  or  to  the  phenomena  of  belief  or  awe  ?18 

The  rather  astonishing  failure  of  the  professed  psychologists 
to  explicate  the  important  subject  of  wonder  leaves  the  field 
open  to  original  remark;  and,  in  view  of  the  present  need  of  a 
clear  and  systematic  view  of  the  wonder  state,  it  may  not  be 
presumptuous  for  a  layman  to  hazard  a  few  observations  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

That  wonder,  like  joy  and  hope,  care  and  anger,  is  not  the 
name  of  a  single  process,  but  rather  of  a  class,  ' '  in  which  a 
large  number  of  single  affective  processes  are  grouped  because 
of  certain  common  characteristics,"19  is  a  statement  that  invites 
conviction.  Indeed,  the  complexity  of  the  psychical  processes 
in  this  case  is  undoubtedly  the  very  fact  that  has  daunted  in- 
vestigators; but  the  common  experience  of  the  state,  its  tremen- 
dous importance  in  the  history  of  ideas  and  institutions,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  a  religious  and  literary  nature,  together  with 
its  affiliations  with  certain  of  the  simplest  and  most  ancient  of 
human  psychoses,  might  easily  convert  the  timidity  of  empir- 
ical observation  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  real  hope  of  beginning 
the  eclairciftsement  of  a  field  of  human  phenomena  that  are  as 


IT  Op.  cit.,  p.  371. 

is  For  other  mention  of  wonder  see:  A.  T.  Ormond,  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  II,  820-21  (a  definition  concerned  mostly  with 
the  religious  aspect  of  wonder)  ;  G.  T.  Ladd,  Psychology,  1894,  pp.  540- 
541;  G.  Spiller,  The  Mind  of  Man,  London  1902,  p.  270. 

is  Wundt,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.,  Leipzig  1902,  §  13. 
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intense  in  interest  as  they  have  been  important  in  development. 
The  best  approach  to  the  matter  will  lie  through  an  examina- 
tion in  detail  of  certain  states  closely  allied  to  wonder;  and 
through  a  decision,  in  the  case  of  each  such  state,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  alliance.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  any  attempt  more 
precise  than  this  to  draw  up  a  typical  state  of  wonder  must  be 
doomed  to  failure  because  of  the  uniqueness,  in  variation,  of 
all  particular  states  of  wonder;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proposed  approach  will,  by  its  many-sidedness  and  frequent 
perspective,  naturally  afford  a  series  of  checks  and  counter- 
checks for  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  wonder  states. 
By  contemplating  the  relations  to  wonder  of  surprise,  curiosity, 
belief,  imagination,  fear,  and  pleasure,  there  may  be  gained 
from  a  purely  descriptive  beginning  a  suggestion  for  the  analysis 
of  complex  wonder  states  into  their  elements,  and  also  a  hint 
of  the  physiological  processes  or  conditions  upon  which  their 
prevalence  depends. 

Long  ago  Descartes  indicated  the  primitive  and  elemental 
character  of  surprise  by  placing  it  first  in  the  order  of  the 
''Passions,"20  though  he  confused  surprise  and  wonder  in  the 
usual  fashion.  The  presence  of  the  state  in  animals,  where  it 
appears  with  all  the  air  of  simple  and  immediate  motor  reac- 
tion, at  once  establishes  its  nature  as  being  far  from  complex.21 
What  more  simple,  more  immediate,  than  the  startled  movement 
of  wild  creatures,  say  a  herd  of  deer,  when  surprised  in  their 
native  haunts?  Hit  a  drowsy  dog  with  a  well-aimed  stone; 
the  jump  of  surprise  appears  quite  involuntary,  almost  a  pure 
reflex.  There  are  scarcely  any  other  feelings,  except  the  gen- 
eral ones  of  physiological  pleasure  and  pain,  that  have  to  the 
same  extent  immediateness  of  response  for  their  central  char- 
acter, and  completeness  of  motor  activity  for  their  peripheral 
expression.  So  strong  indeed  is  the  latter  characteristic  that  it 
persists  even  into  those  cases  where  the  surprise  has  become 
chiefly  significant  as  a  distinctively  mental  phenomenon.  The 
somatic  reverberation  of  the  Eureka  of  the  staid  scientist  is  a 
matter  of  humorous  comment ! 


20  See  above,  p.  120,  note  3. 

21  Cf.  Ribot,  as  cited  above,  p.  123,  note  14. 
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But  what  is  this  thing  called  surprise?  How  is  it  called 
forth  ?  It  may  be  said  to  follow  from  the  interruption  of  a  phys- 
ical or  mental  state,  or  both,  by  the  sudden  or  by  the  unusual. 
If  a  loud  explosion  should  break  in  upon  me  as  I  am  writing 
these  words,  or  if  some  one  should  noiselessly  steal  up  behind 
me  and  close  his  hands  over  my  eyes,  the  suddenness  of  either 
experience  would  engender  a  state  of  surprise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  German  servant-girl  would  fall  into  a  similar  state 
if  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  were  to  announce  to  her  by  crier, 
with  due  regard  to  mitigating  the  sudden  nature  of  the  news, 
the  unusual  circumstance  that  he  was  about  to  interrupt  her 
ordinary  duties  with  a  morning  visit.  The  novelty  of  such  an 
intention  would  occasion  a  surprise  only  second  to  that  which 
one  might  experience  upon  being  set  down  in  the  land  of  Brob- 
dignag.  Or,  to  take  an  example  that  will  combine  both  the 
sudden  and  the  unusual,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
combined,  who  can  look  out  now  from  the  modern  tavern-porch 
at  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  without  picturing  the  thrill- 
ing surprise  of  Cardenas  and  his  Spaniards when,  as  they 

advanced  slowly  over  the  mesas,  suddenly,  without  the  slightest 
hint  of  warning,  they  stood  upon  the  brink  of  that  endless,  cas- 
tellated chasm,  doubly  unusual,  supremely  unique,  to  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  those  old  conquistadores  who  for  weeks  had  seen 
nothing  but  endless  plain  and  mesa.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  un- 
locked for,  the  unexpected,  whether  because  of  its  suddenness 
or  its  unusualness,  that,  breaking  in  upon  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness not  in  train  for  its  adaptation,  occasions  surprise.  To  use 
Ribot's  ugly  but  convenient  word,  it  is  the  disadaptation  re- 
sulting from  the  unexpected  that  produces  the  feeling  under 
consideration. 

But  there  is  more  to  observe  upon  a  closer  view.  In  the 
first  class  of  the  examples  just  given — i.e.,  in  the  class  that  may 
be  termed  the  "sudden" — the  explosion,  or  the  merry  joker, 
afford  stimuli  that  are  simple,  direct,  and  physical;  and  the 
surprise  is  easily  described  as  the  involuntary  response  to  the 
physical  shock.  For  such  a  reflex  there  needs  no  play  of  any 
save  the  lower  of  the  central  nervous  ganglia.  But  in  the  second 
class  of  examples — the  unusual — though  there  is  still  a  physical 
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character  to  the  stimulus,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  simple 
and  direct  shock  obtaining  an  immediate  reflex  from  the  lower 
centers.  If  the  Governor  of  the  State  should  visit  me  this  morn- 
ing, the  mere  sudden  appearing  of  the  man — that,  is  the  mere 
sudden  view  of  him  physically — would  be  the  least  of  the  sur- 
prise, would  quite  possibly  enter  into  it  not  at  all;  but  the 
mental  recognition  of  the  new  relation  so  established,  of  the 
imusualness  of  such  a  visit,  would  give  almost  the  entire  content 
of  the  surprise.  This  reflection  upon  a  relation  involves  a 
course  far  other  than  the  simple,  direct  course  of  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  the  explosion:  the  center  now  concerned  is  the 
chief  ganglionic  center  of  all,  the  cortex  itself.22  The  action 
here  is  over  an  indirect  and  long  circuit;  and  is  exceedingly 
complex  as  compared  with  the  short  circuit  of  the  explosion 
experience  which,  instead  of  rising  to  the  hemispheres,  passes 
from  the  sense-organ  to  some  lower  nerve-center  and  out  to  the 
muscles.  The  two  processes  are  represented  by  Professor  James' 
diagram  of  the  two  types  of  reaction.23 

We  have  thus  two  general  cases  of  surprise,  differentiated 
by  both  logical  and  physiological  means:  the  sudden  type,  in- 
volving the  short  circuit  of  reaction;  and  the  unusual  type,  in- 
volving the  long  circuit  of  reaction  and  the  cognition  of  novelty. 
It  might  be  convenient  to  call  the  former  'physical  surprise,' 
and  the  latter  'mental  surprise.'  Moreover,  it  may  be  noticed 
in  passing,  that  mental  surprise,  as  involving  a  concept,  affords 
material  for  a  wider  expression,  literary  or  otherwise,  than 
the  mere  motor  response  or  inarticulate  cry  of  physical  surprise. 

A  step  further.  In  either  case  the  shock  is  often  so  great 
as  to  produce  an  intense  duration  of  surprise,  or,  stating  it  in 
terms  of  the  organism,  a  state  approximating  temporary  nerv- 
ous paralysis.  This  may  take  place  with,  or  without,  the  added 
ingredient  of  fear;  and  is  generally  denoted  by  the  stronger 
term,  astonishment:  "struck  dumb  with  astonishment"  is  the 
common  phrase.24  This  must  not,  however,  be  confused  with 


22  Cf.  Sully,  as  quoted  above,  p.  122. 

23  W.  James,  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  p.  98. 

24  It  might  be  well  to  insist  here  upon  a  differentiation  of  terms.    '  Aston- 
ishment' might  be  limited  to  the  nervous  effects  of  this  paralysis, — 'amaze- 
ment '  to  its  mental  effects. 
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wonder.  Often  it  may  be  hard  for  the  individual  to  differen- 
tiate the  two, — to  say  when  he  passes  from  astonishment  to 
wonder;  yet  the  condition  implied  in  the  former  is  anything 
but  wonder.  It  involves  a  complete  cessation  of  all  activity,  a 
blankness  of  mind,  and  a  statue-like  rigidity  of  body,  which  pre- 
clude per  se  all  possibility  of  any  activity.  On  the  other  hand, 
wonder,  though  it  lacks  the  vivid  activity  of  definite  reasoning, 
is  by  no  means  a  complete  cessation  of  mental  activity.  Un- 
certainty, not  the  paralysis  of  amazement,  characterizes  wonder. 
Johnson  was  not  at  pains  to  distinguish  the  two  when  in  the 
Rambler25  he  described  wonder  as  "a  pause  of  reason,  a  sudden 
cessation  of  the  mental  progress";  and,  again,  as  the  "gloomy 
quiescence  of  astonishment." 

But  the  state  of  surprise,  whether  it  passes  into  astonishment 
or  not,  is  in  either  case  too  spasmodic  to  keep  its  character  long. 
Activity  and  change  are  as  characteristic  of  surprise  as  is  im- 
mediateness  of  effect.  The  duration  of  any  one  state  is  limited. 
What  state  or  states  may  succeed? 

Consider  first  the  sudden,  or  physical,  case  of  surprise.  If, 
after  the  shock,  weak  or  severe,  the  mind  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion, the  surprise  or  astonishment  passes  somewhat  insensibly, 
that  is  gradually,  into  a  new  state.  Without  such  succession 
of  mental  activity  the  shock  would  entirely  .pass  off  in  motor 
discharge, — die  away  in  diminuendo  of  physical  reverberation 
like  the  lessening  waves  of  a  tone  vibration;  with  such  activity 
of  the  mind,  there  supervenes  upon  the  involuntary  attention 
won  by  the  shock  a  new  state,  the  insignia  of  which  are  a  tend- 
ency toward  voluntary  attention  and  the  framing  of  the  ques- 
tion, "What  was  it?"  Where  before  the  whole  process  was 
one  of  mere  neural  activity,  of  what  has  been  called  the  short 
circuit,  the  new  state  means  the  establishment  of  the  longer  loop. 
The  mind  is  endeavoring  to  assimilate  the  physical  experience 
to  its  fund  of  similar  experiences, — to  relate  it,  to  make  adapta- 
tion succeed  disadaptation. 

Of  two  sorts,  however,  may  be  this  attempt  at  adaptation. 
The  mind 'may  be  ready  with  some  answer  or  hypothesis  whereby 
the  explosion,  to  keep  the  former  example,  may  be  accounted 


,  July  9,  1751. 
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for.  The  powder  works  have  blown  up  again!  Or  cannon 
are  saluting  some  officer  of  state!  Perhaps  it  is  the  blasting 
for  the  new  tunnel !  The  marshalling  of  these  and  similar  rea- 
sons, the  weighing  of  them  in  evidence,  the  passing  from  one 
to  another  and  back  again  in  search  of  the  real  cause,  supple- 
menting them  by  further  inquiries,  by  telephoning  and  con- 
sulting newspapers, — all  this  is  patently  what  is  known  as  curi- 
osity. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  is  ready  with  no 
answer  or  hypothesis ;  or  if,  instead  of  definite  hypotheses,  only 
the  vaguest  of  dim  hints  of  possible  causes  flit  ghost-like 
across  the  mind,  and  disappear  irrevocably  into  dimmer  shad- 
ows; or,  finally,  if  the  mind  lacks  sufficient  evidence  for  deter- 
mining which  of  its  hypotheses  is  correct,  and  so  remains 
puzzled  and  at  a  comparative  standstill, — the  condition  is  one 
of  wonder :  wonder  as  to  what  is  the  cause,  or  as  to  which  of 
several  probable  causes  is  the  real  one.  Similarly,  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  eyes  being  suddenly  covered  by  the  hands  of  one 
stealing  up  behind,  whenever  there  is,  or  so  long  as  there  is, 
a  possibility  of  discovering  who  the  wag  was,  the  curiosity  of 
the  victim  is  uppermost.  But  if,  conceivably,  there  should 
occur  no  name  of  a  probable  perpetrator,  or  if  one  be  at  his 
wit's  end  to  choose  amongst  many  possible  names,  a  state  of 
wonder  may  be  supposed  to  supervene.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  either  case — though  we  cannot  say  in  any  case 
of  wonder — yet  in  either  of  these  cases,  or  in  cases  similarly 
constituted  of  sudden  shock, — let  the  solution  be  once  given, 
the  wonder  disappears  immediately.  It  was  another  powder 
mill  smashed  up!  Good,  nothing  strange  there!  Or  it  was 
blasting  in  the  hills!  Ah,  so!  And  the  wonder  dwindles  away. 
The  only  possible  exception  to  this  rule  would  be  such  as  would 
cause  immediately  another  condition  of  surprise,  and  that  a 
condition  of  the  second  or  "unusual"  class.  If,  for  instance, 
the  reply  were,  "It  was  the  falling  over  of  Mt.  So-and-so  into 
the  bay,"  a  new  and  greater  state  of  surprise,  consequent  upon 
the  unusualness  of  such  a  proceeding,  would  succeed  the  former. 

Three  cases,  or  degrees,  of  the  unusual  may  be  observed: 
first,  what  I  shall  call  'mere  rarity';  second,  improbability;  third, 
impossibility. 

The  unusual  that  is  merely  rare,  and  the  unusual  that  is  so 
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unusual,  to  speak  colloquially,  as  to  be  improbable,  are  easily 
enough  differentiated  in  concept.  Particular  examples  are 
often  apt  to  shade  both  ways.  The  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Gretchen, 
for  instance,  might,  with  a  slight  stretch  of  judgment,  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  either  case.  But  finding  a  land  of  giants  is 
so  much  more  improbable  than  the  Czar's  visit  to  Gretchen  that 
beside  it  the  visit  seems  only  a  case  of  rarity.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  argument,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Gretchen  incident 
is  an  example  of  mere  rarity.  A  captious  reader  may,  in  what 
follows,  substitute  for  Gretchen  the  winning  of  a  prize  in  the 
lottery,  or,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  an  honest  alderman ! 

Suppose,  then,  that  of  a  fine  Sunday  morning  Gr-etchen  is 
employing  her  motor  activities  in  the  ancient  and  honorable 
vocation  of  sweeping  and  dusting!  The  chances  are,  of  course, 
ten  to  one  that  her  surprise  upon  opening  the  door  and  hearing 
of  the  intended  visit  of  the  Russian  autocrat  will  durate  to  a 
prolonged  paralysis  of  the  ordinary  functioning  of  politeness. 
Even  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Emperor  himself  will  hardly 
avail  to  break  that  spell  of  Teutonic  immobility.  But  Gretchen 
is  more  than  astonished:  she  is  amazed.  The  unusualness  of 
the  visit  has  been  recognized  mentally;  and  the  mental  surprise 
has  been  so  great  as  temporarily  to  arrest  the  comparing  and 
assimilating  functions  of  her  mind.  The  states  of  wonder  and 
curiosity  will  follow,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  physical  sur- 
prise, with  this  difference, — that,  whereas  in  the  former  case 
the  supervention  of  curiosity  and  wonder  involved  a  switching 
on  of  the  longer  loop  of  reaction,  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
activity  of  mental  surprise  has  already  established  that  circuit. 
The  indices  of  the  succeeding  states  are  still  the  same, — vol- 
untary attention,  in  place  of  involuntary  attention,  and  inter- 
rogation. As  long  as  there  is  a  hope  of  successfully  answering 
the  question,  the  state  of  curiosity  may  be  said  to  endure;  with 
bafflement,  to  coin  a  convenient  word,  wonder  succeeds.  It  is 
not  hard  to  picture  Gretchen 's  excited  review  of  possible  causes 
for  such  an  unheard-of  visit,  or  her  curious  listening  at  key- 
holes and  badgering  of  her  betters,  until,  forcibly  repressed, 
her  sources  of  information  shut  off  and  her  hypotheses  wildly 
vertiginous,  she  relapses  into  either  a  second  amazement  or  the 
gentler  state  of  helpless  wonder ! 
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The  inter-relations  of  the  characteristic  of  mere  rarity 
(which  by  a  familiar  trick  of  the  mind  attaches  itself  to  the 
objective  stimulus20),  of  the  presence  or  absence  in  the  mind 
of  explanatory  hypotheses,  and  of  wonder,  are  somewhat  com- 
plex. But  the  multitude  of  particular  examples  may  be  reduced. 
I  think,  to  six  typical  cases. 

1.  Where  a  seeming  rarity  ceases  with  the  giving  of  the 
explanation. — In  this  case  wonder  ceases  immediately;  and  the 
subject,  in  discovering  that  the  rarity  was  only  a  cheat  of  seem- 
ing, feels  himself  the  victim  of  a  trick. — Suppose,  for  example, 
that  in  the  course  of  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a  "sky- 
scraper" a  laborer  came  across,  many,  many  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,   a  spherical,   curiously  marked   object, 
which  he  at  first  took  for  a  human  skull,  but  which  on  closer 
examination  proved  to  be  merely  a  piece  of  rock.     The  wonder 
of  the  first  moment  would  quickly   vanish  in  something  like 
amusement  or  disgust  at  the  curio.     On  the  other  hand,  any 
wonder  at  the  curious  similarity  of  the  rock  to  a  human  head 
would  resolve  itself  into  Case  4,  mentioned  below. 

2.  Where  an  actual  rarity  still  remains  after  the  explana- 
tion has  been  given. — In  this  case  wonder  is  retained,  but  with 
a    gradually   decreasing   vividness. — Suppose,    again,    that   the 
object  found  by  the  laborer  really  was  a  human  skull,  but  that 
later27  it  was  explained,  upon  investigation,  that  the  skull  was 
the  fossilized  remainder  of  a  prehistoric  man  of  the  Bronze 
Age.    Evidently  the  explanation  leaves  the  object  still  a  rarity, 
and   the   wonder   experienced   at   the   discovery   of   the   rarity 
durates  after  the  explanation.     This  duration  of  wonder,  how- 
ever, does  not  invalidate  our  original  assumption  of  the  relation 
between  wonder  and  ignorance;  for,  true  to  the  nature  of  that 
assumption,  the  wonder  in  this  case  is  subject  to  a  gradually 
decreasing  vividness.    That  skull,  placed  on  the  laborer's  mantel- 
piece, would  soon  cease  to  be  to  the  laborer  himself  the  object 
of  wonder  it  was  at  first.      To  understood  rarity  one  becomes 
accustomed.    Time  and  knowledge  both  weary  the  wonder. 


20  Compare  above,  p.  123. 

27  Often  the  explanation  is  given  first,  the  rarity  itself  occurring  later. 
Thus,  one  may  have  studied  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  volcanoes;  yet 
his  first  sight  of  an  actual  eruption  will  cause  him  something  more  than 
surprise  and  other  than  curiosity. 
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3.  Where  the  rarity  is  lost,  although  no  explanation  is  ascer- 
tained.— Here  the  rarity  is  lost  by  the  multiplication  of  similar 
objects.    Wonder  dies  a  speedy  death  under  this  circumstance. — 
If  such  skulls  were  found  daily  and  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
or  region,  even  though  there  were  no  sure  explanation,  they 
would  soon  cease  to  be  regarded  as  wonderful. 

4.  Where  the  rarity  remains,  and  no  explanation  is  given.— 
In  this  case  there  is  no  multiplication  of  the  objects  of  rarity; 
and  the  sense  of  wonder  keeps  only  a  precarious  life  because 
it  is  subject  to  the  corroding  effect  of  time. — For  instance,  one 
such  skull  might  have  been  found  and  ignorantly  guarded  by 
the  laborer  against   all  publicity   and   chance   of   explanation. 
The  wonder,  then,  would  first  rise,  and  later  wane,  describing 
a  curve,  as  it  were.    At  length  a  period  would  be  reached  when 
the  wonder,   while  yet  present  at  more   and  more  infrequent 
intervals  of  special  reflection,  would  be  but  pale  or  altogether 
absent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

5.  Where  rarity  is  kept,  but  one  or  more  hypotheses,  indefi- 
nitely felt  or  definitely  presented,  are  disregarded,  left  unex- 
plored,— the  mind  refusing  to  concentrate  upon  them  because 
it  prefers  the  idleness  of  wonder  to  the  exertion  of  curiosity. 
Often — perhaps  because  of  the  natural  inertia  of  the  mind,  or 
it  may  be  because  of  what  Ribot  so  vaguely  calls  the  innate  love 
of  the  marvellous— often  the  mind  deliberately  prefers  the  ab- 
sence of  explanation.     To  this  case  we  shall  return  when  speak- 
ing of  the  pathology  of  wonder.28     For  the  present  we  need 
only  suppose  that  the  laborer  was  an  imaginative,  credulous  fel- 
low, much  given  to  mysteries  and  miracles — perhaps  a  religious 
fanatic — who   deliberately   disregarded  the   explanation   of   his 
find  as  a  fossil  remain,  and  held  it  instead  to  be  a  saintly  relic 
revealed  to  him  for  his  particular  and  secret  advantage.     In  a 
credulous  community  such  an  object  might  easily  find  its  way 
into  the  sacred  relics  of  the  church.29     Here,  also,  belong  the 


28  The  pathology  of* wonder  will  be  discussed  in  another  paper. 

20  Compare  Johnson's  excoriation  of  the  ignorant  and  lazy  intellect 
which  prefers  the  ease  of  wonder  to  the  labor  of  reason :  ' '  What  they 
cannot  immediately  conceive,  they  consider  as  too  high  to  be  reached,  or 
too  extensive  to  be  comprehended;  they  therefore  content  themselves  with 
the  gaze  of  folly,  forbear  to  attempt  what  they  have  no  hope  of  performing, 
and  resign  the  pleasure  of  rational  contemplation  to  more  pertinacious  study 
or  more  active  faculties." — The  Rambler,  July  9,  1751. 
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"wonder,  and  no  end  of  wondering"  that  the  ignorant,  super- 
stitious mind  experiences  when  it  attributes  some  rarity  in 
experience  "to  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend."  Expe- 
riences of  the  sort  are,  of  course,  multiplied  and  magnified  in 
the  telling;  and  so  they  soon  progress  into  absolute  impossibili- 
ties, and  travel  out  of  the  realm  of  experiential  rarity  and  won- 
der into  that  of  'literary'  marvel.  Dr.  Beattie,  speaking  of 
second  sight  among  the  Highlanders,  quotes  the  following  poem, 
with  the  remark  that  "what  in  history  or  philosophy  would 
make  but  an  awkward  figure,  may  sometimes  have  a  charming 
effect  in  poetry." 

' '  E  'er  since  of  old  the  haughty  Thanes  of  Ross 

(So  to  the  simple  swain  tradition  tells)  ^ 

Were  wont,  with  clans  and  ready  vassals  throng 'd, 

To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf; 

There  oft  is  heard  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 

Beginning   faint,  but   rising  still  more  loud 

And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters  and  of  hounds, 

And  horns,   hoarse-winded,   blowing   far  and   keen, 

Forthwith   the  hubbub   multiplies;    the   gale 

Labours  with  wilder  shrieks,   and   rifer  din 

Of  hot  pursuit;  the  broken  cry  of  deer, 

Mangled  by  throttling  dogs;  the  shouts  of  men, 

And  hoofs  thick-beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 

Sudden,  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 

Starts  at  the  tumult,  and  the  herdsman's  ears 

Tingle  with  inward  dread.     Aghast  he  eyes 

The  mountain's  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round; 

Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns: 

Nor  knows,  o'eraw'd  and  trembling  as  he  stands, 

To  what,  'or  whom,  he  owes  his  idle  fear,  j 

To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend; 

But  wonders;  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds. "so 

6.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  to  a  philosophic  mind  most  signifi- 
cant, as  it  is  most  general,  is  the  case  where  both  rarity  and 
lack  of  explanation  are  created  for  any  object  in  the  universe 
by  isolating  it  in  thought  from  its  environment. — It  requires 
but  the  focusing  of  the  attention  exclusively  upon  any  one  thing, 
however  humble  or  mighty,  from  a  blade  of  spear-grass  to  Sirius 


so  Albania,  a  poem.     London  1737,  folio.     Beattie,  J.,  Essays  on  Poetry 
and  Music,  Edinb.  1778,  p.  185. 
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himself,  in  order  to  render  that  object  a  supernal  and  unac- 
countable wonder.  Divorce  the  commonest  detail  from  its  shel- 
tering cluster  of  accustomed  relations,  and  the  sense  of  being 
baffled  in  the  face  of  questions  of  nature  and  origin  is  so  over- 
whelming that,  though  a  thousand  times  and  more  the  thing 
may  have  been  tacitly  accepted  and  used  as  a  perfectly  under- 
stood object,  yet  the  entire  mystery  of  life  itself  is  felt  to  be 
gathered  into  its  particular  circle. 

On  Earth,  in  Air,  amidst  the  Seas  and  Skies, 

Mountainous   Heaps  of  Wonders  rise; 

Whose  tow 'ring  Strength  will  ne'er  submit 
To  Eeason's  Batt'ries,  or  the  Mines  of  Wit.ai 

The  significance  of  the  case  is  well  summed  up  by  Lazarus: 
"In  der  nothwendigen  Isolirung  der  Betrachtung  liegt  die 
psychologische  Ursache  fur  die  Anschauung  des  Wunders  als 
solchen,  daher  aber  kann  jede  einzelne  Naturerscheinung  wie 
ein  Wunder  auf  den  Beschauer  wirken,  wenn  er  die  Betrach- 
tung absichtlich  isolirt.  .  .  .  Sobald  wir  aber  dasselbe  Ding 
in  seinem  realen  Zusammenhang  mit  anderen  sehen,  verschwin- 
det  das  Gefiihl  des  Wunderbaren.  Die  wissenschaftliche  Be- 
trachtung kennt  kein  Wunder,  weil  sie  die  Erscheinungen  nie- 
mals  isolirt,  stets  nach  den  Ursachen  sucht  und  auch  die  nicht 
sogleich  gefundenen  stets  mit  Gewissheit  in  anderen  endlichen 
Erscheinungen  voraussetzt.  "32  The  last  statement  is,  of  course, 
exact  only  in  an  ideal  fashion.  Even  scientific  curiosity,  as  we 
have  observed,  is  hardly  ever  so  well  trained  as  entirely  to  give 
over  wondering  at  the  rare  in  its  fields  of  experience. 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  a  moment  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding against  any  misconception  of  the  relations  between  won- 
der and  curiosity  that  might  arise  from  a  treatment  so  schematic 
as  the  one  hitherto  adopted.  For  the  purposes  of  clear  exposi- 
tion the  state  of  wonder  has  been  represented  as  though  it  were 
always  subsequent  to  states  of  curiosity.  Now,  while  the  apogee 
of  wonder  is  indeed  reached  after  the  failure  of  curiosity  to 
find  a  solution,  the  lesser  degrees  of  wonder  do  not  always  and 
only  occur  subsequent  to  the  attempts  of  curiosity.  On  the  con- 


si  Matthew  Prior,  An  Ode,  1688. 

32  M.  Lazarus,  Do*  Leben  der  Seele,  Berlin  1883,  I,  299. 
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trary,  wonder  may  often  precede  curiosity.  A  momentary  obliv- 
ion of  hypotheses  may  allow  wonder  the  position  of  priority. 
Reason  may  be  caught  napping,  and  so  the  field  momentarily 
may  be  left  to  wonder.  This  case  is  somewhat  subject  to  con- 
fusion with  the  fifth  of  the  six  typical  cases  above — the  case 
where  inertia  of  mind  prefers  the  quiescent  condition  of  wonder 
to  the  energetic  search  for  reasons.  Still  more  confusing  is  its 
relation  to  astonishment;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  majority 
of  cases  where  wonder  is  thought  to  precede  curiosity  are  really 
cases  of  that  temporary  paralysis  of  mental  function  we  have 
called  amazement. 

Again,  wonder  and  curiosity  exist  side  by  side.  If  wonder, 
in  its  aspect  of  baffled  reason,  may  be  partially  defined  as  the 
feeling-tone  of  the  failure  to  adapt  rationally  a  new  relation  to 
the  fund  of  old  relations  held  in  memory,  it  logically  follows 
that  every  attempt  at  adaptation,  every  passing  in  trial  of  suc- 
cessive hypotheses,  will  be  attended  with  the  sense  of  partial 
failure,  and,  therefore,  with  the  feeling  of  incipient  wonder. 
Moreover,  this  momentary  failure  of  each  successive  hypothesis 
adumbrates  a  final  failure  of  all  hypotheses, — the  possibility  of 
an  ultimate,  complete  bafflement.  This  is  indeed  the  rule  of 
experience.  So  closely  do  stages  of  lapsing  wonder  and  tenta- 
tive hypothesis  follow  one  upon  another,  that  the  ordinary  mind 
does  not  distinguish  between  them,  as  is  clearly  witnessed  by 
the  confusion  of  wonder  and  curiosity  in  the  common  phrase  "I 
wonder  what  this  is  ? " ;  or  "I  wonder  if  this  is  right,  or  that ? ' ' 
Such  phrases  are  constantly  used  while  curiosity  is  in  full 
swing;  and  to  say  "I  wonder  what  this  is,"  is  equivalent  to 
saying  "I  am  curious  to  know  what  this  is."  The  phrase  un- 
consciously attests  the  fact  that  wonder  and  curiosity  are  after 
all  inextricably  intermingled, — if  they  are  not  two  aspects,  the 
one  emotional  and  the  other  intellectual,  of  the  same  process. 
Wonder  is  primarily  an  emotion  of  the  mind — the  sensory  ac- 
companiment, as  it  were,  of  the  mental  and  motor  activities  of 
curiosity.  It  reaches  its  acme  when  the  mental  attempt  at  adap- 
tation, having  failed,  exists  only  potentially  as  a  suspense  of 
the  faculties  engaged  in  the  adaptative  processes. 
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But  that  pause  of  the  faculties,  that  suspense  of  the  pro- 
cesses, that  moment  of  complete  wonder,  is  itself  recognized  by 
the  mind  as  one  of  its  characteristic  states, .and  remembered  as 
such.  Thus,  and  the  point  is  extremely  important,  wonder  be- 
comes a  concept.  The  emotion  receives  its  conceptual  baptism; 
and  henceforward  it  is  recognized  as  an  intellectual  category. 
From  this  double  nature  of  wonder — its  experience  as  an  emo- 
tion and  its  recognition  as  a  conceptual  state — have  come  the 
extreme  confusion  of  its  contradictory  usages  as  a  term,  and 
the  difficulty  of  its  analysis  and  psychological  description.33 

The  concept  of  wonder,  when  once  established,  is  liable, 
especially  in  uneducated  minds,  to  frequent  and  immediate  as- 
sociation with  all  unusual  stimuli.  A  strange  creaking  of  doors 
.at  night,  tappings  at  the  window-sill  or  at  the  bed-post,  the 
creepy  sensations  of  fear  itself  at  such  times,  immediately  call 
up  the  wonder  concept;  and  associations  so  formed  issue  in  the 
various  forms  of  spiritual  superstition.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  such  superstition  the  association  of  unusual  experiences 
with  the  wonder  concept  has,  by  long  repetition,  become  im- 
mediate and  habitual,  if  not  instinctive.  Rational  curiosity  plays 
but  small  part  in  such  a  state  of  mind ;  indeed,  rational  curiosity 
is  throttled  by  superstition.  In  this  and  similar  ways  the  won- 
der concept  comes  to  be  employed  so  repeatedly  and  universally 
that  it  is  often  felt  to  have  an  existence  of  its  own  in  the  scheme 
of  things — to  be  an  entity,  or  law  of  exceptions,  from  which 
proceed  all  that  is  unusual,  improbable,  or,  according  to  ordi- 
nary rule,  impossible.  And,  finally,  the  readiness  with  which 
the  concept  comes  to  be  applied  reacts  upon  its  stimulus,  so 
that  many  a  minor  circumstance,  which  otherwise  might  have 
escaped  notice,  comes  to  be  felt  as  extraordinary. 


33  This  double  nature  of  wonder  explains  the  peculiar  relations  of  won- 
der to  the  corroding  effect  of  time.  On  the  one  hand,  because  of  the 
extremely  transitory  nature  of  that  suspense  which  gives  the  emotional 
acme  of  wonder,  the  emotion  is  entirely  subject  to  the  deadening  effects 
of  time;  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  wonder  remains,  is  dimmed  by 
time  far  more  gradually,  and  is  capable  of -resuscitation,  or  reinvigoration 
at  any  moment.  Of  course,  the  reinvigoration  of  the  idea  is  usually  at- 
tended with  a  more  or  less  acute  resurrection  of  the  emotion;  but  in  this 
case  the  stimulus  is,  as  it  were,  second-hand  (being  the  memory  of  a 
state,  and  not  the  original  state  itself),  and  so  can  rarely  revive  the  emotion 
in  its  original  intensity. 
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In  turn,  to  create  the  further  confusion  of  gods  and  miracles, 
the  mind,  by  its  usual  mythological  trick  of  externalizing  its 
workings  in  nature,  has  dubbed  the  stimuli  of  the  wonder  state 
wonderful — has  personified  its  own  feelings  of  itself  in  external 
events  and  appearances,  and  then  has  explained  the  former  by 
the  latter  on  the  old  magical  fallacy  that  like  causes  like.  Such 
unconscious  reasoning  in  a  circle  is  still  a  part  of  our  present- 
day  mythology. 

But  superstition,  and  gods  and  miracles,  are  carrying  the 
argument  beyond  the  consideration  of  the  cases  of  mere  rarity 
into  the  higher  degrees  of  the  unusual.  It  is  possible  now  to 
turn  to  these  higher  degrees. 

The  unusual  that  is  improbable  demands  first  attention. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  at  once,  that  the  improbable  is  more  often 
told,  than  experienced;  for  actual  experience  clouds  improba- 
bility with  the  tangibility  of  an  occurrence,  and  reduces  its 
character  to  one  of  mere  rarity.  Consequently,  the  improbable 
is  usually  encountered  in  the  tales  of  others,  or  in  the  imaginative 
retrospection  of  the  teller  himself.  In  literature,  therefore,  which 
in  some  of  its  forms  is  a  worked- over  tale,  the  improbable  may  be 
expected  to  thrive  as  in  its  native  tropics.  There,  too,  its  con- 
ceptual character,  its  character  of  an  inference  from  the  rule  of 
experience,  will  find  its  expression  in  the  crafty  marshalling  of 
experiences  not  by  the  laws  of  natural  chance,  but  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  artist. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  at  once  conceded  that  the 
inferential  character  of  the  concept  of  improbability  may  con- 
tain on  the  bare  face  of  it  a  skepticism  by  no  means  favorable 
to  wonder.  Thus,  for  example,  the  very  pronouncing  as  im- 
probable the  tale  of  the  Czar's  visit  to  Gretchen  may  intimate 
a  disbelief  which  would  sooner  ridicule  the  tale  than  see  its 
wonder.  Improbability,  as  a  judgment  advanced  with  definite 
assurance,  certainly  produces  laughter  rather  than  wonder. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  improbability  is  by 
no  means  constant.  Its  concept  is  subject  always  to  the  change 
incident  to  its. relative  character.  The  individual  who  realizes 
this  fact  more  or  less  clearly,  or  who  temperamentally  is  in- 
clined to  wavering  convictions,  not  seldom  advances  the  ridi- 
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cule  of  improbability  with  very  feeble  assurance.  Constantly 
feeling  that  the  improbable  is  not  impossible,  but  that  it  may 
be  only  a  higher  and  rarer  degree  of  the  unusual,  he  is  by  no 
means  ready  to  indulge  in  hasty  ridicule.  To  him  the  improb- 
ability increases  the  wonder.  His  mind,  very  likely,  has  already 
developed  a  readiness  to  apply  the  wonder  concept.  Therefore, 
the  hesitancy  of  mental  adaptation,  which  the  improbable 
arouses  in  him,  is  brought  into  immediate  association  with  won- 
der. And  it  is  the  very  contradictory  nature  of  this  vacillating, 
undetermined  state  of  mind,  where  judgment  varies  from  a 
half-hearted  assertion  of  skepticism  to  the  undecided  feeling  of 
wonder,  and  back  again,  that  serves  best  of  all  to  keep  the  state 
of  wonder  alive  and  vivid.  But  ^f  that  further,  when  the  re- 
lations of  belief  and  wonder  are  considered  by  themselves. 

Here  it  must  be  added  that  when  the  improbable  is  taken 
in  this  sense,  as  a  higher  and  rarer  degree  of  the  unusual,  its 
relation  to  curiosity  brings  out  a  new  aspect  which  should  be 
strongly  emphasized.  In  all  cases  so  far  considered,  both  those 
of  suddenness  and  rarity,  there  has  always  been  the  possibility 
of  a  state  of  curiosity  intervening  between  the  stimulus  and 
the  wonder  state;  and  the  curiosity  has  depended,  as  it  always 
does,  upon  the  attempt  at  mental  adaptation.  With  the  baffle- 
ment of  that  attempt,  wonder  has  succeeded.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  distinctly  improbable  (a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  story, 
for  instance;  or,  better  still,  the  story  of  a  trip  to  the  moon 
and  back:  supposing,  in  both  cases,  no  explanation  is  offered 
of  the  circumstances)  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  wild 
divergence  from  the  probable  tends  to  abbreviate,  or  even,  in 
some  cases,  entirely  abrogate,  the  state  of  curiosity  in  favor  of 
one  of  wonder  or  marvel.  Within  the  bounds  of  belief  the 
very  improbability  clouds  the  effort  of  curiosity  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient explanation,  and  gives  in  advance  a  sense  of  the  abortive- 
ness  in  which  the  effort  must  end.  Afterwards,  to  be  sure,  the 
habit  of  curiosity,  the  forlorn  hope  of  gaining  some  clue  to  the 
more  than  remarkable  condition,  may  occasion  some  effort,  more 
or  less  abortive,  toward  finding  a  solution.  But  the  stronger 
the  improbability,  the  less  hope  there  is  in  such  effort.  At  any 
rate,  the  effort  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  secondary  to 
the  wonder  state. 
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The  relation  of  improbability  to  explanatory  hypotheses,  and 
to  the  feeling  of  the  marvellous,  may  be  summarized  in  five 
cases  corresponding  to  the  first  five  of  the  six  cases  in  which 
the  relations  of  rarity  to  explanation  and  wonder  have  already 
been  tabulated.34  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  phraseology  of 
the  former  passage  is  copied  here  verbatim. 

1.  Where  a  seeming  improbability  ceases  with  the  giving  of 
the  explanation. — In  this  case  marvelling  ceases  immediately; 
the  subject,  in  discovering  that  the  improbability  was  only  a 
cheat  of  seeming,  feels  himself  the  victim  of  a  trick.    Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  marvels  are  of  this  sort.    In  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
for  instance,  the  Something  behind  the  veil  in  Montoni's  castle, 
the  weird  singing  in  the  woods  of  St.  Clair,  and  Ludovico's  dis- 
appearance, are  but  three  of  numberless  cases  where  a  marvel 
lasts  through  many  chapters  only  to  be  explained  tamely  as  a 
most  matter-of-fact  affair  when  one's  suspense  has  reached  the 
breaking  point.     It  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a  show  of  marvel 
when  the  explanation  reveals  the  rarity  as  an  imposition. 

2.  Where   an   actual   improbability   still   remains   after   the 
explanation  has  been  given. — In  this  case  marvelling  persists, 
but,  in  general,  with  a  gradually  decreasing  vividness.    In  Haw- 
thorne's  Rappacini's  Daughter,  the  wonderful  Beatrice  is   at 
last  understood  as  one  who  "had  been  nourished  with  poisons 
from  her  birth  upward,  until  her  whole  nature  was  so  imbued 
with  them  that  she  herself  had  become  the  deadliest  poison  in 
existence.    Poison  was  her  element  of  life.    With  that  rich  per- 
fume of  her  breath  she  blasted  the  very  air.    Her  love  would  have 
been  poison." — "Is  this  not  a  marvellous  tale?"  asks  Baglioni. — 
Yes,  a  marvel  to  explain  a  marvel;  or,  as  it  may  be  stated,  an 
improbability  still  an  improbability  after  the  explanation!     It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  objection  that  this  explana- 
tion  does  not  scientifically  and  exactly  explain   anything,    is 
quite  beside  the  mark.    Under  most  circumstances,  other  things 
being  equal,   the  very  lapse  of  time  will  produce  a   gradual 
weakening  of  the  feeling  of  the  marvellous  in  this  case. 

3.  Where  the  sense  of  improbability  is  lost,  although  no  ex- 
planation is  ascertained. — Here  the  sense  of  improbability  is  lost, 


See  above,  pp.  131  ff. 
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because,  by  the  multiplication  of  similar  improbabilities,  we  lose 
the  very  sense  of  their  improbability.  Marvelling  dies  a  speedy 
death  under  this  circumstance.  The  constant  repetition  of  im- 
probable prowess  upon  the  part  of  the  heroes  of  fairy-stories, 
the  endless  rehearsal  of  the  improbable  doughtiness  of  the 
knights  in  Le  Morte  d'Arthur  (provided,  always,  one  is  read- 
ing credulously  like  a  child,  and  providing,  also,  one's  reading 
is  continuous  enough  to  realize  the  repetition)  have  undeniably 
a  dulling  effect  upon  our  capacity  for  marvelling.  The  effect 
is  analogous  to  that  loss  of  the  sense  of  the  marvellous  that 
would  ensue  in  real  life  could  we  conceive  of  Beatrice  Rappa- 
cinis  becoming  as  common  as  Mary  Smiths.  Even  though  there 
were  no  more  explanation  than  accompany  the  Mary  Smiths, 
these  Beatrice  Rappacinis  could  not  be  felt  as  marvellous. 
Repetition  establishes  probability,  fact;  it  destroys  improbability. 
4.  Where  the  sense  of  improbability  is  kept,  and  no  explana- 
tion is  presented. — In  this  case  there  is  no  multiplication  of  the 
objects  of  improbability ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  marvellous  keeps 
only  a  precarious  life  (unless  complicated  by  other  emotions,  such 
as  fear35),  because  it  is  subject  to  the  corroding  effect  of  time. 
To  refer  to  Hawthorne's  tale  again,  one  might  be  forced  so 
constantly  to  live  with,  or  see,  the  beautiful  but  baleful  Beatrice, 
that,  although  one  never  learned  her  secret,  the  marvel  of  her, 
while  yet  recognized  at  intervals  of  special  reflection,  would  be 
hardly  felt,  or  altogether  absent,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
In  literature,  the  case  is  represented  by  the  curve  of  marvelling 
— first  rising,  and  then,  with  time,  falling — which  credulity 
describes  in  repeated  readings  of  Beowulf's  fight  with  Grendel, 
or  of  the  slaying  of  Goliath  by  David,  or  of  the  destruction  of 
the  palace  by  Samson.  After  imagination  has  played  its  part 
and  intensified  the  marvel,  after  the  marvel  has  become  a  well- 
knowTi  story,  often  repeated,  thoroughly  familiar, — its  pristine 
power  is  dimmed,  not  to  be  revived  except  under  peculiar  and 
infrequent  circumstances.  But  the  marvel  that  springs  from 
the  improbable  has  a  greater  initial  force  and  a  slower  decline 
than  the  wonder  that  springs  from  mere  rarity. 


See  below,  p.  158. 
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5.  Where  improbability  is  kept,  but  one  or  more  indefinite 
hypotheses,  vaguely  felt,  are  disregarded,  left  unexplored, — the 
mind  refusing  to  concentrate  upon  them  because  it  prefers  the 
idleness  of  marvelling  to  the  exertion  of  curiosity. — Often — 
perhaps  because  of  the  natural  inertia  of  the  mind,  or,  it  may  be, 
because  of  what  Ribot  so  vaguely  calls  the  innate  love  of  the 
marvellous — often  the  mind  deliberately  prefers  the  absence  of 
explanation.  For  the  present,  an  example  may  be  drawn  from 
Tieck's  tale  of  The  Goblet  as  translated  in  Carlyle's  German 
Romance.30  When  Old  Albert  places  the  beautiful  gold  cup 
between  himself  and  Ferdinand,  and  the  wonderful  form  begins 
to  rise  from  it,  mist-like,  gradually  clearing  in  outline,  many 
a  reader  would  fain  forget  the  indicated  explanations  of  auto- 
hypnosis  and  suggestion  in  order  to  revel  in  the  rarity  of  the 
show.  Or  Aylmer's  tricks  of  legerdemain,  in  Hawthorne's  tale, 
The  Birthmark,  though  confessedly  the  work  of  a  cunning  sci- 
entist familiar  with  the  mirror-tricks  of  illusion,  are  yet,  by 
many  a  mind,  too  strongly  felt  as  wonderful  to  allow  any  hunt- 
ing up  of  the  half-forgotten  chapters  of  a  text-book  on  physics. 

The  contrary-to-fact  degree,  or  stage,  of  the  unusual,  which 
begins  to  make  its  appearance  with  the  improbable,  rises  to  its 
height  in  the  next  aspect  of  our  subject, — the  impossible.  With 
the  impossible,  as  with  the  improbable,  belief  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  the  wonder  state.  But  it  will  be  better  to  post- 
pone the  discussion  of  belief  to  a  separate  category,  and  to 
assume  for  the  present  that  the  impossible  may  and  does  even- 
tuate in  wonder  under  the  tutelage  of  whatever  may  be  the 
proper  degree  or  kind  of  belief. 

When  the  divergence  from  the  rule  of  experience  is  carried 
into  the  realm  ordinarily  designated  as  the  impossible,  there  is 
a  perfect  absence  of  the  rational  hypotheses  of  curiosity  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  Witches,  hobgoblins,  land  of  faery, 
Joshua's  ruling  of  the  sun,  Circe's  magical  pranks,  the  descent 
of  Orpheus  to  Hades, — these,  and  all  their  kind,  suggest  rational 
hypotheses  only  to  comparative  mythologists.  Wonder  and 
spirits  are  here  supreme.  This  is  wonder's  own  stronghold: 


3«Carlyle,  German  Romance,  ed.  H.  D.  Traill,  N.  Y.  1901,  I,  369. 
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the  outposts  are  the  improbable;  the  citadel  is  the  impossible. 
From  outpost  to  citadel  the  story  of  wonder  extends  as  in  a 
climax,  until  upon  the  citadel  itself  we  behold,  in  an  apotheosis 
of  wonder,  the  dead  risen  to  life  and  time  turned  backward  in 
its  course.  The  world  is  filled  with  magicians  and  their  famil- 
iars. Scop  and  troubadour  sing  of  enchantment.  We  more 
than  wonder.  We  marvel. 

Here,  then,  at  last,  is  the  marvellous.  It  stands  at  the  apex 
of  a  general  tendency  away  from  the  ordinary,  which,  after  taking 
its  rise  in  small  matters  of  sudden  stimuli,  and  passing  on 
through  a  multiplicity  of  grades  of  the  merely  rare,  finally  cul- 
minates in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  improbable  and  impossible. 
The  marvellous  is  a  step  out  of  reality.  Because  of  that  very 
fact,  the  marvellous  naturally  belongs  rather  to  the  tale  of 
imagination  than  to  the  reality  of  physical  adventure.  What 
but  telling  can  involve  the  marvellous, — what  but  that  telling 
which  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way  into  the  form  of  literature? 
Illusions  and  hallucinations,  or,  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
miracles  and  visions,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  the 
unexperienced;  and  they,  because  of  the  supreme  individual 
necessity  of  telling  them  to  one's  fellows,  also  must  soon  find 
themselves  brought  into  literary  form,  or  some  precursory  con- 
dition of  such  form.  It  is  strange  enough,  and  a  fact  that  can- 
not be  insisted  upon  too  strongly,  that  the  very  passing  out  of 
actual  fact,  the  very  escape  from  hypothesis,  is  what  throws  the 
marvellous  into  the  arms  of  literature.  Here  is  indeed  to  the 
front  the  lying  genius  of  words, — that  wondrous  capability  that, 
judged  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  afforded  Greek  philosophy, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  all  too  pious  beginning  of  a  literary 
criticism  of  the  marvellous.37 


3?  Present  usage  of  the  term  marvellous  illustrates  this  character  of 
impossibility.  Nowadays,  the  marvel  par  excellence  is  the  tale  of  spirit- 
ualism, the  alleged  feat  of  clairvoyance,  the  miracle  of  the  Church.  These 
things,  directly  contrary  to  usual  experience,  transcending  the  possible  as 
we  ordinarily  conceive  the  possible,  are  the  things  that  we  now  commonly 
term  marvels.  True,  we  say  such  and  such  a  piece  of  acting  is  "marvel- 
lously well  done ' ' ;  but  the  very  attempt,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to 
reach  after  the  most  superlative  word  in  our  effort  at  that  polite  compli- 
ment, is  proof  in  itself  of  the  exaggeration  of  circumstance  to  which  the 
word  strictly  belongs.  "Wonderfully  well  done,"  would  be  the  truer 
phrase,  signifying  ' '  rarely  well  done ' ' ;  marvellous  should  be  reserved  for 
those  cases  that  smack  decidedly  of  the  improbable  and  impossible. 
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In  the  rising  plane  of  wonder  states  established  by  the  gradual 
ascent  from  suddenness  and  mere  rarity  to  the  improbable  and 
impossible,  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  we  could  draw  a  divid- 
ing line  across  the  middle  and  call  all  states  and  stimuli  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  half — the  sudden  and  unusual  classes — wonder- 
ful ;  and  all  states  and  stimuli  belonging  to  the  higher  half — the 
improbable  and  impossible — marvellous.  This  limitation  of  terms 
is,  in  fact,  here  proposed ;  and  henceforth,  throughout  this  book, 
the  terms  will  be  used,  technically,  under  this  limitation.  That 
for  such  a  technical  distinction  there  is  some  warrant  in  the 
general  use  of  the  words,  is  at  once  obvious  from  the  previous 
discussion  of  usage.38  Marvellous  is  indeed  a  heavier  term  than 
wonderful,  and  contains  in  its  fringe  of  sublimer  and  more  awful 
association  the  warrant  for  such  a  limitation. 

But  to  return  to  our  analysis.  The  careful  reader  may  have 
discovered  an  apparent  flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  the  last  para- 
graph but  one.  Miracles  and  visions  were  there  cited  as  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  marvels  cannot  be  experienced,  and  yet, 
in  the  same  breath,  they  were  put  forward  as  examples  of  the 
impossible.  The  marvellous  seems  with  a  vengeance  to  have 
carried  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  logical.  What  can  solve 
this  difficulty,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  remove  another  ob- 
jection, which  must  have  been  felt  by  every  mind,  viz,  that  the 
very  impossibility  cited  destroys  by  its  irrationality  the  sense 
of  the  marvellous  and  substitutes  that  of  the  ridiculous?  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Surprise,  curiosity, — these  have  led  us 
to  wonder.  Our  next  clue  contains  the  reply  to  the  present  diffi- 
culty. Belief !  There  is  the  factor  in  the  wonder-complex  which 
steps  into  the  logical  breach,  renders  the  impossible  possible  to 
experience,  and  drives  the  ridiculous  from  the  citadel  of  marvel. 
Belief  makes  all  things  possible  without  destroying  the  magic 
land  of  the  impossible.  It  does  this  by  its  own  irrationality.  By 
accepting  as  real  what  reason  warns  it  is  impossible,  belief  is 


38  See  above,  pp.  76-81.  One  can  hardly  use  the  long  phrase  'the  emotion 
of  marvelling'  each  time  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  that  emotion.  For  this 
reason,  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  'marvel' 
to  designate  the  'emotion  of  marvelling';  just  as  'wonder'  designates  the 
'emotion  of  wondering.'  'Marvel,'  with  this  new  meaning,  will  often  be 
found  in  the  following  pages. 
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enabled  to  keep  the  sense  of  the  impossible  while  denying  it. 
As  Principal  Jevons  remarks,  "the  tenacity  with  which  a  belief 
is  held  does  not  vary  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  belief  or 
the  amount  of  evidence  for  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  people 
are  usually  most  confident  in  their  opinions  who  have  the  least 
reason  to  be  so."39  Thus,  while  to  unbelief  visions  are  hallu- 
cinations and  miracles  are  illusions,  they  are  to  belief  particular 
realities  that  do  not  destroy  the  general  concept  of  impossibility. 
And  as  such  they,  and  their  like,  are  marvellous, — not  ridiculous. 
The  impossible,  says  belief,  is  possible  in  rare  cases,  perhaps 
in  very  rare  cases.  In  one  word,  it  is  through  belief  that  im- 
possibility comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  case  of  the  un- 
usual, or  of  rarity. 

Thus  belief  makes  marvel,40 — that  is,  clears  the  way  for  the 
development  of  marvel.  But  marvel  also  makes  belief.  The 
vividness  with  which  a  miraculous  event  first  stirs  the  emotion 
of  wonder,  before  the  mind  has  busied  itself  logically  with  sug- 
gestions of  irrationality  and  doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
perpetuation  of  the  belief  in  the  miracle.  Other  things  being 
equal — that  is,  supposing  in  a  given  individual  the  rational 
index  remains  constant  under  a  series  of  suggestions  of  the 
miraculous — the  greater  the  initial  emotion  of  wonder,  the  more 
durable  will  be  the  belief  in  the  miracle.  This  follows  from  the 
general  proposition  that  vividness  in  any  emotion  tends  to  in- 
duce a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  object  or  supposed  cause  of 
the  emotion.  Familiar  examples  of  this  general  truth  are  found 
in  the  emotional  make-believe  of  children,  where  the  very  vivid- 
ness of  the  emotions  aroused  tends  always  to  give  the  zest  of 
reality  to  the  childish  fiction;  and  in  the  illusion  of  the  stage 
or  the  novel,  where,  again,  the  vivid  emotional  participation 
of  the  spectator  or  participant  temporarily  cheats  him  into  a 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  dramatic  fiction.  Who  has  not  read 
some  weird  and  awful  book41  far  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  night 
and  had  his  fear  of  vampires  and  were-wolves  so  vividly  aroused 


39  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd.  to  History  of  Religion,  London  1902,  p.  20. 

40  Cf.  above,  note  38. 

41  Like  Bram  Stoker 's  The  Vampire,  for  instance,  or  Robert  Chambers ' 
The  King  in  Yellow. 
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that  he  has  found  himself  half-believing,  for  a  moment,  those 
horrible  fictions,  and  starting  nervously  at  ghostly  tappings  of 
the  "breeze  on  the  window  lest  they  might  be  the  mysteriously 
fascinating  call  of  the  vampire?  What  so  subtly  persuades  us  to 
the  illusion  of  reality  as  this  intense  play  of  emotions?  Pain 
inveigles  us  into  belief  in  the  very  desperate  reality  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Lear  and  Othello;  joy  persuades  us  unawares  into 
belief  in  the  rollicking  reality  of  Falstaff. 

The  very  simulation  of  emotions  by  those  who  are  dramat- 
ically inclined  leads  such  actors  into  a  confusion  of  fact  and  make- 
believe,  until  they  can  with  difficulty  tell  when  they  are  acting 
and  when  not.  The  emotions  are  always  attached  to  objects: 
when  the  emotions  are  intensely  active  the  mind  naturally  as- 
sumes the  objects,  and  assumes  them  as  real  because  the  emo- 
tions are  real.  This  is  the  "sympathetic  magic"  of  the  emotions. 

Wonder,  therefore,  or  marvelling,  to  speak  more  strictly,  as 
one  of  the  emotions,  will,  when  vividly  stirred,  produce  this 
tendency  to  belief.  Let  the  individual  once  experience  the 
glamor  of  a  great  marvel;  let  him  once  feel  the  ecstasy  of  the 
Herculean  demi-god  whose  powers  transcend  ordinary  physical 
limitations;  let  him  once  take  part  in  the  voyage  to  the  Hes- 
perides,  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  Stables,  in  the  magic  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  in  the  quest  of  the  Graal,  in  the  mystery 
of  Parzival, — and  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  these  powers  and 
adventures  is  so  in  love  with  itself  that,  against  his  own  mind's 
later  and  calmer  suggestion  of  irrationality,  he  will  cry  out,  like 
Tertullian,  "possible  quid  impossible  est."  Have  not  the  marvels 
of  the  church  always  been  a  chief  ally  in  gaining  the  belief 
of  a  certain  class?  The  air  of  awe  and  sublime  wonder  in  a 
stately  cathedral  overtakes  even  the  mind  of  the  skeptic,  and  he 
finds  himself,  under  that  glamor,  moving  faintly  back  to  the 
belief  of  his  childhood.  Lost  in  marvelling  at  the  legerdemain 
of  the  Hindu  fakir,  we  forget  for  a  moment  that  what  we  see  is 
not  real.42  Who  does  not  marvel  at  Wagner's  Parzival  until 
his  imagination  is  gripped  with  a  great  reality?  even  though  it 


"  Of  course  the  "seeing"  is  a  stronger  ally  of  belief  than  the  mar- 
velling; but  the  marvelling  also  persuades  us.  What  we  feel  seems  real, 
as  well  as  what  we  see;  and  here  the  feeling,  the  marvelling,  is  occasioned 
by  what  we  see. 
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be  the  transcendental  persuasion  that  there  is  a  reality,  a  real- 
ness,  to  the  spiritual  truth  embodied  there?  Is  not  the  very 
transcendental  character  of  that  persuasion  of  reality  the  very 
cry  of  Tertullian?  just  the  marvel-bred  assumption  of  another 
infinite  world,  not  limited,  like  this  world,  by  the  possible? 
Other  minds  find  themselves  half-believing  in  the  marvellous 
reincarnation  drama  in  Rider  Haggard's  two  books,  She  and 
Ayesha.  So  the  tale  of  examples  might  progress  indefinitely.  Nor 
is  it  claimed  here  that  in  every  example  the  vividness  of  the 
marvel  alone  produces  the  impulse  to  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
object;  such  impulses  are  of  course  complex.  But  it  is  claimed 
that  vivid  marvelling  aids  that  impulse  mightily. 

What  admits  of  this  initial  vividness  of  marvel  is,  of  course, 
a  certain  show  of  probability, — just  the  show  that  will  be  suf- 
ficient at  first  to  impose  upon  the  degree  of  rationality  possessed 
by  the  individual,  "Probable  impossibilities,"  says  Aristotle, 
"are  to  be  preferred  to  improbable  possibilities."43  When  this 
condition  is  united  with  a  great  initial  intensity  of  marvel,  even 
the  sternest  of  logical  minds  wavers,  and  remembers  fearfully 
that  after  all  we  move  in  a  world  unknown,  against  a  black 
background  of  infinite  possibility.  Marvel  makes  belief,  and 
belief  makes  marvel :  they  act  upon  each  other  in  a  circular 
fashion — a  vicious  circle,  maybe — but  a  circle  surely! 

Let  us  consider  again  the  necessity  of  belief  to  marvel.  Be- 
lief is,  indeed,  necessary  to  all  cases  of  wonder,  particularly  to 
the  marvellous;  but  only  in  certain  degrees  or  measures  is  it 
consonant  with  the  continuance  of  that  emotion.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  ridicule  that  results,  instead  of  marvelling, 
when  the  impossible  encounters  perfect  disbelief.  To  such  dis- 
belief a  unicorn  is  a  stimulus  to  impatience  and  raillery,  and 
the  marvellous  is  a  synonym  for  the  exploded  beliefs  and  fancies 
.of  crude  ages  or  uneducated  masses.  Indeed,  there  exists, 
through  the  medium  of  belief,  a  curious  relation  between  the 
marvellous  and  the  comic.  The  two  are  quarrelsome  first  cousins, 
as  it  were.  Given  a  belief  of  some  sort — actual  or  poetic — in 
the  improbabilities  and  impossibilities  of  medieval  romances, 
and  wonder  and  marvel  stand  forth  claiming  our  serious  delight 


43  See  above,  p.  107. 
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and  reverence;  but  given  a  disbelief  in  the  same  objects — in 
magical  swords,  and  astonishing  prowess,  and  miracles  of  the 
Graal — and  immediately  the  mockery  of  Cervantes  routs  the 
marvellous  with  a  flapping  of  windmills.  To  Butler  the  wonder- 
prating  Puritan  becomes  a  Hudibras;  Swift  sneers  out  his  dis- 
belief in  The  Tale  of  a  Tub.  All  marvels  become  comic  when 
deserted  by  belief;  but  all  comedy  by  no  means  becomes  mar- 
vellous when  nurtured  by  a  careful  belief.  Thus,  the  underlying 
pretension  of  the  marvellous — its  basic  weakness  of  the  fictitious 
and  of  an  imaginative,  a  priori  assumption — is  exposed,  in  con- 
trast to  the  greater,  simpler  truth  of  comedy.  Comedy  is  the 
cure  of  the  marvellous,  its  natural  antidote — the  antidote  found 
in  close  proximity  to  the  dangerous  object,  just  as  in  the  field 
(it  used  to  be  said)  nature  always  arranges  poison  and  antidote 
side  by  side. 

But  the  individual  who  passes  from  the  intellectual  stage 
that  ridicules  the  older  marvels,  to  the  further  stage  of  a  seri- 
ous, philosophical  skepticism,  is,  curiously  enough,  again  on 
the  road  to  marvel.  When  the  universe  becomes  one  great  hesi- 
tation, and  doubt,  or  even  agnosticism,  confronts  the  mind  at 
every  turn,  there  comes  stealing  back  upon  the  heart  the  sense 
of  everlasting  mystery  and  wonder.  The  skeptic  has  purified 
the  mystery  of  life  of  its  anthropomorphic  thaumaturgy,  but  in 
doing  that  he  has  cut  loose  from  certain  relations  that  pretended 
to  explain  things  by  man-conceived  marvels:  the  original  mys- 
tery— more  mysterious  than  the  man-made  marvel — confronts 
him  forever.  He  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  philosophic 
wonder,  already  described  above  as  the  sixth  ease  under 
the  relations  of  rarity,  explanation,  and  wonder.44  Indeed,  the 
historical  and  psychological  course  of  the  development  of  won- 
der may  be  said  to  reach  from  anthropomorphic  thaumaturgy, 
through  the  burlesque  and  parody  and  satire  of  that  thauma- 
turgy, on  to  the  philosophic  wonder  of  the  serious  skeptic  or 
agnostic. 

But  full  and  perfect  belief  is  only  less  dangerous  to  the  mar- 
vellous than  full  disbelief.  For  by  full  belief  the  marvel  is 
quickly  assimilated,  is  associated  in  a  hierarchy  of  similar  im- 


See  above,  p.  133. 
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possibilities,  and  so  is  laid  open  to  the  constant  danger  of  losing 
its  anomalous  character  and  of  blunting  its  uniqueness  in  the 
mass  of  the  fully  accommodated.  The  impossibility  ceases  act- 
ively to  be  felt  as  such.  The  extreme  case  of  this  sort  is  that 
of  the  undeveloped  or  uncritical  mind  that  has  accepted  marvels 
as  matters  of  fact,  relying  implicitly  upon  authority, — as  a  child 
in  his  religious  belief,  or  a  savage  in  his  traditions.  To  the 
unlearned  mind,  incapable  of  conceiving  of  transgressions  of 
natural  law,  no  conception  of  impossibility  as  such  is  possible. 
Minor  wonder  such  a  mind  may  experience  when  rarities  in  its 
narrow  daily  experience  occur;  but  marvels  of  creation,  demi- 
urgic power,  and  the  like,  suggest  no  further  wonder  than  that 
accompanying  the  sense  of  exaggerated  power.45  Such  a  mind 
may  wonder,  but  it  cannot  marvel. 

Somewhere,  then,  between  absolute  disbelief  and  perfect  be- 
lief, somewhere  in  the  region  of  alternating  doubt  and  belief,40 
but  with  the  greater  weight  on  the  latter,  lies  that  degree  or 
sort  of  belief  that  is  the  greatest  abettor  of  wonder  and  marvel. 

Before  leaving  this  important  clue  of  belief  it  will  be  well 
to  summarize  the  relations  of  belief  to  the  five  cases  of  improba- 
bility drawn  up  above.47 

I.  Very  often  the  exploration  of  an  improbability  reduces 
the  case  of  improbability  to  one  of  mere  rarity.  The  mysterious 
disappearance  of  Ludovico,48  for  instance,  from  the  haunted 
room  in  the  castle,  seems  due  to  the  awful  influence  of  the  un- 
quiet spirits  who  were  supposed  to  infect  the  chamber.  But 
when  this  improbability,  or  impossibility,  is  explained,  some 
chapters  later,  by  the  information  that  certain  bandits  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  entering  the  room  through  a  secret  tunnel  and 


45  See  below,  p.  162. 

46  If  the  term  belief  were  generally  understood  to  mean  just  this  alter- 
nation, the  greater  part  of  this  attempt  at  specification  of  meaning  would 
of    course    be    unnecessary.      Professor    Baldwin    argues    that    ' '  a    conflict 
between  the  established,  the  habitual,  the  taken   for  granted,   on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  new,  raw,  and   violent,   on  the  other  hand,   is  necessary  to 
excite  doubt,  which  is  the  preliminary  to  belief."      (J.  M.  Baldwin,  Men- 
tal Development,  New  York  1900,  p.  323  and  Note  1.)     But  the  confusion 
between  philosophical,  scientific,  and  popular  uses  of  the  word  appears  to 
make   necessary    an    extended   statement    of   the    relation    of    "belief"    to 
wonder  and  marvel. 

47  See  above,  pp.  139-141. 

48  See  above,  p.  139. 
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making  it  their  rendezvous,  and  that  they  had  carried  off  Ludo- 
vico  through  this  tunnel,  the  improbability  is  at  once  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  a  mere  rarity.  Such  reductions  in  rank  leave  the 
improbability  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  first  two  cases  of  mere 
rarity.49 

(a)  Now,  if  one's  belief  has  been  excited  by  such  a  spurious 
improbability  as  that  of  the  spiriting  away  of  Ludovico,50  the 
explanation  that  shows  that  the  improbability  was  really  only  a 
cheat  of  seeming,  leaves  the  believer  annoyed  at  the  trick  that  has 
been  played  upon  him, — often  so  annoyed  that  he  loses  not  only 
his  first  marvel,  but  also  any  wonder  that  otherwise  might  have 
attached  to  the  rarity  of  the  unsuspected  and  skilfully 
hidden  tunnel.  Disbelief  in  the  improbability,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  only  have  its  attendant  ridicule  of  the  mystery 
aggravated  by  the  explanation  of  the  marvel's  spurious  char- 
acter. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  Rappacini's  daughter,51  where  the  improb- 
ability of  her  weird  beauty  is  "explained"  by  the  further  im- 
probability of  her  diet  of  poisons,  the  very  retention  of  the 
attitude  of  marvelling  is  dependent  upon  one's  belief  in  the  sec- 
ond improbability.  Otherwise  the  explanation  would  not  ex- 
plain, but  would  only  heap  further  ridicule  upon  a  circumstance 
already  under  smiling  suspicion.  The  explanation  of  improba- 
bility by  improbabilities  is  illogical;  but  belief  is  not  cast  down 
by  the  lack  of  logic,  and  out  of  the  irrationality  springs  the 
marvel. 

II.  (a)  Where  no  explanation  of  the  improbability  is  given, 
full  belief  in  the  improbability  practically  reduces  all  possible 
cases  of  unexplained  improbability  to  the  third  case  above,52- 
where  familiarity  with  the  marvel  destroys  its  emotional  sugges- 
tiveness.  In  romance,  full  belief  in  the  improbable  prowess  of 
the  Christian  conquerors  of  the  Saracens  renders  that  prowess 
almost  as  matter-of-fact  as  does  its  constant  repetition.  The 
sense  of  contrast  with  modern  feats  of  arms  is  always  present, 


•*»  See  above,  p.  131. 
so  Case  No.  I,  above,  p.  139. 
»i  Case  No.  II,  above,  p.  139. 
•'•2  See  above,  p.  139. 
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but  the  sense  of  that  difference,  and  its  imaginative  apprecia- 
tion, are  dulled  alike  by  endless  repetition  of  the  marvel  and 
by  an  absolute,  matter-of-fact  belief  in  its  reality.  Again,  full 
belief  in  Beatrice  Rappacini — with  absolutely  no  question  or 
doubt — would  be  equivalent,  practically,  to  living  among  a  Mary- 
Smith-multitude  of  Beatrice  Rappacinis. 

(&)  A  vacillation  of  belief  and  doubt  (i.e.,  belief  proper) 
in  connection  with  an  unexplained  improbability,  results  in  an 
extension  of  the  fourth  case.53  That  case,  it  may  be  recalled,  is 
the  one  where  the  sense  of  the  improbable  is  not  lost  by  an 
ascertained  explanation,  but  eventuates  in  a  marvel  which  is 
subject  to  the  corroding  effect  of  time.  Now,  belief  in  improba- 
bility is  of  course  necessary  to  a  sense  of  the  marvellous.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  belief  in  the  marvel  may  involve  quite  defi- 
nitely the  irrational  hypothesis  of  spiritual  or  other  super- 
natural power.  If  so — if  belief  applies  this  hypothesis  to  the 
explanation  of  the  original  improbability — we  have  as  an  ex- 
planation what  may  itself  be  regarded  as  an  improbability  or 
impossibility.  An  improbability  "explains"  an  improbability. 
Such  a  twist  to  the  case  carries  us  over  at  once  into  the  second 
case,  just  mentioned ;  and,  in  turn,  as  a  result  of  the  high  degree 
of  rarity  involved,  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  arrest  that  case's 
rule  of  the  decreasing  vividness  of  the  marvel.  Moreover,  the 
marvellous  circumstance  associated  with  the  greater  marvel  of 
spiritual  or  magical  power  is  always  and  easily  susceptible  of 
revivification.  A  great  variety  of  circumstances  are  continually 
ministering  to  the  revival  of  the  marvel  of  the  spirit.  Belief 
and  its  supernatural  marvel  may  tire  at  times,  may  nod,  and 
mumble  their  creed;  but  they  are  only  napping, — they  are  not 
dead.  Hope,  humbug,  and  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  spring 
eternal  in  the  human  breast. 

(c)  Full  disbelief  in  an  unexplained  improbability  naturally 
results  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule  that  ekes  out  what  it  lacks  of 
explanation  of  the  improbability,  and  of  confirmation  of  its 
own  skeptcism,  with  a  continual  and  repeated  satire.  Unable 
to  congratulate  itself  upon  its  own  acumen,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  spurious  marvel  of  Ludovico's  disappearance,  and  rather 


ss  See  above,  p.  140. 
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inherently  weakened  by  the  continual  suggestion  of  "it  might 
have  been, "  disbelief  nevertheless  makes  a  successful  front  against 
the  impossible  by  at  once  denying  in  toto  the  possibility  of  super- 
lawful  forces  and  agencies;  and  it  lends  the  influence  of  this 
skeptical  position  toward  the  impossible  to  its  disbelief  in  the 
improbable.  Here,  of  course,  belong  the  great  marvel  burlesques 
of  the  world.  From  Don  Quixote  to  A  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's 
Court,  the  fun-making  progresses  in  varied  measure  and  kind; 
but  always  behind  the  ridicule,  and  usually  untouched  by  its 
Rabelaisian  hand,  lie  the  greater  ' '  impossibles, ' '  which  can  never 
be  disproved  or  explained.  As  soon  as  the  unbelieving  spirit 
touches  these  it  becomes  of  necessity  serious  and  dreadfully  in 
earnest, — a  first  step  back,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  the  won- 
der-view of  the  universe ;  and  the  entering,  too,  of  the  sixth  typ- 
ical case  of  marvel. 

Finally,  to  come  to  the  end  of  the  clue  of  belief,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  what  has  been  observed  of  the  relation  of  belief 
to  the  improbable  is  also  true  of  its  relation  to  the  impossible, 
with  a  certain  intensification  of  all  the  processes,  due  to  the 
higher  degree  of  "rarity"  involved  in  the  impossible.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  will  serve  to  clarify  those  inter-relations  of  wonder, 
marvel,  rarity,  explanation,  improbability,  impossibility,  and 
belief  that  have  already  been  taken  up  under  the  six  typical  cases. 

A.     MERE  RARITY— EXPLANATION— WONDER. 

I  Seeming  rarity  ceases  with  giving  of  explanation :  wonder 

ceases  immediately. 

II  Actual  rarity  still  remains  after  explanation  has  been  given : 

wonder  retained,  but  with  gradually  decreasing  viv- 
idness. 

III  Rarity  ceases,  although  no  explanation  given :  wonder  speed- 

ily lost. 

IV  Rarity  persists,  and  no  explanation  given :  wonder  gradually 

lost  with  passing  of  time. 

V  Rarity  kept,   explanations  disregarded:   wonder  in  strong 

ascendency. 

VI  Rarity  gained  by  isolation  of  phenomenon  from  its  rela- 

tions: wonder  in  strong  ascendency. 
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B.     SENSE    OF    IMPROBABILITY— EXPLANATION— BELIEF— 
MAEVELLOUS. 

I  Sense  of  improbability,  followed  by  explanation:  often  re- 

duced to  mere  rarity.     Case  I  or  II  under  A. — Com- 
pare, also,  p.  149,  above. 

II  Sense  of  improbability,  no  explanation: 

(a)  with  full  disbelief:  ridiculous,  instead  of  marvellous. 

(&)  with  full  belief:  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  marvel- 
lous. Similar  to  case  III. under  A. 

(c)  with  vacillation  of  belief  and  doubt:  marvellous,  sim- 
ilar to  Case  IV  under  A.,  but  with  greater  initial 
force  and  slower  decline. 

C.     SENSE   OF   IMPOSSIBILITY— EXPLANATION— BELIEF— 
MAEVELLOUS. 

I  Sense  of  impossibility,  followed  by  explanation:  often  re- 

reduced  to  mere  rarity,  Case  I  or  II,  under  A. — Com- 
pare, also,  p.  149,  above. 

II  Sense  of  impossibility,  no  explanation: 

(a)  with  full  disbelief:  ridiculous,  instead  of  marvellous. 

(6)  with  full  belief:  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  marvel- 
lous. Similar  to  Case  III  under  A. 

(c)  with  vacillation  of  belief  and  doubt:  marvellous,  sim- 
ilar to  Case  IV  under  A,  and  Case  II  (c)  under 
B ;  but  with  far  greater  initial  force  and  far  slower 
decline  than  in  either  of  those  cases. 

One  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  marvellous  may  now  fitly 
be  described.  The  belief  in  the  impossible,  when  felt  as  a  logical 
inconsistency,  leads  always  to  the  adoption  of  a  subterfuge  that 
in  turn  opens  the  way  to  new  and  ever  wilder  marvels.  The 
inconsistency  is  universally  obviated  by  supplying  an  ideal 
standard  of  possibility.  "Not  probable  or  possible  as  things 
go  in  this  world,"  runs  the  remark,  "but  quite  so  in  another 
and  more  spiritual  world!"  Thus  belief  ekes  out  the  paucity 
of  fact.  "Uncertainty,"  as  Bain  says,  "is  the  realm  of  ideal 
possibility,  the  scope  for  imaginative  outgoings."54 


•r>*  Bain,  Emotions  and  the  Witt,  p.  222. 
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The  free  fashion  in  which  the  marvellous  disports  itself  in 
the  ideal  realm  of  imagination  is  the  most  notable  of  its  man- 
ners. And  if  here  its  retainers  are  the  powers  of  imagination, 
its  courts  and  show  places  are  the  creeds  of  religion  and  the 
poetry  of  literature;  for  the  rea'm  of  the  ideal  may  belong  to 
poetical  belief  or  to  the  faith  of  the  pious  enthusiast.  In  it 
there  is  freedom, — freedom  of  all  third  dimensional  limitations. 
Spirit  rises  from  flesh.  And  this  assertion  of  an  ideal  freedom 
in  connection  with  the  marvellous,  or,  it  may  be  said,  by  the 
marvellous,  is  the  very  circumstance  that  recommended  the  re- 
finement of  medieval  and  other  marvel  to  the  thirsting  souls  of 
the  patriots  and  literary  revolutionists  of  Romanticism.  No 
wonder  that  the  patriots  of  Germany  nursed  and  flaunted  their 
sense  of  marvel !  It  was  for  the  freedom  in  which  those  mar- 
vels moved  and  had  their  being — not  for  the  mere  novelty  and 
strangeness  of  headless  horsemen  and  singing  trees — that  those 
ardent,  anarchistic  souls  longed.  Here  too  was  the  reason  why 
the  slower,  saner  spirit  of  Wordsworth  "  marvellized "  nature 
and  the  commonplace;  and  in  doing  so  he  showed  himself  as 
true  a  romanticist  as  Coleridge,  though  he  went  to  no  medieval 
font  for  his  subject  and  took  no  part  in  the  wild  Schwdrmerei 
of  the  world  beyond  Cumberland.  He  had  tried  the  much- 
vaunted,  revolutionary  freedom,  but  had  found  a  better  one  at 
Rydal  Mount,  more  to  his  liking  and  Dorothy  's.S5 

The.  unfettering  of  imagination  in  this  realm  of  ideal  belief 
demands  the  weight  of  separate  mention,  for  any  description 
of  wondering  that  neglected  to  emphasize  the  part  played  by  the 
inventive  faculty  in  heightening  the  feeling  of  wonder  would  not 


•••>  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  in  his  classes  at  the  University  of 
California,  has  long  preached  the  desire  for  freedom  as  the  solvent  for 
the  Romantic  movement;  and  it  is  with  great  interest,  therefore,  that  I 
have  found  myself  in  this  independent  search  into  the  marvellous  again 
and  again  brought  face  to  face  with  just  this  Heimweh  for  an  ideal 
freedom.  (Cf.  Gayley,  C.  M.,  Sep.  Eng.  Com.,  New  York  1903,  vol.  I, 
Introduction,  Hist.  View  of  Eng.  Com.,  pp.  xx,  Lxxxvii,  et  passim.) 
Indeed,  upon  reflection,  Professor  Gayley 's  observation  has  the  simple 
inevitability  of  the  truth.  Nor  can  I  refrain  from  appending  the 
following  quotation  from  Lazarus :  ' '  Hieraus  erklart  sich  psychologisch 
hinlanglich,  weshalb  das  Wunder  des  Glaubens  liebstes  Kind  ist;  der 
Glaube  ist  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Unendlichen,  und  hier  drangt  sich  die 
Vorstellung  des  Unendlichen  unmittelbar  bei  der  Erscheinung  eines  End 
lichen  auf.  Dies  ist  die  Bedeutung  des  Wunders  und  ohne  sie  warm  die 
Wirkungen  des  Wunders  selbst  wunderbar. " — Lazarus,  op.  cit.,  p.  298. 
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deserve  its  name.  Imagination  not  only  creates  the  marvel  of 
story  and  chanson,  but  is  itself  the  creature  of  wonderment.  The 
enthralled  percipient  feels  the  stirrings,  oftenest  vague,  and  so 
the  more  impressive,  of  all  his  imaginative  being,  and  the  aver- 
tissement  of  self  that  ensues  is  one  of  the  dearest,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  of  the  attendants  in  the  train  of  wonder. 
Subtle,  it  is,  too;  possibly  subtlest  of  the  allurements  of  this 
complex  emotion;  and  therewith  is  revealed  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  normal  and  almost  universal  desire,  if  not 
appetency,  toward  experiencing  the  emotion.  In  another  chap- 
ter, when  we  turn  more  to  the  historical  side,  or  phylogeny,  as 
it  might  be  called,  of  wonder,  the  subject  of  imaginative  activity 
will  receive  its  due  consideration ;  but,  for  the  present,  three 
points  may  be  observed  without  fear  of  too  frequent  repetition : 
the  marvellous  as  a  stimulus  to  imagination,  the  immediate 
reaction  of  the  state  of  marvelling,  and  the  imaginative  exaggera- 
tion of  the  marvellous  object  itself. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  clear  and  enforce  the  first  point. 
A  baffled  reason  and  the  failure  of  hypotheses  loose  the  wilder 
freaks  of  mind.  No  longer  held  by  a  rational  outlook,  imagina- 
tion is  left  with  full  title  to  the  most  riotous  of  living.  No 
vagary  is  too  startling  when  the  romance  of  other  worlds 
and  higher  powers,  the  authentication  of  the  actual  existence 
of  which  is  assumed  by  belief,  is  a  perpetual  challenge  to  the 
invention  of  wizards  and  angels,  centaurs  and  seraphim,  apples 
of  Hesperides  and  trees  of  life.  The  marvellous  is  to  the  imagin- 
ation what  sleep  is  to  dreams.  Its  very  nature — its  intangible- 
ness,  its  puzzlement,  its  commerce  with  the  unknown — is  natur- 
ally, perhaps  physiologically,  associated  with  the  imaginative 
function  of  the  mind.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  of  marvelling  by  a  particular  object,  all  the 
vague  crowd  of  other  marvels  and  former  imaginations,  rein- 
forced by  untold  new  levies,  the  spawn  of  the  moment,  flit  upon 
the  mind  with  such  instantaneous  association  and  force  of  sug- 
gestion that  the  marvel  itself  is  increased  a  hundredfold.  Thus, 
circle-wise,50  comes  wonder  stimulating  imagination,  the  latter  in 


so  I    have    borrowed    this    term    from    Professor    Baldwin 's    ' '  circular- 
imitation.  ' '    Cf.  Mental  Development,  pp.  133,  264. 
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turn  reacting  to  heighten  the  wonder,  which,  again,  spurs  on 
imagination  still  further ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  We  may  suppose 
these  processes  of  mutual  encouragement  to  persist  until  fatigue, 
or  another  stronger  demand,  produces  a  change  in  attention. 
Often,  however,  they  are  the  means  of  ascension  into  mystical 
trances,  such,  perhaps,  as  those  of  Swedenborg  or  Blake, — states 
that  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  what  is  known  of  auto- 
suggestion and  hypnosis.  Such  states,  indeed,  form  a  very 
proper  part  of  the  data  present  to  the  hand  of  the  student  of 
wonder  for  analysis  and  classification.  They  are  the  higher 
limits  of  the  subject,  the  marvels  of  wonder.  Nor  should  they 
be  regarded  as  fruitless  of  empirical  results.  What  more  sug- 
gestive, physiologically,  than  the  dream  of  Eliphaz? 

' '  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me, 
And. mine  ear  received  a  whisper  thereof. 
In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men, 
Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
Which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 
Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face; 
The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. 

It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  appearance  thereof; 
A  form  was  before  mine  eyes: 
There  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice,     .     .     .  "ST 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  now  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  imagination  is  to  magnify  and  exaggerate  the  actual  cause, 
objective  or  subjective,  of  the  marvelling.  The  stimulating  ob- 
ject does  not  remain  the  same  to  the  consciousness  of  the  percip- 
ient, but,  in  the  course  of  all  these  heightening  processes  of  a 
subjective  nature,  is  continually  changing.  What  was  at  first 
a  minor  circumstance  looms  large  in  a  disordered  field  of  marvel 
and  fancy.  Fear  itself  scarcely  magnifies  its  object  more  than 
wonder,  for  it  is  imagination  that  is  let  loose  in  both  cases. 
Who  has  not  given  supernatural  interpretations  to  purely  nat- 
ural effects,  the  agency  of  which  happened  for  the  moment  to 
be  unknown?  The  inexplicable  is  immediately  mysterious. 


"  Job  IV,  12-16.  One  need  only  turn  to  medieval  saints'  books  to 
find  similar  descriptions  of  visions  that  come  in  waking  hours.  Cf.,  Jones, 
R.  M.,  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion,  London  1909.  For  further  treatment  of 
this  subject,  see  below,  Chapters  III,  IV. 
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Knockings  and  table-turnings  are  immediately  attributed  to 
spirits  of  the  dead.  I  have  known  a  whole  family  to  turn  spir- 
itualists because  of  a  mysterious  tapping  that  was  heard  only 
at  meal-times,  and  that  afterward  proved  to  be  the  chickens  strik- 
ing the  baseboards  with  their  bills  as  they  fed  close  to  the  house. 
That  family  in  its  first  surprise,  its  astonishment,  its  fruitless 
search  after  causes,  its  unsatisfied  curiosity,  wonder,  its  fear, 
imagination,  and  its  final  sense  of  marvel  as  belief  in  spiritual- 
istic phenomena  dawned,  afforded  as  vivid  and  typical  a  case 
of  wondering  with  all  its  allied  and  concomitant  states  as  could 
be  desired.  And  in  the  course  of  it  all  the  chance  peckings  of 
a  few  domestically  inoffensive  and  greedy  brown  leghorns  rose 
to  the  height  of  direct  communications  from  the  Unknown. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  clue  of  fear.  Fear  is  often  found 
associated  with  the  uncertainty  of  doubt  and  with  the  durating 
sense  of  strangeness  that  characterize  a  well-developed  state  of 
marvel.  It  is  not  hard  to  appreciate  the  naturalness  of  this 
combination  when  the  disturbing  nature  of  the  marvellous,  its 
lack  of  adaptation,  is  put  side  by  side  with  the  element  of  shock 
from  the  strange  and  unknown  that  so  often  is  the  cause  of 
fear.  The  relations  between  fear  and  the  new  and  unexpected 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  elaboration  here,  but  a  caution 
in  the  matter  is  to  be  registered.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
confusing  the  fear  that  is  associated  with  wonder  and  marvel 
and  the  fear  that  goes  with  surprise.  Sully  is  in  danger  of 
offending  here  when  he  says :  ' '  On  the  other  hand,  wonder  is 
related  as  a  disturbing  shock  to  the  emotion  of  fear."58  The 
word  shock,  as  it  stands  in  the  quotation,  suggests  the  suddenness 
and  unpreparedness  of  surprise,  rather  than  a  durating  sense 
of  strangeness.  The  intense  shock,  and  the  spasm  of  fear  fol- 
lowing it,  are  not  conducive  to  wonder,  but  are  rather  directly 
inimical  to  it.  Dominant  fear  is  apt  to  find  the  motor  expression 
of  a  rapid  and  headlong  flight  more  congenial  than  the  luxury 
of  static  wonder.  No!  The  real  role  of  fear  in  wonder  is  a 
subordinate  part, — a  standing  in  the  background  to  lend  to  the 


Sully,  op.  cit.,  p.  523. 
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emotion  richness  and  piercing  vividness,  or  a  lurking,  fascinat- 
ing possibility  of  danger.  Not  the  shock  itself,  but  the  suspense 
of  insecurity,  of  an  immediate  peril,  of  shock  impending,  is 
fear's  contribution  to  wonder.  And  in  the  higher  cases,  where  to 
an  object  more  impressive  there  answers  a  feeling  of  sublimity, 
this  contributive  fear  becomes  awe,  and  promotes  the  religious 
ecstasy  of  a  Jacob  at  Bethel. 

A  sort  of  criterion  of  the  amount  of  fear  proper  to  a  state 
of  wonder  or  marvel  is  furnished  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  pleasure  derived  from  the  fascination  of  fear.  Too  great 
an  impression  of  fear  is  signalized  by  pain.  Indeed,  the  pleas- 
urable characteristics  of  wondering  are  divided,  probably,  be- 
tween the  peculiar  attraction  of  the  fearful  and  the  sublimer 
gratification  to  be  drawn  from  moving  in  the  ideal  freedom  of  the 
marvellous ;  though  over  and  above  these  two  there  is  to  be  men- 
tioned, of  course,  that  usual  glamor  of  excitement  that  accom- 
panies vivid  activity  of  any  mental  or  motor  process.  Certainly 
these  three  categories  cover  the  field  of  wonder-pleasure.  Run- 
ning through  them  all,  a  special  aspect  no  more  of  one  than  of 
another,  is  that  sense  of  self-gratulation,  that  se\f-avertissement 
we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  with  the  activity  of  the 
imagination.50  To  be  thrilling  with  hippogriffs  and  wishing- 
mats,  or  with  messages  from  the  dead,  or  with  the  miracle  of 
the  oil  of  St.  Walburga,60  or  with  the  visions  of  Bohme,  or  with 
the  rending  of  the  veil  and  opening  of  graves  at  the  Passion  of 
Golgotha, — do  not  such  experiences  open  outward  the  door  of 
these  too  earthly  circumstances  of  ours  and  bring  child  or  gray- 
beard,  pagan  or  Christian,  upon  the  threshold  of  that  richer 
life,  that  grander  power,  which  we  all  feel  latent  within  us 
because  we  seldom  are  what  we  can  be,  seldom  live  to  our  full 
force,  never  realize  our  dreams  of  what  we  are  and  could  be? 
We  are  dulled  by  the  ordinary ;  the  usual  blunts  our  imagination 
by  making  us  indifferent  to  what  we  see  daily:  but  when  the 
fascination  of  a  subtle  fear  rouses  us  to  nervous  tension,  or  when 
the  impingement  of  the  unusual,  of  the  marvellous,  becomes  the 
magic  philter  of  a  limitless  freedom,  do  we  not  always  feel  that 


59  See  above,  p.  154. 

oo  See  Newman,  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,  London  1902,  pp.  298,  391. 
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at  last  we  are  becoming  individual,   above  the   crushing  and 
demagnetizing  forces  of  the  commonplace? 

The  relation  of  fear  to  the  fourth  of  the  six  typical  cases 
should  be  noticed.  In  that  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  rarity,  or 
improbability,  persists,  and  no  explanation  is  given:  continuous 
companionship  with  the  weird  beauty  and  strange  influence  of 
Hawthorne's  Beatrice,01  no  explanation  being  vouchsafed,  results 
in  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  initial  marvel.  But  if  the  marvel 
— or  the  wonder,  in  the  case  of  mere  rarity  being  substituted  for 
the  improbable  or  impossible — if  the  marvel  be  attended  with  a 
fear  that  is  lasting  in  character,  this  process  of  diminution  may 
be  checked,  or  even  converted  into  the  exact  opposite, — the  exag- 
geration of  marvel.  One  of  the  best  possible  examples  is  Defoe 's 
picture  of  Crusoe's  state  of  mind  after  his  discovery  of  the 
single,  mysterious  footprint  on  the  sand  of  the  lonely  island. 
Fear  of  assault  at  any  moment  kept  the  wonder  of  that  footprint 
vividly  and  continually  before  Crusoe's  mind. 

Thus,  from  whatever  vantage  we  regard  wonder,  it  reveals 
itself  as  extending  no  further  into  human  weakness  and  ignorance 
on  the  one  hand,  than  into  the  hopes  and  longings  of  the  race 
on  the  other.  If  we  choose  our  approach  from  the  "disadapta- 
tion"  of  surprise,  we  either  find  the  suddenness  of  physical 
shock  passing  into  a  wonder  of  the  lesser  kind,  the  power  of 
which  is  gone  as  soon  as  ignorance  of  the  cause  is  dissipated;  or, 
where  the  surprise  is  occasioned  by  the  unusual,  and  so  involves  a 
mental  discrimination,  we  detect  a  passing  into  a  wonder  of  which 
the  power  varies  according  to  six  cases 'when  the  unusualness  is 
mere  rarity,  or  rises  to  the  marvellous  when  improbability  and  im- 
possibility are  the  contents  of  the  unusual.62  Again,  coming  into 
these  processes,  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later,  is  curiosity, — 
the  attempt,  peculiarly  motor  and  teleological,  at  adaptation. 
But,  baffled,  it  exchanges  its  effort  at  a  positive  assimilation  for 
the  best  that  wonder  can  afford, — a  sort  of  negative  accommo- 
dation. But  where  the  mind  recognizes  instantaneously  that 


si  See  above,  p.  140. 

02  For  fear  of  misunderstanding  we  must  insist  again  that  suddenness 
and  rarity  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  co-existent.  They  are  separated 
only  for  the  purpose  of  analysis. 
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there  is  no  probable  or  possible  solution,  there  is  present  imme- 
diately the  acme  of  wonder,  marvelling.  Nor  should  the  similar- 
ity of  these  states  of  intenser  wonder  on  the  one  hand,  to  those 
of  astonishment  or  amazement  on  the  other,  be  the  subject  of 
confusion;  the  difference,  often  hard  to  detect,  lies  between  the 
paralysis-like  cessation  of  function  in  the  latter,  and  the  puzzled, 
dubitative,  indecisive  action  of  the  former.  But  with  the  im- 
probable still  another  element  comes  to  view — the  necessity  of 
belief — which  in  turn  opens  up  the  realms  of  imagination  and 
ideal  freedom.  Fear,  with  its  fascination  and  intensifying 
power,  brings  still  another  facet  into  play,  and  suggests  the 
pleasurable  aspects  of  wonder.  With  these  higher  reaches  of 
subject  and  stimulus,  the  marvellous  proper,  aided  by  the  free- 
dom of  imagination,  and  supported  by  an  idealistic  belief,  makes 
its  climactic  appearance  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  imagina- 
tive and  idealistic  functions  have  always  marked  that  field  for 
their  own  exercise;  it  is  now  clearly  seen  to  be  also  the  field 
that  preeminently  and  distinctively  affords  to  the  marvellous 
the  peculiar  conditions  necessary  to  its  growth.  When  wonders 
become  too  idealized  for  the  crowd,  or  too  unreal  for  the  material- 
ist, they  still  find  in  literature  an  hospitable  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  the  innumerable  company  of  marvels  long  since  domi- 
ciled there,  and,  at  recurring  intervals,  still  regnant  there. 
And  with  every  changing  condition  the  colors  of  human  signifi- 
cance vary  from  the  duller  ones  that  accompany  the  familiar  cases 
of  every-day  wonder — the  brief,  winged  moment  of  sudden 
stimulus  and  pausing  ignorance — to  the  flash  of  gold  and  veil  of 
purple  that  envelop  the  ecstatic  vision  of  seer  and  mystic. 

This  description  gives  us  certain  more  or  less  logical  methods 
of  differentiating  the  various  cases  of  wonder,  and  also  the 
various  steps  which  lead  from  common  wonder  to  the  superlative 
case  of  the  marvellous.  A  certain  artificiality  of  division  in  our 
analysis  and  classification  cannot  be  helped;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
declare  the  exact  formation  of  wonder.  These  points  of  view 
have  shown  us  constituent  elements  and  suggested  certain  broad 
classes;  but  the  very  come-and-go  character  of  them  all  renders 
it  entirely  beyond  our  power  to  prescribe  the  exact  propor- 
tion in  which  they  make  up  what  is  called  wonder  or  marvel. 
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Each  case  is  a  case  to  itself, — some  with  more  of  this  and  less  of 
that  ingredient ;  some  omitting  this  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
exaggerate  that  element;  some  involving  one  order  of  sequence 
of  elements,  others  another.  The  description  is  a  striking  justi- 
fication of  Wundt's  words:  "The  more  composite  a  psychical 
process,  the  more  variable  will  be  its  single  concrete  manifesta- 
tions."63 

Finally,  to  close  our  summary  and  comment,  it  will  be  noted 
that  a  detailed  description  of  wondering  has  not  only  resulted  in 
presenting  for  the  emotion  the  same  width  and  variety  of  field 
that  was  found  to  be  indicated  by  the  popular  use  and  definition 
of  the  word  (which  was  to  be  expected),  but  has  also  suggested, 
by  the  marking  out  of  a  regular  and  natural  gradation  from  the 
simplest  to  the  sublimest  cases  of  wonder,  the  correctness  of  our 
intuition  that  the  history  of  words  contains  here  a  testimony 
to  the  common  origin  psychologically  of  two  sets  of  phenomena 
—the  rare  but  entirely  possible  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro- 
digious, the  hyper-physical,  on  the  other — which  have  come  in 
the  course  of  civilization  to  be  regarded  as  not  only  widely 
different,  but  also  diametrically  and  significantly  opposed  in 
origin.64 


esWundt,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 
e*  See  above,  p.  81. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WONDER  IN  PRIMITIVE   MIND,   CUSTOM,   AND  BELIEF. 

What  is  wonderful  to  the  primitive? — Difficulties  in 
answering — Subjective  difficulty — Unreliability  of  data — 
General  description  of  primitive  mind,  custom,  and  belief 
— Preliminary  difficulties  and  objections — Vierkandt's  pic- 
ture of  primitive  mind  and  belief — Points,  in  primitive 
conditions,  making  against  wonder:  (a)  no  conception  of 
unexceptional  regularity;  (5)  matter-of-fact  character  of 
belief  in  spirits  who  cause  rarities;  (c)  no  impossibility 
possible  to  primitive  consciousness ;  (d)  primitive  curi- 
osity not  favorable  to  wonder;  (e)  primitive  belief  and 
imagination  not  favorable  to  wonder;  (f)  magic  as  'scien- 
tific'; (#)  animism — Points,  in  primitive  conditions,  making 
for  wonder:  (a)  segregated  nature  of  gods;  (b)  of  priest; 
(c)  of  magician;  (d)  of  magic  as  'magical';  (e)  of  taboo; 
(f)  exaggeration — Summary. 

In  turning  to  the  beginnings  of  wonder  in  primitive  culture, 
no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  collecting  cases  that  to  a 
modern  sophisticated  standard  of  the  usual  and  possible  will  seem 
marvellous.  Savage  custom  and  belief  are  full  of  such.  But  a 
difficulty  of  very  real  and  almost  insurmountable  magnitude  con- 
fronts the  student  who  would  know  just  how  far  these  cases 
appear  wonderful  to  the  savage  himself.  Between  our  judgment 
and  his  there  exists  a  gap  as  great  as  that  between  the  architec- 
ture of  a  steel-frame  fireproof  office  building  and  the  slight  in- 
flammable hogan  of  a  Navajo.  Many  a  detail  of  his  daily  life, 
undertaken  by  the  savage  in  the  torrid  regions  of  Queensland,  or 
in  the  arctic  wastes  of  Alaska,  with  the  sang  froid.  of  a  .broker 
reaching  for  his  telephone,  appears  as  strange  to  us  as  would  the 
"long-talk"  of  the  broker's  instrument  to  the  savage.  In  their 
customs  of  making  rain  or  sunshine,  and  laying  or  raising  the 
wind,  for  instance,  the  members  of  savage  society  consider  them- 
selves endowed  with  powers  we  should  regard  as  supernatural;1 


i  See  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  2d  ed.,  London  1900,  I,  81-128. 
Cf.  also  Jevons,  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Belig.,  2d  ed.,  London  1902,  p.  16. 
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but  their  ignorance  of  natural  law  and  human  limitation  never 
for  a  moment  permits  them  any  sense  of  wonder,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lewes  when  he  speaks  of  the  ready  acceptance  by  simple 
minds  of  illusory  hypotheses, ' '  marvels  are  not  marvellous  to  them, 
for  ignorance  does  not  marvel. '  '2  It  is  no  slight  matter,  therefore, 
to  be  on  guard  against  easily  assuming  that  even  the  wildest 
vagaries  of  primitive  mind  are  bona  fide  cases  of  wonder  from 
the  original  point  of  view.  The  difficulty  is  of  course  a  subjective 
one.  That  is  acknowledged  at  once. 

Moreover,  the  savage  himself  is  not  present  at  the  examina- 
tion ;  only  his  beliefs  and  customs  as  reported  by  more  or  less 
trustworthy  travelers,  missionaries,  and  ethnologists,  are  in 
evidence.  Nor  has  the  present  writer  had  any  greater  experi- 
ence with  savage  life  than  what,  meagre  enough,  might  be  picked 
up  in  several  summers  spent  with  Indians  on  the  Navajo  and 
Ute  reservations  in  southern  Colorado.  The  sum  of  that  experi- 
ence represents  but  little  beyond  a  full  recognition  of  the  constant 
difficulty  and  error  to  which  a  foreigner's  observation  of  savage 
traits  is  liable  because  of  the  stubborn  reticence  or  crafty  sub- 
terfuge of  the  native.  The  amount  of  absolutely  false  evidence 
submitted  by  zealous  but  unskilled  travelers  or  prejudiced  mis- 
sionaries, is  a  byword  of  every  ethnological  treatise.  Truly, 
between  the  subjective  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  drawbacks 
of  untrustworthy  evidence,  the  difficulty  seems  almost  invincible. 

This  second  difficulty  will  be  met  in  due  time  by  a  careful 
selection  of  examples  from  books  by  professed  and  fully  trained 
ethnologists.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been,  for- 
tunately, a  great  increase  in  such  material.  But  an  attempt  has 
also  been  made  to  pave  a  way  out  of  the  first  vexation.  The  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  previous  chapter  are  in  part  the  required 
solution.  There  the  description  of  wondering  as  we  ourselves 
experience  it  puts  into  our  hands  a  very  real  standard  to  aid  us 
in  the  subjective  puzzle.  Thus,  in  view  of  that  standard,  we  must 
now  note  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  control  of  sun  and  rain, 
to  take  the  same  illustration,  appears  no  unusual  power  to  our 
savage;  it  involves  nothing  of  inexplicable  suddenness,  nothing 
of  mysterious  rarity,  nothing  of  impossibility.  It  is,  on  the  con- 


2  G.  H.  Lewes,  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  3d  ed.,  London  1874,  I,  337. 
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trary,  a  usual  occurrence,  a  custom,  the  habit  of  each  individual. 
Therefore,  no  sense  of  the  marvellous  is  present  to  the  performer. 
Again,  any  Bushman  hunter  who  finds  himself  returning  to  camp 
late  in  the  afternoon  puts  a  lump  of  earth  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree 
to  retard  the  sun's  decline.3  There  is  here,  say  those  who  have 
observed  such  acts,  no  sense  of  performing  a  wonderful  deed; 
but  our  own  examination  into  the  processes  of  wondering  would 
have  told  us  that  immediately.  The  testimony  of  the  observer  is 
only  corroboration, — proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  principle. 
Of  course  the  application  of  the  principles  here,  rests  upon  a 
hidden  premise,  but  one  that  requires  bare  mention  in  order  to  win 
immediate  acquiescence, — the  premise  that  the  primitive  mind 
works  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  civilized  mind.  It  is  easy  to  cite 
agreement  with  this  obvious  fact.  Professor  Tylor  writes:  "If 
any  one  holds  that  human  thought  and  action  were  worked  out  in 
primaeval  times  according  to  laws  essentially  other  than  those  of 
the  modern  world,  it  is  for  him  to  prove  by  valid  evidence  this 
anomalous  state  of  things,  otherwise  the  doctrine  of  permanent 
principle  will  hold  good,  as  in  astronomy  or  geology."4  Pro- 
fessor Brinton  devotes  several  pages  to  the  matter,  speaks  of  the 
"cardinal  and  basic  truth  of  the  unity  of  action  of  man's 
intelligence,"5  and  is  at  pains  to  cite  Granger,6  Post,7  Hartland,8 
Buchmann,9  Honegger,10  and  Bastian,11  to  the  same  effect. 
Spencer  goes  into  the  matter  at  length  in  his  Principles  of 
Sociology;12  and  Principal  Jevons  treats  of  it  most  conscien- 
tiously.13 

With  this  almost  axiomatic  truth  once  granted,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  applying  our  general  principles  of  wonder  to 


s  E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Bace,  I,  50. 
*  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  4th  ed.,  London  1903,  I,  33. 
5  D.  G.  Brinton,  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples,  New  York   1899,  pp. 
6-10. 

o Granger,   The   Worship   of   the  Bomans,   p.   vii. 

7  A.  H.  Post,  Grundriss  dcr  ethnologischen  Jurisprudent,  Bd.  i,  s.  4. 

s  S.  Hartland,  The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales,  p.  2. 

9  Buchmann,  Zeitschrift-  fur   Volkerpsychol«gie,  Bd.  xi,  s.   124. 

10  J.  J.  Honegger,  Allgemeine  Culturgeschichte,  Bd.  1,  s.  332. 

11  Bastian,  Grundzuge  der  Ethnologie,  s.  73. 

12  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,   §  52. 
is  Jevons,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  TV. 
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primitive  culture.  Ignorance,  indeed,  to  recur  to  Lewes'  phrase, 
cannot  marvel  at  what  is  not  known  to  be  unusual  or  impossible; 
but  ignorance  is  a  relative  matter,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
mental  development  there  arises  per  se  the  possibility  of  wonder. 
In  order,  however,  to  apply  our  principles,  we  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  general  character  of  the  primitive  mind,  of  its  ap- 
proximate stage  of  knowledge  and  mental  complexity ;  something 
of  its  general  attitude  toward  its  environment  as  expressed  in 
customs  and  beliefs.  Otherwise,  the  usual  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  unusual;  nor  could  we  determine  at  what  point  in 
early  consciousness  the  impossible  takes  its  rise.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  preface  the  account  of  actual  cases  of  primitive 
wonder  by  a  brief,  general  survey  of  the  mental  and  emotional 
characteristics,  and  most  important  traits  of  custom  and  belief, 
that  are  universally  found  to  distinguish  primitive  society.  Such 
a  task  might  appear  one  of  supererogation  in  view  of  all  that  has 
been  said  upon  this  fascinating  subject  by  Tylor,  Lang,  Spencer, 
Frazer,  and  a  multitude  of  others  both  at  home  and  abroad,  wrere 
it  not  such  an  important  step  in  the  present  line  of  argument. 
Moreover,  in  summarizing  the  observations  of  the  ethnologists 
and  folk-psychologists  upon  these  general  points,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  focus  all  the  material  upon  the  one  particular  point  of 
our  inquiry;  and  thus,  when  we  are  ready  to  touch  upon  the 
actual  cases  of  wonder,  there  will  be  present  not  only  a  body  of 
general  knowledge  about  customs  and  beliefs,  to  give  us  a  standard 
for  separating  the  usual  from  the  unusual,  but  also  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  possible  extent  and  chief  directions  of  the 
wondering  activity  in  the  savage's  mind.  Our  a  posteriori  stand- 
ard will  be  supplemented  by  the  possibility  of  a  priori  reasoning. 
At  the  outset  of  such  a  survey,  one  general  objection,  with 
several  aspects,  becoming  more  and  more  serious  of  late,  must  be 
engaged.  Perhaps  the  learned  have  created  a  new  mythological 
hero,  and  named  him  Primitive  Man !  Let  us,  therefore,  they  say, 
confine  ourselves  to  savage  and  barbaric  men,  to  actual  cases,  and 
leave  generalization  aside !  Who  ever,  it  is  objected,  saw  a  primi- 
tive man  ?  What  is  this  primitive  that  you  all  talk  about  ?  Where 
is  he,  or  when  did  he  live?"  "Primitive,"  answers  Professor 
Brinton,  "to  the  ethnologist  means  the  earliest  of  a  given  race  or 
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tribe  of  whom  he  has  trusty  information.  It  has  reference  to  a 
stage  of  culture,  rather  than  to  time."14  Again,  Professor  Dewey 
very  wisely  voices  a  further  objection  against  that  ethnological 
method  which  throws  together  under  a  single  classification  data 
drawn  from  societies  in  widely  differing  stages  of  development.15 
Finally,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  "specialized  as  they 
are  in  correspondence  with  our  thoughts,  our  words  do  not  rep- 
resent truly  the  thoughts  of  the  savage ;  and  often  entirely  mis- 
represent them."10  Indeed,  the  whole  difficulty  of  presenting  a 
general  picture  of  primitive  cultural  conditions  may  be  compared 
with  the  attempts  of  moderns  to  epitomize  the  natural  character- 
istics of  their  own  or  of  a  foreign  people.  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth,  the  efforts  of  Dickens,  Arnold,  or  Max  O'Rell  at 
national  and  racial  portraiture,  or  the  famous  essay  of  Renan 
upon  the  Semites,  afford  familiar  examples  of  the  mingled  success 
wholly  unknown  to  the  early  savage,  or  else,  in  their  equivalents, 
and  shortcomings  of  such  work.  How  much  more  open  to  mistake 
is  the  subject  of  primitive  life, — with  its  distance,  though  it  may 
be  less  complex ;  with  the  danger  of  too  great  generalization  from 
data  of  unlike  strata,  though  the  difference  may  be  less  than 
between  modern  strata ;  with  the  perpetual  difficulty  of  apprecia- 
tion and  expression  due  to  the  fact  that  our  very  words  are  either 
quite  differently  understood  by  him !  In  spite  of  all  these  objec- 
tions, however,  the  actual  observations  of  tribes  here  and  hordes 
there  are  seen  upon  a  careful  scrutiny  plainly  to  reveal  certain 
great  tendencies;  and  these  tendencies  of  character  and  custom 
may  be  combined  to  present  a  sort  of  composite  of  so-called  primi- 
tive culture.  Not  any  one  actual,  individual  case,  but  the  pre- 
dominating tendency  of  a  multitude  of  cases  toward  this  or  that 
character  or  custom,  is  all  that  a  self-conscious  history  or  descrip- 
tion of  peoples  can  hope  to  give.  There  were  romantic  spirits 
in  the  days  of  Pope  and  Swift,  of  Addison  and  Dryden — plenty  of 
them;  but  the  predominating  tendency  was  nevertheless  toward 
an  artificial  classicism :  there  are  keen,  reflective,  reasoning  minds 
among  the  Botocudo  or  even  the  Veddahs ;  but  the  predominating 


I*  Op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

"Dewey,   J.,    Interpretation    of   Savage   Mind    (Psychological    Eei -i< » •. 
Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  p.  217,  May,  1902). 
is  Spencer,  Op.  cit.,  §  116. 
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mental  tendency  is  one  of  sluggishness  and  stupidity.  It  is  these 
tendencies,  then,  let  it  be  repeated,  that  are  here  combined  to  form 
a  typical  picture  of  savage  life. 

Vierkandt17  has  summarized  the  attempts  made  by  Remusat, 
Gustav  d'Eichthal,  Karl  von  den  Steinen,  Klemms,  Lippert, 
Peschel,  Bagehot,  Ratzel,  and  Spencer  to  differentiate  Kultur- 
volker  and  Naturvolker.  His  own  account  of  the  mythological 
mode  of  thinking  has  been  rendered  in  the  following  brief :  "Sub- 
jectively considered,  the  presence  of  contradictions  is  to  be  noted, 
although  there  is  a  sort  of  logical  coherence  if  certain  peculiar 
premises  are  granted.  The  primary  difference  between  this 
degree  of  thinking  and  the  scientific  lies,  then,  in  a  difference 
of  premises,  which  is  found  negatively  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
ception of  unexceptional  regularity,  positively  in  the  belief  in 
spiritual  beings  whose  actions  cannot  be  predicted  by  calcula- 
tion and  whose  motives  are  whimsical.  From  the  narrowness  of 
consciousness  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  mechanism  of 
association  it  follows :  (a)  that  consciousness  abides  by  that  which 
is  perceived  by  the  senses.  There  is  a  lack  of  power  to  under- 
stand anything  at  all  abstract, 'hence  all  'becoming,'  which  is 
more  abstract  than  objects.  Thus,  also,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  'spirit'  aside  from  an  objective  entity.  (&)  That  every- 
where there  is  a  joining  of  thoughts  according  to  purely  external 
association.  Consequently  there  is  lacking  a  proper  causal  con- 
ception, which  has  its  starting  point  in  the  conformity  of  all 
phenomena  to  law.  Objectively,  the  following  points  are  to  be 
emphasized:  (a)  propensity  to  personification;  (6)  the  spiritual 
as  material;  (c)  processes  are  transformed  into  objects,  and  then 
often  personified,  as  sickness,  disease,  etc.;  (d)  the  cause  of  a 
thing  is  never  sought  inside  itself,  but  always  externally,  as 
death;  (e)  there  is  no  becoming  and  growing  from  within,  but 
only  an  external  origin — "once  upon  a  time" — no  continuity, 
but  intermittent  activity;  (/)  the  whole  has  the  properties  of  the 
parts,  and  vice  versa;  (g)  similar  things  have  similar  properties; 
(h)  things  that  originally  went  together,  but  were  later  sep- 
arated, are  still  regarded  as  a  connected  whole.  The  entire 


Vierkandt,  A.,  Naturvolker  und  Kulturvollcer,  Leipzig  1896,  p.  1  ff. 
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method  of  thought  clearly  rests  upon  the  basis  of  mere  objective 
perception, — the  world  consisting  of  a  collection  of  bodily  things, 
each  bod}7  an  independent  being  and  homogeneous  whole,  with 
unchangeable  characteristics,  but  with  the  power  of  divisibility. 
So  there  is  no  idea  of  inner  causation  or  gradual  evolution,  but 
only  of  personal  causation,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  one  body 
into  another."18 

We  may  now  pause  before  this  picture  of  tendencies  for  the 
purpose  of  comment  and  interpretation  in  behalf  of  wonder.  It 
should  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  primitive  thought  is  not  made  too 
simple.  Our  search  for  literary  beginnings  does  not  involve  a 
genetic  study  of  mind;  it  carries  us  back  only  to  a  stage  of 
consciousness  that  is,  relatively  speaking,  highly  developed, — as 
high  in  the  scale  of  consciousness,  perhaps,  as  the  human  species 
is  in  the  organic  scale.  And  the  long  line  of  evolution  before  that 
stage,  the  long  line  of  progenitors  of  our  articulate,  verse-making, 
ritual-dancing  savage,  gives  indeed  to  the  stage  we  are  consider- 
ing a  de  facto  jejune  and  conservative  condition  of  affairs  and 
customs,  and,  therefore,  of  ideas.  The  tyrannical  force  of  complex 
customs  in  totem,  marriage,  and  religious  ceremonies  is  a  matter 
of  too  common  remark  to  require  illustration  here.  In  fact,  as 
Professor  Baldwin  says,  "the  relative  force  of  convention,  slavish 
imitation,  worship  of  custom,  seems  to  have  some  relation  to  the 
degree  of  development  of  a  people."19  Primitive  belief  and 
literature  are  not  a  sort  of  sudden,  pre-historic  Elizabethan 
efflorescence ;  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  an  immemorial  past,  of  a 
development  slow,  monotonous,  laborious,  and  uninspired, — do 
not  rise  unannounced  in  an  age  of  great  leavening  and  mental 
freedom,  but  make  their  gradual  appearance  in  the  midst  of  con- 
servatism, custom,  and  cast-iron  habit.  Primitive  mind  is  not 
synonymous  with  a  world-freshness,  with  a  dawning  inspiration 
and  spontaneity  of  invention.  The  Weltanschauung  of  a  people 
in  that  stage  is  far  more  fixed  by  time  and  custom  than  the 
religious  belief  of  a  New  England  Puritan.  There  is  not  that 
division  of  labor  and  specialization  .of  production  that  in  more 


is  For  this  summary  I  am  indebted  to  an  unpublished  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Max  Margolis.     For  the  original,  see  Vierkandt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  252-25S. 

18  Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  354. 
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advanced  communities  produce  a  mental  variety  to  match  the 
economic  differentiation.  All  the  conditions  of  their  life  tend 
toward  quiesence  and  uniformity.  There  is  no  rapid  transit 
and  no  knowledge  of  various  climates  and  continents,  customs 
and  peoples,  to  stir  the  savage  mind ;  no  "  European  event ' ' — no 
crusades — to  begin  a  new  life  of  state  and  thought.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  we  of  a  self-conscious,  critical,  introspective  age, 
in  looking  back  at  the  productions  and  characteristics  of  an 
early  era  of  culture,  experience  at  the  sight  a  sensation  of  novelty, 
simplicity,  spontaneity,  invention :  the  things  of  that  age  are  all 
so  far  removed  from  the  sophistication  of  the  present!  The 
contrast  is  strongly  evident  to  our  imagination.  But  we  then 
proceed  to  attribute  to  that  primitive  age  as  its  own  character- 
istics the  very  sensations  we  have  experienced  in  contemplating 
it.  This  is  as  fallacious  and  unscientific  as  it  is  subjective. 
Primitive  simplicity  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  we  would  have  it; 
nor  primitive  belief  so  free,  or  primitive  spontaneity  so  spon- 
taneous, as  they  seem. 

In  all  the  activities  that  have  to  do  with  totemic  ceremonies, 
totemic  legends,  marriage  and  initiation  and  intichiuma  rites, 
churinga,  magic,  fetish- worship,  and  the  like,  we  have  the  wit- 
nesses of  a  mental  reaction  upon  the  external  world  that  is  dis- 
tinctly over  and  above  the  mere  physical  demands  for  food  and 
drink  and  shelter.  Moreover,  these  activities,  especially  in  their 
sacred  and  secret  aspects,  occupy  an  extremely  large  and  serious 
position  in  primitive  life.20  We  are  not  to  pre-suppose,  then,  for 
purposes  of  wonder,  a  total  lack  of  phronemic  development,  or 
even  a  very  great  lack.  Centers  of  complex  association  and 
inference,  of  memory-store  with  a  strongly  habituated  action  (for 
all  these  rites  are,  as  we  have  said,  matters  of  cast-iron  custom), 
are  to  be  granted. 

The  gap  between  the  modern  and  the  savage  intellect  lies 
supremely  in  what  Vierkandt  calls  the  premises.  There  is  no 
conception  of  unexceptional  regularity,  says  Vierkandt.  That 
there  is  no  conscious  concept  I  am  disposed  to  agree;  but  that 
there  is  no  perception  of  irregularity  in  experience  is  quite 


20  Cf.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  New 
York  1904,  pp.  33,  34,  249  ff. 
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another  thing.  Unexceptional  regularity  in  the  action  of  the 
laws  of  nature  is  something  that  all  civilized  peoples  are  as  yet 
by  no  means  ready  to  grant;  and  savant  as  well  as  tyro  often 
finds  himself  marvelling:  but  exceptions  in  experience — rarities, 
unusual  happenings  and  forms — are  as  frequently  present  to 
the  savage  as  to  the  citizen, — perhaps  far  more  so.  That 
these  latter  upon  approaching  the  centers  of  stored  experience 
will  produce  surprise,  is  a  statement  that  needs  no  extended 
proof;  for  we  have  already  noticed  the  simple  and  primitive 
character  of  surprise.  If  beasts,  creatures  lower  in  the  organic 
scale  than  man,  experience  surprise  at  an  interruption  of  their 
habitual  reactions,  it  follows  necessarily  that  primitive  man  is 
capable  of  the  same  feeling.  The  assumed  stoicism  of  indifference 
to  surprise  with  which  the  savage  wraps  himself  is  entirely  another 
affair  (as  is  also  the  rational  surprise  mentioned  by  Spencer)21 
and  is  a  sign  in  itself  that  his  psychic  life  is  subject  to  very  high 
and  complex  experiences  of  surprise.  The  real  question  is 
whether  his  surprise  can  pass  into  wonder.  All  the  conditions 
are  present, — the  developed  mental  center  and  the  reporting 
facilities.  Is  there  in  the  make-up  of  the  savage  anything  to 
prevent  the  natural  progress  to  wonder? 

There  are  facts  of  a  character  to  prevent  that  progress.  In 
the  first  place,  wonder  as  a  well-established  state  involves,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  certain  duration  of  attention.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  mind  of  the  savage,  like  that  of  the  child,  is  distinguished 
by  a  reluctance  to  fix  its  attention  for  any  protracted  period  upon 
any  single  problem  that  is  not  immediately  and  concretely  con- 
nected with  food-supply  or  some  other  equally  urgent  necessity.22 
The  ease  with  which  the  attention  of  a  child  or  a  savage  can  be 
diverted,  the  positive  pain  attending  the  attempt  at  severe  mental 
application,  are  matters  not  so  remote  from  our  own  adult  ex- 
perience that  we  can  fail  to  appreciate  their  naturalness  in  the 
mind  untrained  by  long,  assiduous  application.  Spencer  presents 
the  evidence  thus : 

"A  passage  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  quotes  from  Mr.  Sproat's  account 
of  the  Ahts  may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  average  state:  'The  native 
mind,  to  an  educated  man,  seems  generally  to  be  asleep.  .  .  .  On  his 

21  Spencer,  op.  cit.,  §  45. 

22  Cf.  Vierkandt,  op.  cit.,  p.  259. 
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attention  being  fully  aroused,  he  often  shows  much  quickness  in  reply  and 
ingenuity  in  argument.  But  a  short  conversation  wearies  him,  particularly  if 
questions  are  asked  that  require  efforts  of  thought  or  memory  on  his  part. 
The  mind  of  the  savage  then  appears  to  rock  to  and  fro  out  of  mere  weak- 
ness. '  Spix  and  Martius  tell  us  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  that  '  scarcely  has 
one  begun  to  question  him  about  his  language,  when  he  grows  impatient, 
complains  of  headache,  and  shows  that  he  is  unable  to  bear  the  exertion'; 
and  according  to  Mr.  Bates,  'it  is  difficult  to  get  at  their  notions  on  subjects 
that  require  a  little  abstract  thought.'  When  the  Abipones  'are  unable  to 
comprehend  anything  at  first  sight,  they  soon  grow  weary  of  examining  it, 
and  cry — What  is  it  after  all  ? '  It  is  the  same  with  Negroes.  Burton  says 
of  the  East  Africans, '  ten  minutes  sufficed  to  weary  out  the  most  intellectual, ' 
when  questioned  about  their  system  of  numbers.  And  even  of  so  com- 
paratively superior  a  race  as  the  Malagasy,  it  is  remarked  that  they  '  do  not 
seem  to  possess  the  qualities  of  mind  requisite  for  close  and  continued 
thought.'  "23 

In  the  second  place,  the  other  premise  mentioned  by  Vier- 
kandt  interferes  to  change  the  processes  of  wondering  as  we  are 
familiar  with  them.  The  "belief  in  the  influence  of  spiritual 
beings  whose  actions  cannot  be  predicted  by  calculation  and 
whose  motives  are  whimsical,"24  causes  a  further  interruption 
of  the  progress  to  wonder.  What  happens  objectively  is  this: 
the  rarity  is  immediately  explained  by  reference  to  personal, 
spiritual  causation.  "What  takes  place  subjectively  is  the  im- 
mediate association  of  the  rarity  with  the  second  premise.  The 
process,  moreover,  is  perfectly  logical :  spirits  produce  all  strange 
things;  this  is  a  strange  thing;  the  spirits  have  produced  it. 
The  explanation  is  complete.  The  rarity,  however,  still  exists; 
but  it  is  assimilated  to  a  great  class  of  rarities — those  that  are 
the  insignia  of  spiritual  presences — and  therefore  any  slight  sense 
of  wonder  that  might  have  crept  in  is  doomed  to  speedy  extinc- 
tion. The  experience  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  second  of  the 
six  cases  of  rarity  and  explanation  ;25  and  the  result  here  is  only 
more  precipitate  than  that  already  predicted, — a  fading  vivid- 
ness of  wonder.  Moreover,  the  belief  in  these  spiritual  influences, 
if  it  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  universal  premise,  is  of  that 
full  and  perfect  nature  which  is  hardly  consonant  with  wonder.26 
Spirits,  to  such  belief,  are  matters  of  fact ;  and  their  doings,  also, 


23  Spencer,  op.  cit.,  §  43. 

24  See  above,  p.  166. 

25  See  above,  p.  131. 

26  See  above,  pp.  147-148. 
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are  matters  of  fact,  which,  while  easily  provocative  of  surprise, 
even  of  astonishment,  are  scarcely  conducive  to  wonder,  even  if 
the  savage's  powers  be  equal  to  the  concentration  of  attention 
necessary  to  it.  Unless  some  other  tendency  intervenes  there 
seems  here  but  small  chance  of  wondering. 

Still  less  opportunity  for  marvelling !  For  if  there  is  no  con- 
ception of  unexceptional  regularity,  and  the  belief  in  spiritual 
powers  is  so  absolute  as  to  render  them  matters  of  fact,  primitive 
consciousness  can  conceive  of  nothing  as  impossible.  Consequently, 
the  apotheosis  of  wonder,  the  marvellous,  which  rests  upon  a 
belief  in  the  impossible,  is  not  to  be  expected  within  the  realm 
of  early  psychic  experiences.  Nor  will  a  more  careful  regard  of 
the  nature  of  the  conception  of  unexceptional  regularity  bring 
any  more  encouraging  results.  It  might  be  remarked,  for  in- 
stance, that  this  conception  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  abstrac- 
tion that  is  formed  from  the  wearing  down  of  a  multiplicity  of 
concrete  experiences,  of  that  "true  abstraction"  that  is  "not  a 
singling  out ;  it  is  rather  a  paring  down,  a  wearing  off,  an  erosion, 
due  to  the  progress  in  adjustment  which  the  organ  has  been  able 
to  effect."27  Now,  it  might  be  continued,  although  the  abstract 
conception  of  regularity  may  not  yet  be  formed,  still,  among  the 
concrete  experiences  that  are  on  their  way  to  a  reduction  to 
such  an  abstraction,  there  must  be  acted  out  physically  again 
and  again  experiences  that  are  tending  in  a  contrary  direction 
because  they  are  interruptions  of  regularity;  and  the  opposition 
between  these  interruptions  and  ordinary  experiences  must  be 
felt,  if  not  conceived,  as  irregular  and  impossible.  For  instance, 
a  man  who  can  do  something  no  other  man  can  do,  or  any 
other  similar  anomaly  in  an  order  of  experience  established 
by  every-day  motor  and  sensory  activity,  must  be  felt  at  once 
as  far  transcending  in  power  what  the  individual  percipient 
and  his  fellows  can  do  or  are  in  the  habit  of  experiencing.28 
From  such,  it  would  be  maintained,  an  incipient  sense  of  the 


27  Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.   328. 

28  Cf.  Jevons  on  the  surprise  resulting  from  the  interruption  of  expecta- 
tion or  ' '  the  belief  that  what  has  once  happened  will  in  similar  circumstances 
happen  again"   (op.  cit.,  pp.  17  ff.).     The  norm  of  experiental  regularity 
in  the  life  of  the  primitive  is   thus  contrasted   with   the  animistic   norm: 
' '  In  their  higher  generalizations,  in  what  Powell  calls  their  '  sophiology, ' 
it  appears  that  the  primitive  peoples  are  guided  by  animistic  norms;  they 
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marvellous  might  be  expected.  But,  though  the  observations 
are  undoubtedly  correct,  the  inference  is  erroneous.  Once 
given  such  a  case  of  irregular  experience,  it  is  open  immediately 
to  the  operations  of  spiritual  explanation  and  loss  of  wonder 
just  traced  in  the  two  previous  paragraphs;  what  seemed  to  be 
a  new  condition  resolves  itself  at  once  into  the  former  case. 
Equally  futile,  then,  with  that  of  wonder,  is  the  quest  of  the 
marvellous  in  primitive  mind,  unless,  as  was  stipulated  before, 
some  other  tendency  intervenes  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
tendencies  here  represented  as  premises. 

In  order  better  to  check  the  results  so  far  established  it  will 
be  wise  to  examine  the  testimony  as  to  the  general  trend  of 
curiosity,  belief,  and  imagination  among  the  ruder  peoples.  About 
curiosity  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  authors. 
Spencer,29  while  admitting  the  presence  of  strong  curiosity 
among  the  higher  Polynesians,  maintains  that  the  lowest  mental 
state  is  characterized  by  "an  absence  of  desire  for  information 


make  up  their  cosmological  schemes,  and  the  like,  in  terms  of  personal  or 
quasi-personal  activity,  and  the  whole  is  thrown  into  something  of  a  dram- 
atic form.  Through  the  early  cosmological  lore  runs  a  dramatic  consist- 
ency which  imputes  something  in  the  way  of  initiative  and  propensity  to 
the  phenomena  that  are  to  be  accounted  for.  But  this  dramatization  of 
the  facts,  the  accounting  for  phenomena  in  terms  of  spiritual  or  quasi- 
spiritual  initiative,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  case  of  primitive  men 's 
systematic  knowledge  of  facts.  Their  theories  are  not  all  of  the  nature 
of  dramatic  legend,  myth,  or  animistic  life-history,  although  the  broader 
and  more  picturesque  generalizations  may  take  that  form.  There  always 
runs  along  by  the  side  of  these  dramaturgic  life-histories,  and  underlying 
them,  an  obscure  system  of  generalizations  in  terms  of  matter-of-fact. 
The  system  of  matter-of-fact  generalizations,  or  theories,  is  obscurer  than 
the  dramatic  generalizations  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  left  in  the  back- 
ground as  being  less  picturesque  and  of  less  vital  interest,  not  in  the  sense 
of  being  less  familiar,  less  adequately  apprehended,  or  less  secure.  The 
peoples  of  the  lower  cultures  'know'  that  the  broad  scheme  of  things  is 
to  be  explained  in  terms  of  creation,  perhaps  of  procreation,  gestation,  birth, 
growth,  life  and  initiative;  and  these  matters  engross  the  attention  and 
stimulate  speculation.  But  they  know  equally  well  the  matter  of  fact  that 
water  will  run  down  hill,  that  two  stones  are  heavier  than  one  of  them, 
that  an  edge-tool  will  cut  softer  substances,  that  two  things  may  be  tied 
together  with  a  string,  that  a  pointed  stick  may  be  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  the  like.  There  is  no  range  of  knowledge  that  is  held  more  securely 
by  any  people  than  such  matters  of  fact;  and  these  are  generalizations 
from  experience;  they  are  theoretical  knowledge,  and  they  are  a  matter 
-of  course.  They  underlie  the  dramatical  generalizations  of  the  .broad 
scheme  of  things,  and  are  so  employed  in  the  speculations  of  the  myth- 
makers  and  the  learned." — Veblen,  T.,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Scientific 
Point  of  View,"  in  The  University  of  California  Chronicle,  Vol.  X,  No  4, 
pp.  403-404  (Oct.,  1908). 

29  Spencer,  Op.  cit.,  §  46. 
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about  new  things."  Dr.  Lang30  will  not  admit  that  even  the 
lower  races  are  at  fault  in  this  respect,  and  proceeds  to  demolish 
Spencer's  evidence.  He  further  claims  that  mythology  is  the 
result  of  the  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  which  universally  belongs 
to  savage  races.  Professor  Giddings  comes  at  the  question  com- 
paratively, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  analogy  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  minds  of  children  and  savages,  and,  discover- 
ing a  relation  between  the  child's  curiosity  and  his  naming 
activity,  would  by  analogy  throw  curiosity  as  far  back  as  the 
practice  by  primitive  man  of  ' '  his  newly  acquired  and  wonderful 
faculty  of  speech."31  The  wide  variety  of  opinion  indicated  by 
these  three  references  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided  if  the 
term  curiosity  had  been  carefully  defined  in  its  application  to 
those  degrees  of  intelligence  that  are  lower  than  those  amongst 
which  the  term  is  common.  Here,  as  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  every  body  of  knowledge,  much  confusion  arises 
through  the  use,  where  exact  information  is  to  be  conveyed,  of 
popular  and  loosely  defined  phrases.  If  by  curiosity  there  is 
meant  the  mere  attempt  at  closer,  sensuous  familiarity  with  a 
novel  object,  the  tentative  rubbing  and  mouthing  and  fingering 
of  the  strange  thing,  it  will  be  immediately  admitted  that  such 
curiosity  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  savages,  but  also,  and 
most  indubitably,  to  the  lower  animals.  The  craning  necks 
of  fowls,  the  advancing  and  retreating  movements  of  domestic 
or  wild  animals,  are  too  familiar  to  allow  of  any  disagreement 
here.  It  is  to  this  class  of  activities  that  we  have  already  seen 
Professor  James  referring  in  these  words :  ' '  Some  such  suscepti- 
bility for  being  excited  .  .  .  by  the  mere  novelty,  as  such,  of 
any  movable  feature  of  the  environment  must  form  the  instinctive 
basis  of  all  human  curiosity. '  '32  Nor  is  this  desire  sensuously  to 
experience  the  new  object  a  matter  that  ends  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rational  curiosity.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  examining 
Cook's  European  equipments,  exploring  and  stroking  them,  are 
to  be  compared  to  a  civilized  being  involuntarily  fingering  things 
new  to  his  experience.  Whether  or  not  there  is  in  connection  with 


so  Lang,  A.,  Myth,  Bitual  and  Eeligion,  London  1899,  I,  86  ff. 

si  Gi<ldings,  F.  H.,  The  Principles  of  Sociology,  New  York  1896,  p.  227. 

sz  James,  W.,  op.  cit.,  II,  429. 
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this  instinctive  curiosity  a  state  of  blank  suspense  that  might  be 
called  the  physiological  analogue  of  wonder,  is,  however,  a  matter 
with  which  we  are  not  concerned.  As  already  remarked,  the 
genetic  study  of  these  matters  is  distinctly  outside  the  present 
province  of  early  mind ;  while  wonder  as  it  has  been  described  in 
the  last  chapter  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  matter  dis- 
tinctly dependent  upon  that  long  circuit  of  reaction  that  brings 
into  play  the  cerebral  and  rational  functions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  meant  by  curiosity  a  definite, 
reflective,  ratiocinative  progress,  by  which  the  novel  object  or 
experience  is  made  to  go  through  the  gamut  o|  analysis  and 
comparison  in  order  to  be  assigned  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
mental  classification  of  phenomena,  the  task  of  answering  yea  or 
nay  to  the  question  of  savage  curiosity  is  more  complicated, 
though  by  no  means  doubtful.     The  degree  of  reflection  present 
in  the  individual  is  indeed  the  key  to  the  whole  mental  difference 
between  the  uncivilized  and  civilized  races ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps, 
any  way  in  which  this  can  better  be  realized  than  by  contrasting 
the  environments  into  which  the  children  of  the  respective  races 
are  born.    A  child  of  modern  civilization  is  not  only  born  into  a 
world  of  a  highly  developed  language,  which  is  freighted  with 
the  reflection  of  centuries,  and  to  which  he  immediately  falls 
heir,  but  he  also  grows  up  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  thought- 
monuments, — of  houses,  fences,  walks,  roads,  of  steam-cars,  news- 
papers, telegraph-poles,  and  books,  of  innumerable  other  embodied 
human  thoughts,  which  take  the  place  in  his  life  that  in  the  life 
of  the  savage's  infant  is  occupied  by  the  natural  wilds  of  forest 
and  plain,  mountain  and  river.    Churches  and  other  institutions 
convey  early  to  one  mind  a  sense  of  the  past ;  family  records  and 
histories  of  nations  create  him  a  miniature  citizen  long  before  the 
age  of  maturity ;  religious  instruction  makes  a  priest  of  him  with 
eyes  toward  the  future  while  still  at  his  mother's  knees;  geo- 
graphies make  of  him  a  cosmopolitan  before  he  travels  beyond  his 
own  village :  to  the  other  mind  all  these  monuments  and  encour- 
agements to  reflection  are  present  only  in  a  degree  so  low  as  to 
appear  abortive  by  comparison ;  while  the  wilds  and  dangers,  the 
great,  sheer,  physical  struggle  with  beast  and  tempest,  the  con- 
tinual search,  nomad-wise,  for  food  and  shelter,  dominate  his 
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wandering,  precarious  initiation  into  life.33  But  the  beginnings 
of  religion  and  history  and  government,  of  church,  college,  and 
state,  are  there, — in  the  tools  and  shelters  of  the  stone-age,  in  the 
initiation  ceremonies  of  the  Australians,  in  their  complex  tribal 
and  inter-tribal  relationships,  in  their  tales  and  mythologies. 
The  contrast  is  tremendous;  but  there  is  something  to  contrast. 
Finally,  corresponding  to  those  rude  beginnings,  there  is  a  rough 
mental  classification  of  phenomena ;  and  thus  there  is  present  the 
machinery  for  a  reflection  as  crude  mentally  as  the  horde,  or 
wigwam,  or  celt,  is  crude  economically.  Calculated  only  for  daily 
needs  are  the  implements  of  savage  life ;  and  corresponding  only 
to  daily  activities  is  the  reflection  evidenced  by  peoples  of  the 
stone-age  in  culture.  Spencer  and  Gillen  say  of  the  Central  Aus- 
tralians: "their  mental  powers  are  simply  developed  along  the 
lines  which  are  of  service  to  them  in  their  daily  life."34  For  per- 
forming their  sacred  ceremonies  they  can  give  no  clear  reason : 
"the  natives  have  no  very  definite  idea  in  regard  to  this,  merely 
saying  that  it  pleases  the  Wollunqua  when  they  are  performed 
and  displeases  him  when  they  are  not. '  '35 

A  reflection  as  crude  as  this  can  hardly  give  rise  to  a  rational, 
deliberative  curiosity ;  and,  indeed,  upon  turning  to  the  testimonies 
of  early  travels,  it  is  found  that  the  curiosity  evinced  by  the 
aborigines  is  uniformly  lacking  in  the  reflective  quality.  The 
experience  of  rarities  and  novelties  is  provocative  of  astonish- 
ment, or  of  the  mere  sensuous  exploration  of  the  novel  object,  as 
mentioned  above.  Cook  tells  of  the  surprise  with  which  a  New 
Zealand  chief  viewed  the  European's  vessel,  and  of  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  fix  his  attention  upon  any  object  for  a  single 
moment ;  of  the  astonishment  of  the  Matavians  at  seeing  men  on 
horseback ;  of  the  more  than  usual  astonishment  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  upon  coming  aboard.30  But  the  astonishment  seems  to 
have  worn  away  without  any  access  of  reflection.  Fifty  years 
later  Wilkes  found  among  the  same  peoples,  who  had  in  the 


33  Cf.  Letourneau,  La  Psychologic  Ethnique,  Paris  1901,  p.  79. 

s*  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  30;  cf., 
by  same  authors,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  46  ff. 

SB  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes,  etc.,  p.  227. 

soRippis,  A.,  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  Performed  by  Capt.  Cook,  New 
York  1858,  pp.  173,  320,  337. 
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meantime  come  under  the  tutelage  of  the  missionaries,  a  curiosity 
equally  idle  and  in  hardly  any  greater  degree  passing  beyond  the 
stupid  stare  of  astonishment.37  Of  the  equally  simple  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  Dyaks  a  good  illustration  may  be  found  in  H.  Ling 
Roth's  account  of  the  natives  of  Sarawak  and  Borneo.38  At  other 
times  there  appears  a  complete  absence  of  curiosity  of  any  kind  ;39 
so  that  the  curious  state  of  mind  seems  not  only  as  idle  and 
empty  of  reflection,  but  also  as  capricious,  as  with  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  the.  presence  of  teleological  myths  is 
usually  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  reflective  curiosity  working 
upon  its  environment;  and  Dr.  Lang  bases  his  whole  account  of 
mythology  upon  the  assumption  of  an  early  curiousness  about  the 
world.  Tylor  speaks  of  the  savage's  intellectual  appetite  and 
craving  for  reasons  'why.'40  But  readiness  to  ask  questions  does 
not  mean  a  reflective  and  discriminating  curiosity,  even  when  the 
questions  are  about  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  individual's 
environment.  The  savage's  curiosity,  like  that  of  the  child,  is 
satisfied  with  the  first  answer  that  comes  to  hand,  as  Dr.  Lang 
is  at  pains  to  point  out;41  and  that  answer  is  the  answer  of 
imagination.  Here,  indeed,  a  fact  most  important  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  primitive  mind  and  its  products  becomes  evident. 
When  such  a  mind  confronts  a  question  of  rarity,  its  reflection  is 
identical  with  its  imagination.  A  creative  activity  of  mind,  rather 
than  a  critical  examination,  is  what  constitutes  primitive  reflec- 
tion, and  makes  of  primitive  science  a  realm  of  fairy-stories  that 
contain  the  naive  and  facile  answering  of  the  questions  asked  by  a 
simple  curiosity.  Finally,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  inherent 
delight  in  the  exercise  of  this  free  function  of  invention,  that  the 
universal  love  of  story-telling,  is  quite  as  much  at  the  basis  of 
mythology  as  that  tendency  to  ask  questions  about  everything 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  a  self-conscious  and  deliberative 
activity. 


37  Wilkes,  C.,  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  Philadelphia  1845,  II,  8,  111, 
127. 

ss  H.  Ling  Roth,  The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo,  London 
1896,  I,  68. 

39  Earl,  G.  W.,  Papuans,  London  1853,  p.  46-;  Kippis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35,  82, 
95,  325;  Cf.  H.  Ling  Both,  The  Aborigines  of  Tasmania,  Halifax  1899,  p.  42. 

40  Tylor,  op.  cit.,  I,  368,  369. 
*i  Lang,  op.  cit.,  I,  51. 
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Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  whatever  there  is  of  curiosity,  simple, 
idle,  capricious,  and  empty  of  any  appreciable  reflection  (except, 
of  course,  in  matters  connected  with  the  chase,  where  the  savage 's 
complete  experience  is  always  in  the  process  of  wearing  down  to 
ideas  and  reflection),  is  closely  bound  up  with  that  stupid  aston- 
ishment which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  always  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  real  wonder,  and  which  is,  at  any  rate,  of  little  or  no 
importance  in  our  study,  save  as  a  frequent  associate  of  wonder. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  curiosity,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
striking  effects  of  natural  environment,  passes  off  into  an  imagina^ 
tive  activity  which,  so  far  as  the  deliberation  and  bafflement 
of  reflection  that  make  for  wonder  are  concerned,  promises  no 
eventuation  in  that  emotion. 

Once  more,  then,  the  progress  to  wonder,  this  time  from 
curiosity,  is  retarded  by  the  absence  of  a  sophisticated  classifica- 
tion of  phenomena  under  a  conscious  conception  of  natural  law 
and  order.  But  if  a  reflection  rich  in  the  store  of  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  data  is  absent,  has  not  imagination,  it  may  be  asked, 
lent  another  opportunity  for  wonder,  aside  from  that  which  comes 
from  curiosity  working  upon  objective  material?  Has  not  a  new 
wonder  been  born,  even  a  marvel,  the  marvel  of  imagination 
working  upon  the  unrealities  of  the  mind's  eye  to  produce  that 
which  has  never  been  seen  on  land  or  sea? 

This  question  introduces  the  matter  of  belief.  Belief,  because, 
perhaps,  of  its  perduring  primitiveness,  shows  better  than  almost 
any  other  mental  trait  the  identity  of  processes  in  the  minds 
of  savage  and  citizen.  Dr.  Lang  has  assisted  in  exploding  a 
fallacy  long  connected  with  the  popular  opinion  of  primitive 
character.  To  Europeans,  he  remarks,  the  mind  of  the  savage 
and  credulity  have  appeared  almost  synonymous,  while  in  fact 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  incredulity  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
savages.  Tales  of  Creation  and  the  Fall  brought  them  by  the 
missionaries  are  received  often  with  utter  disbelief,  as  preposter- 
ous, and  worthy  only  of  ridicule.42  Everything  depends  upon 
the  authority  under  which  the  matter  for  credence  is  presented. 
Let  the  tradition  of  his  own  people  present  him  with  the  absurdest 


Lang,  op.  cit.,  I,  92-93. 
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foolery,43  or  let  those  accredited  with  authority  in  the  subject 
demand  his  confidence  in  wildest  vagaries,  and  the  implicit  assent 
of  the  savage  is  immediately  forthcoming.  He  is  then  the 
apotheosis  of  credulity.44  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  narrowness 
and  irrationality  of  his  faith  under  familiar  authority  render 
him  equally  and  unreasonably  impervious  to  contrary  ideas  when 
presented  without  such  authority.  That  the  early  missionaries 
often  achieved  their  ends  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary ;  but  that  this 
furnishes,  rather,  a  case  in  point,  may  be  seen  if  time  is  taken  to 
reflect  that  the  authority  of  these  white  strangers  with  new  and 
terrible  magical  powers  of  slaying  and  traveling  was  indeed  so 
high  as  to  be  god-like.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  ever  failed. 
Incredulity  must  have  been  unfortunately  only  too  strong  for 
many  an  early  devoted  soul.  The  whole  affair  is  in  every  way 
identical  with  the  mingling  of  bigotry  and  utter  credulity  which 
is  found  among  the  unlearned  to-day,  and  which  would  be  a 
paradox  were  it  not  so  clearly  an  inevitable  combination. 

In  belief  proper,  distinguished  from  unreflective  credulity 
by  its  interplay  with  doubt  and  conviction,  the  same  general 
principles  of  authority  tend  to  hold  so  long  as  the  individual 
mind  is  absorbed  in  the  communal.  Moreover,  progress  in  think- 
ing for  himself  is  provocative  of  hardly  any  other  assured  tend- 
ency in  the  savage,  because,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  reflec- 
tion and  imagination  in  the  savage  are  one  and  the  same.  Nor  is 
this  imagination  of  a  kind  to  widen  the  field  of  perceived  differ- 
ences, or  open  up  the  sense  of  various  possibilities.  It  is  not 
the  active  imagination  of  a  sophisticated  mind  indulging  in  con- 
structive discovery  and  analytical  invention,  but,  as  Vierkandt 
suggests,  the  principle  of  association  dominating  without  chal- 
lenge or  hindrance  the  affairs  of  a  narrow,  uncritical  conscious- 
ness. Presentation  in  thought  becomes  equivalent  to  external 
reality;  and  sequence  in  images,  whether  by  contiguity  or  simi- 
larity, is  absolutely  accepted  as  cause  and  effect.  Thus,  like 
influences  like;  and  antecedence  in  time  is  the  same  as  efficient 
cause.45  There  is  no  freedom  of  rare  similarities  and  impossible 


43  '  <  What  the  tribe  believes,  he  believes,  no  matter  what  his  senses  tell 
him."     Brinton,  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples,  p.   13. 

44  See,  e.g.,  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes,  etc.,  p.  484,  note  1. 

45  For  example,  see  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  9  ff. ;  49  ff. ;  and  below,  p.  182. 
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contiguities,  such  as  constitute  the  imagination  of  a  modern  poet, 
but  an  even  and  sluggish  flow  of  habitual  associations  won 
directly  from  objective  experience.  What  Tylor  has  to  say  about 
the  similarity  of  a  savage's  fancy  to  that  of  a  raving  lunatic4" 
applies  rather  to  the  error  of  the  imagination  and  absoluteness  of 
the  delusion  than  to  any  characteristic  of  high  and  sensitive 
plasticity ;  to  the  implicitness  of  belief,  in  a  word,  rather  than  to 
the  spontaneity  of  invention.  To  be  sure,  the  higher  races,  some 
branches  of  the  Polynesians  in  particular,47  evince  an  astounding 
freedom  of  poetic  image;  but  the  lower  peoples  are  quite  as 
innocent  of  such  powers  as  they  are  unconscious  of  their  own 
lesser  faculties.48  Imagination  is  not  imagination  to  them;  it  is 
fact.  "There  is  no  organized  experience  to  produce  hesitation. 
There  is  no  doubt  taking  the  shape — 'This  cannot  be,'  or — 'that 
is  impossible.'  Consequently,  a  fancy  once  having  got  posses- 
sion, retains  possession,  and  becomes  an  accepted  fact.  If  we 
always  carry  with  us  the  remembrance  of  this  attitude  of  mind, 
we  shall  see  how  apparently  reasonable  to  savages  are  explana- 
tions of  things  which  they  make."49  Or,  to  use  Tylor 's  words: 
"Beholding  the  reflexion  of  his  own  mind  like  a  child  looking  at 
itself  in  a  glass,  he  humbly  receives  the  teaching  of  his  second 
self."50 


40  Tylor,  op.  cit.,  I,  315. 

47  Cf.  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  I,  140. 

48  The  learned  show  more  than  usual   uniformity  of  testimony   in   this 
matter.     Jevons    (Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Eelig.,  Lon.   1902,  p.  36)    refers 
to   the  singularly  sterile   imagination   of   the  savage.      Tylor    (op.   cit.,   II, 
108)    shows   that  spirits   are   personified  causes,   and   not  creatures   of   un- 
bridled fancy.     Tarde    (The  Laws  of  Imitation,  New  York   1903,  p.  95) 
speaks   of  "a   feeble,   wayward   imagination   scattered   here   and   there   in 
the   midst   of   a   vast   passive   imitativeness, ' '   and   quotes   Sumner   Maine 's 
reference  to  Taylor  to  the  same  effect.     Grosse   (Beginnings  of  Art,  New 
York  1897,  p.  158)  says:  "Some  historians  of  culture  have  ascribed  to  prim- 
itive man  an  excess  of  fancy.     If  he  really  possesses  anything  of  the  kind, 
it  is  doubly  remarkable  that  he  never  exhibits  even  a  trace  of  it   in  the 
productions  of  his  representative  art."     Spencer  (op.  cit.,  I,  §§39,  47,  and 
I,  App.  B.,  §  11)  claims  that  primitive  imagination  is  reminiscent,  not  con- 
structive.    Him   (Origins  of  Art,  Lon.  1900,  pp.  168,  297)   would  do  away 
with  the  "idea  of  a  rich  and  creative  imagination  in  primitive  man,"  and 
notices  instead  his  deficient  powers  of  observation. 

40  Spencer,  op.  cit.,  I,  App.  A. 

BO  Tylor,  op.  cit.,  II,  49.  The  savage's  implicit  trust  in  his  own  imaginings 
is  well  illustrated  by  that  habit  of  mind  in  a  child  which  is  called  "make- 
believe."  It  is  easy  to  remember  how  real  those  fancies  were  in  our 
own  childhood;  how  the  mind  "saw"  the  things  happen,  while  external 
reality  was  totally  forgotten.  The  savage  has  comparatively  little  of  that 
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For  belief,  then,  whether  in  his  own  imaginings  or  in  new 
presentations,  everything  depends  upon  the  mental  complexity  of 
the  individual, — the  number  of  categories  of  experience  that  the 
subject  for  credence  must  satisfy.  The  less  the  number  of  such 
categories,  the  greater  the  rigidity  of  belief.  That  there  is  a 
mental  complexity  in  the  individuals  we  are  dealing  with,  has 
already  emphatically  been  stated.  In  view  of  that  development, 
there  cannot  be  on  the  part  of  the  savage  a  mere  blind  acceptance 
of  whatever  is  presented  to  his  consciousness,  of  anything  and 
everything  claiming  his  attention.  Far  from  that ;  and  yet,  when 
we  speak  comparatively,  his  intellectual  capacity  is  after  all  a 
very  small  matter;  and  as  such  it  gives  evidence  of  itself  in  a 
rigidity  of  belief  that  is  far  from  a  negligible  quantity  in  the 
present  research.  On  the  contrary,  this  rigidity  is  of  extreme 
importance,  as  may  be  seen  upon  realizing  its  force  and  extent  in 
actual  primitive  life.  So  implicit  among  the  aborigines  of  Vic- 
toria is  the  belief  in  the  powers  of  magical  incantation  that  ' '  men 
and  women,  who  learned  that  it  had  been  directed  against  them, 
have  been  known  to  pine  away  and  die  of  fright."51  In  New 
Zealand  the  belief  in  the  fatal  power  of  tapu  is  so  great  as  to 
kill  by  mere  suggestion  the  unlucky  savage  who  incurs  its  malig- 
nity ;52  and  similar  cases  are  easily  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
— among  the  peasants  in  civilized  countries  as  well  as  among  the 
savages  of  the  archipelagoes.  Spencer  and  Gillen  cite  the  case 
of  a  Kaitish  man  who  believed  that  some  of  the  evil  magic  of  a 
pointing-stick  had  gone  into  his  head.  ''The  natives,"  they 
write,  "are  people  of  the  most  wonderful  imagination,  and  we 
thought  at  first  it  was  going  to  affect  him  seriously ;  however  we 
assured  him  that  our  medicine  chest  contained  magic  powerful 


external  reality  to  forget :  his  "  make-believe ' '  endures,  and  there  is  no 
sophisticated  parent  to  point  out  his  mistakes.  Spencer  and  Gillen  (North- 
ern Tribes,  etc.,  p.  252)  give  a  good  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  the 
roots  of  trees  which  have  forced  their  way  down  through  the  rock  into 
the  water  beneath,  and  which  the  natives  believe  to  be  the  whiskers  of 
the  Wollunqua  snake  who  resides  in  the  pool. 

si  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  I,  13. — Quotes  from  E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Eace, 
III,  547. 

52  Ibid.,  I,  321. — Quoted  from  Old  New  Zealand,  by  a  Pakeha  Maori, 
Lon.  1884,  p.  96.  See  further  in  Frazer  for  other  cases — also  p.  60  for 
the  same  thing  among  European  peasants.  Cf.  also  E.  Crawley,  The  Mystic 
Eose,  Lon.  1902,  p.  67;  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Aus- 
tralia, Lon.  1904,  pp.  373,  446. 
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enough  to  counteract  the  effect  of  all  the  atnilingas  in  the  tribe, 
and  gradually  he  recovered  his  equanimity."53  But  the  term 
imagination  is  here  utterly  misleading,  and  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  the  looseness  with  which  psychological  terms  are 
applied  by  even  ethnological  specialists.  Rigidity  of  belief, 
rather  than  any  liveliness  of  imagination  proper,  was  the  mental 
trait  liable  to  produce  an  unfortunate  outcome;  and  so  under- 
stood the  case  is  nothing  but  another  example  of  the  force  and 
extent  of  the  stereotyped  aspect  of  narrowly  circumscribed 
consciousnesss. 

This  belief  even  unto  death,  as  it  might  be  called,  due  as  it 
is  to  the  absence  of  "many  ways  of  conceiving  things,"  and 
implying  a  corresponding  density  toward  other  ways  of  apprecia- 
tion— possessing,  in  a  word,  both  the  positive  and  the  negative 
characteristics  of  bigotry — is  the  adequate  compliment  of  the 
perfect  credulity  under  authority,  and  the  equally  perfect  in- 
credulity without  authority,  which  were  noticed  above.  And 
when  to  this  belief  and  credulity,  which  approximate  each  other 
so  closely  that  they  seem  hardly  differentiated,  there  are  added 
the  other  conditions  of  simplicity  and  paucity  of  imagination, 
and  belief  in  that  meagre  imagination,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  between  mental  sluggishness  and  stereotyped 
bigotry  of  conception  there  is  small  chance  for  wonder.  These 
are  indeed  tendencies  that  point  directly  away  from,  rather 
than  toward,  that  mental  plasticity  and  sense  of  rarity  that  were 
found  in  the  previous  chapter  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  any 
wonder  beyond  mere  stupid  astonishment.  There  is  no  creation 
of  a  new  wonder  by  feats  of  imagination,  as  seemed  possible  for 
a  moment ;  there  is  the  throttling  of  wonder  by  the  readiness  of 
credulity  and  the  rigidity  of  belief:  incredulity  is  so  absolute  as 
to  eventuate  in  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  not  of  wonder;  there 
is  little  or  nothing  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  doubt  and  speculation, 
which  form  the  shifting  outlines  of  the  belief  that,  consonant  with 
wonder,  stops  short  of  annihilating  it  with  too  absolute  a 
credence.54  The  lower  in  the  human  scale  the  search  is  carried, 
the  stronger  become  these  inimical  conditions  and  the  further 


53  Spencer  and   Gillen,   Northern   Tribes,   etc.,   pp.  462-463.     Cf.   Stoll, 
Suggestion  und  Hypnotismus,  etc.,  Leipzig  1904,  p.  121. 

54  Cf.  above,  p.  148. 
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away  we  move  from  marvelling.  Unless  some  other  tendency 
appear  to  contravene  these,  there  is  as  small  chance  for  wonder 
from  the  side  of  belief  and  imagination  as  from  the  side  of 
curiosity. 

A  word  about  Magic.  A  few  paragraphs  above,  mention  was 
made  of  the  dominant  powers  of  association  in  a  narrow  con- 
sciousness,— of  how  appearance  in  thought  becomes  equivalent  to 
external  reality.55  It  is  the  body  of  logical  error,  occasioned  by 
this  natural  confusion  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  and 
rendered  concretely  obvious  in  certain  peculiar  practices,  that 
is  meant  by  the  term  magic  in  this  place.  The  regarding  of 
antecedence  and  consequence  in  time  as  the  same  thing  as  cause 
and  effect;  the  assumption,  unconsciously  the  result  of  mental 
association  by  similarity,  that  like  effects  like, — that,  in  a  word, 
"causal  connection  in  thought  is  equivalent  to  causative  connec- 
tion in  fact" : — art  magic,  as  Dr.  Lang  observes,  is  simply  putting 
these  erroneous  principles  into  action.56  Or,  to  quote  Dr.  Frazer, 
"A  mistaken  association  of  similar  ideas  produces  imitative  or 
mimetic  magic;  a  mistaken  association  of  contiguous  ideas  pro- 
duces sympathetic  magic  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word."57 
Thus,  to  give  an  example  of  the  mimetic  kind,  the  Bushmen  light 
fires  when  they  desire  rain,  with  the  idea  that  the  black  smoke 
clouds  will  attract  black  rain  clouds.  The  Talus  sacrifice  black 
cattle  for  the  same  purpose.58  Of  sympathetic  magic  the  readiest 
example  is  the  superstition  that  ill  may  be  worked  to  an  individual 
by  torturing  either  any  refuse  of  his  body,  such  as  hair,  skin  or 
finger-nails,  or  anything  that  has  been  contiguous  to  his  body, 
such  as  his  coat  or  other  part  of  his  dress.59  It  is  this  sort  of 
magic, 'magic  in  its  simplest  terms,  that  is  considered  here  in  its 
possible  relation  to  wonder. 

In  the  first  place,  and  briefly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  magic  can 
occupy  no  place  of  rarity  in  early  consciousness,  both  because  of 


55  See  above,  p.  178. 
so  Lang,  op.  cit.,  I,  96. 
57  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  I,  62. 
ss  Lang,  op.  cit.,  I,  99. 

59  For  further  examples,  see  Frazer  as  indicated  above,  note  45 ;  or  Jevons. 
op.  cit.,  Chap.  IV. 
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the  universality  of  its  fundamental  causes,  which  are  found 
wherever  there  is  mental  association  by  similarity  and  contiguity, 
— and  also  because  of  its  constant  appearance  in  objective  form 
and  practice  among  all  the  individuals  of  primitive  tribes  or  com- 
munities.60 To  us,  indeed,  the  magical  powers  commonly  arrogated 
to  himself  by  each  member  of  a  tribe  appear  superhuman  and 
ridiculous;  but  to  the  savage  himself  they  are  as  much  matters 
of  fact  as  his  physical  powers, — as  his  other  physical  powers,  to 
express  what  would  be  his  own  statement  if  he  were  capable  of 
the  abstraction.  Instead  of  being  the  exercise  of  a  rare  and  special 
prerogative  of  influencing  the  supernatural,  or  at  least  the  super- 
human, the  practice  of  magic  is  in  his  consciousness  the  mere 
exertion  of  the  perfectly  well-known  and  common  methods  of  his 
science.  "His  sympathetic  magic  is  but  one  branch  of  his  science, 
and  is  not  different  in  kind  from  the  rest";  magic  is  not 
"magical"  to  the  savage.01  There  needs  neither  more  words  nor 
further  proof  immediately  to  lift  the  matter  of  simple  magic  from 
the  demesne  of  wonder. 

Can  the  same  be  shown  of  what  Dr.  Tylor  calls  "Animism"? 
Can  the  spirits  spoken  of  by  Vierkandt  as  beings  ' '  whose  actions 
cannot  be  predicted  by  calculation  and  whose  motives  are 
whimsical,"  be  shown  to  be  equally  unproductive  of  marvelling? 

It  is  impossible  to  approach  this  subject  without  defining 
what  is  meant  by  animism;  for  there  has  been  a  confusion  of 
application  that  lays  the  content  of  the  word  open  to  question. 
Animism,  as  Dr.  Lang  remarks,  is  "  (1)  a  sort  of  instinctive  or 
unreasoned  belief  in  universal  animation,  which  Mr.  Spencer  calls 
'Animism'  and  does  not  believe  in;  (2)  the  reasoned  belief  in 
separable  and  surviving  souls  of  men  (and  in  things),  which  Mr. 
Spencer  believes  in  [and  calls  the  Ghost-theory]  and  Mr.  Tylor 
calls  'Animism.'  "°2  The  former  sort,  based  as  it  is  upon  a  sup- 
posed lack  of  differentiation  of  the  animate  and  inanimate,  is 


oo  See  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  I,  129,  et  passim;  also  I,  66,  72;  cf.  Brinton,  op. 
cit.,  p.  56;  Crawley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31,  86;  Lang,  Making  of  Belig.,  p.  49; 
Journ.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  XVIII,  327;  Lang,  Myth.  Bit.  and  Belig.,  I,  85; 
Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  456. 

ei  Jevons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27,  35.     Cf.  Brinton,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

02  A.  Lang,  The  Making  of  Belig.,  2d  ed.,  London  1900,  p.  53. 
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pretty  thoroughly  discredited  by  the  observations,  put  forward 
by  Van  Ende  and  others,  that  even  the  lower  animals  make  such 
a  distinction.03    The  second  sort,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Tylor,  is  of  a 
double  nature,  involving  both  spirits  and  gods.    "  It  is  habitually 
found,"  he  says,  "that  the  theory  of  Animism  divides  into  two 
great  dogmas,  forming  parts  of  one  consistent  doctrine;  first, 
concerning  souls  of  individual  creatures,  capable  of  continued 
existence  after  the  death  or  destruction  of  the  body;  second, 
concerning    other    spirits,    upward    to    the    rank    of    powerful 
deities."64    Whether  these  two  dogmas  should  be  taken  together 
in  the  sense  that  the  same  spiritual  conception  extends  throughout 
the  series  of  souls,  demons,  and  deities,  while  the  conception  of 
soul  is  the  original  one  of  the  series  ;65  or  whether  they  should  be 
separated,  as  Dr.  Lang  maintains,  because  of  an  independent 
development  of  the  idea  of  deity,  are  questions  we  fortunately  do 
not  have  to  decide  in  the  search  for  wonder.    Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  regard  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  spirits,  whether  it  arises 
from  metaphysical  sources  or  from  mistaken  interpretation  of 
dream,  vision,  hallucination,  shadow,  and  the  like.     For  us  the 
ideas  of  both  gods  and  souls  are  there — existent ;  and,  though  the 
origin  of  a  belief  may  sometimes  give  to  the  student  some  dubious 
hint  of  its  later  subjective  value,  usually  the  present  value  in 
popular  consciousness  of  a  belief  or  rite  is  quite  divorced  from 
any  appreciation  of  the  exact  nature  of  its  origin.    The  evolution 
of  religious  belief  is  always  marked  by  the  loss  to  memory  of  the 
earlier  and  cruder  stages.    Since  there  is  thus  no  call  to  join  the 
ranks  of  either  party  of  disputants,  it  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
giving  allegiance  or  countenance  to  the  one  or  the  other  if  here, 
for  the  sole  sake  of  clearness  in  argument,  the  soul-spirit-demon 
side  of  Animism  is  regarded  by  itself,  and  the  deity  side  post- 
poned to  another  place.     For  the  present  then,  only  the  former 
case  is  covered  when  the  word  Animism  is  used. 

The  extent,  according  to  primitive  belief,  of  the  world  of 
spirits  and  demons  is  practically  boundless,  as  Dr.  Frazer  and 
others  have  most  adequately  shown.  A  few  cases  taken  from 


63  U.  Van  Ende,  Histoire  Naturelle  de  la  Croyance,  Paris  1887. 
«4  Tylor,  op.  cit.,  I,  426. 
os  Ibid.,  II,  109. 
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the  Golden  Bough  will  serve  to  recall  emphatically  the  astonish- 
ing conditions.     "Thus  in  regard  to  the  aborigines  of  Australia 
we  are  told  that  'the  number  of  supernatural  beings,  feared  if 
not  loved,  that  they  acknowledge  is  exceedingly  great;  for  not 
only  are  the  heavens  peopled  with  such,  but  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  swarms  with  them;  every  thicket,  most  watering-places, 
and  all  rocky  places  abound  with  evil  spirits.     In  like  manner, 
every  natural  phenomenon  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  demons, 
none  of  which  seem  of  a  benign  nature,  one  and  all  striving  to  do 
all  imaginable  mischief  to  the  poor  blackf ellow. '     'The  negro,' 
says  another  writer,  'is  wont  to  regard  the  whole  world  around 
him  as  peopled  with  invisible  beings,  to  whom  he  imputes  every 
misfortune    that    happens    to    him,    and    from    whose    harmful 
influence  he  seeks  to  protect  himself  by  all  kinds  of  magic  means. ' 
.     .     .     Speaking  of  the  spirits  which  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
attribute  to  all  objects  in  nature,  Mr.  E.  F.  im  Thurn  observes, 
that  'the  whole  world  of  the  Indian  swarms  with  these  beings. 
If  by  a  mighty  mental  effort  we  could  for  a  moment  revert  to  a 
similar  mental  position,  we  should  find  ourselves  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  possible  hurtful  beings,  so  many  in  number 
that  to  describe  them  as  innumerable  would  fall  ridiculously 
short  of  the  truth.    It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  the  Indian 
fears  to  move  beyond  the  light  of  his  camp-fire  after  dark.    .    .    . ; 
nor  is  it  wonderful  that  occasionally  the  air  around  the  settle- 
ment seems  to  the  Indian  to  grow  so  full  of  beings,  that  a  peaiman 
(sorcerer),  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  temporarily 
driving  them  away,  is  employed  to  effect  a  general  clearance  of 
these  beings,  if  only  for  a  time.'     .     .     .     The  Tahitians,  when 
they  were  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  believed  that  'sudden  deaths 
and  all  other  accidents  are  effected  by  the  immediate  action  of 
some  divinity  (sic).    If  a  man  only  stumble  against  a  stone  and 
hurt  his  toe,  they  impute  it  to  an  Eatooa;  so  that  they  may  be 
literally   said,   agreeably   to   their   system,   to   tread   enchanted 
ground.'     .     .     .     [Among  the  Maori   the  spirits]    'were  sup- 
posed to  be  so  numerous  as  to  surround  the  living  in  crowds  [like 
mosquitoes]   ever  watching  to  inflict  evil/       ...     In  Bolang 
Mongondo,  a  district  of  Celebes,  'all  calamities,  great  and  small, 
of  whatever  kind  and  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  that 
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befall  men  and  animals,  villages,  gardens,  and  so  forth,  are 
attributed  to  evil  or  angry  spirits.  The  superstition  is  in- 
describably great.  The  smallest  wound,  the  least  indisposition, 
the  most  trifling  adversity  in  the  field,  at  the  fishing,  on  a  journey 
or  what  not,  is  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  traceable  to  the  anger 
of  their  ancestors.'  .  .  .  The  Mantras,  an  aboriginal  race  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  'find  or  put  a  spirit  everywhere,  in  the  air 
they  breathe,  in  the  land  they  cultivate,  in  the  forests  they 
inhabit,  in  the  trees  they  cut  down,  in  the  caves  of  the  rocks. 
According  to  them,  the  demon  is  the  cause  of  everything  that 
turns  out  ill.  .  .  .'  "66 

The  examples  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  In  this  populous 
realm  of  superstition,  what  is  the  status  of  wonder  and  the  won- 
derful ?  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  immediately  that  there 
are  certain  conditions  that,  according  to  our  descriptive  stand- 
ard, are  opposed  to  wonder.  There  is  no  rarity.  Spirits  are 
common,  and  extremely  intimate  in  their  intercourse  with  men. 
They  hardly  can  be  said  to  constitute  '  another  world, '  so  entirely 
is  their  activity  in  this.  They  are  as  common  as  the  diseases  and 
misfortunes  they  cause;  and  like  those  experiences  they  are 
calamities, — not  wonders.  As  personifications  of  disease  they 
enjoy  the  very  real,  and  equally  common,  characteristics  of  the 
diseases  themselves.  It  has  already  been  observed67  that  rarities 
in  experience  lose  their  wonder  because  of  their  instantaneous 
explanation  by  reference  to  this  great  and  common  premise  of 
spiritual  influence:  the  further  observation  may  now  be  made 
that  their  very  commonness  tends  to  keep  the  spirits  themselves 
from  taking  on  the  air  of  the  wonderful.  Furthermore,  the 
materialistic  conception  of  spirits  tends  to  make  wonder  even 
more  remote.  Associated  with  them  is  nothing  of  the  modern 
idealistic  and  tenuous  character  of  a  supernatural,  transcendent, 
unembodied  power ;  instead,  either  they  are  so  vaguely  conceived 
as  to  be  hardly  more  than  '  influences,  '68  or  else  no  distinction  is 
made  between  them  and  persons.  The  methods  adopted  to  expel 
spirits  conclusively  show  the  naive  materialism  of  the  savage. 


G6  Frazer,  op.  vit.,  Ill,  41  ff. 

67  See  above,  p.  170. 

68  Cf.  Crawley,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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Screaming  and  beating  the  air  with  sticks,  pelting  with  stones, 
stalking  an  infected  village  and  clearing  it  of  demons  by  assault, 
pulling  the  evil  spirits  down  from  the  roof  by  ropes,  shutting 
gates  against  them,  scaring  away  fever-demons  by  terrific  noise 
and  war-like  preparations,  charging  them  with  squadrons  of 
elephants,09 — these,  and  many  other  physical  means  of  expulsion, 
can  point  to  nothing  else  than  a  belief  that  spirits  have  bodies 
and  functions,  powers  and  susceptibilities,  like  those  of  the  men 
whom  they  persecute.  If  any  further  proof  is  needed,  the  world- 
wide primitive  conception  of  soul  as  a  material  entity  can  be 
cited.70  Again,  in  the  universal  fear  evinced  toward  these 
malignant  spirits  lies  another  condition  incompatible  with  won- 
der. Practically  all  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Frazer  insist  upon 
the  dread  with  which  the  savage  regards  the  cruel  propensities 
of  the  demon  hosts.  Personified  causes  of  misfortunes  as  they  are, 
they  are  hated  as  the  misfortunes  are  feared.  In  sickness  and 
pain,  fear  and  hatred  usurp  the  attention ;  and  when  the  respon- 
sibility for  suffering  can  be  placed  upon  concrete  shoulders,  no 
time  is  lost  in  wondering  at  the  matter.  Pain  demands  allevia- 
tion; the  offenders'  shoulders  must  be  chastised.  Nothing  of 
awe,  which  goes  with  wonder  as  we  have  seen,  but  everything 
of  fear,  which,  as  we  have  also  seen,  preoccupies  the  mind,  is 
the  perpetual  and  harassing  attendant  of  these  primitive  spir- 
itualists. One  would  think  that  under  such  nervous  conditions 
corpulence  would  be  a  rarity  so  great  and  inexplicable  as  to 
be  marvellous!  Finally,  the  perfect  belief  in  all  these  spirits, 
the  absolute,  matter-of-fact  assumption  of  their  material  reality, 
the  air  of  what  might  proleptically  be  called  scientific  certitude, 
is  enough  in  itself  to  render  the  supposition  of  wonder  extremely 
precarious.  Such  a  belief  is  the  natural  accompaniment,  or  the 
meet  culmination,  of  a  superstition  that  is  singularly  sterile  in 
wonder-tendencies  in  spite  of  its  possession  of  many  apparent 
incentives  to  the  feeling  of  mystery  :  but  spirits  are  the  most  usual 
of  primitive  visitors. 

There  may  be  noticed,  however,  in  the  second  place,  that 
even    among    these    spirit-swarms    there    are    certain    hints    of 


"»  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  60  ff. 

•"  lid.  ib.,  I,  248;  II,  57;  III,  351. 
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strangeness,  which  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  grow  into  con- 
ditions favoring  wonder.  The  prevailing,  though  by  no  means 
unexceptional,  invisibility  of  the  demon  is  as  rich  a  source  of 
wonder-development  as  can  be  wished.  In  dreams,  indeed,  all 
may  have  seen  demons;  in  visions  the  wizards  are  supposed  to 
behold  them;  and  at  times  of  great  excitement,  when  a  whole 
village  is  in  frenzied  pursuit  of  the  plaguing  sprites,  many  act- 
ually believe  they  see  them  dodging-  and  running  about.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  houses  are  beaten,  and  streets  charged,  with- 
out any  visible  meeting  with  the  dreaded  invaders.  When  belief, 
for  one  cause  or  another,  shall  grow  less  absolute,  this  invis- 
ibility will  become  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  the  cause  of  many 
premonitory  ghost-shivers.  Again,  the  power  of  the  unholy 
spirits,  though  so  man-like,  is  always  open  to  exaggeration, 
which,  in  turn,  will  tend  ultimately  to  a  more  and  more  refined 
intangibility.  Whether  or  not  in  the  cases  indicated,  say  that 
of  the  Australians,  for  instance,  there  is  already  anything  of 
the  supernatural,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say,  because  of 
the  extremely  modern  and  sophisticated  connotation  of  the  word 
supernatural.  Certainly  nothing  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
sense  of  that  which  contravenes  systematized  categories  of  ex- 
perience :  but  it  is  absurd  to  deny  that  the  Australian  is  conscious 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  sense  of  a  power  greater  than  his  own 
— the  sense  which  Principal  Jevons  supports  ;71  for  the  admission 
means  nothing  more  than  repeating  that  the  spiritual  powers  were 
not  'spiritual,'  but  material.  As  Crawley  puts  it,  ''Primitive 
man  believes  in  the  supernatural,  but  supernatural  beings  and 
existences  are  to  him  really  material — the  supernatural  is  a 
part  of  and  obeys  the  laws  of  nature."72 

We  may  now  pause  to  summarize  the  results  already  obtained. 
All  the  premises  and  tendencies  of  primitive  thought  and  belief 
so  far  noticed,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  one  ingredient 
of  invisibility  in  the  last  case,  lead  away  from  wonder  rather 
than  toward  it;  and  they  evince  a  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  early  mental  and  religious  conditions  to  have  less  and 


71  Jevons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19,  23,  41. 

72  Crawley,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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less  to  do  with  wonder  the  more  primitive  they  are.  We  have 
now  practically  covered  the  field  indicated  by  the  picture 
drawn  by  Vierkandt.  In  one  way  or  another — by  the  discussion 
of  the  mental  and  emotional  cues  to  wonder,  surprise,  reflection, 
curiosity,  imagination,  credulity,  belief,  fear;  or  of  the  insti- 
tution, as  it  may  be  called,  of  magic ;  or  of  the  data  of  animism, 
so  far  as  we  have  undertaken  them — the  premises,  and  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  characteristics,  of  that  typical  picture  have 
been  mentioned  and  commented  upon. 

Is  the  task,  then,  ended?  Has  the  field  of  tendencies  been 
explored  sufficiently,  and  is  the  general  negative  conclusion  in 
the  matter  of  wonder  and  marvel  to  stand  as  it  now  is?  The 
task  cannot  be  so  simple.  Human  nature  is  not  so  amenable 
to  one-way  categories.  It  always  has  a  habit  of  disturbing  the 
best  laid  and  best  considered  of  such  rigid  cabinet-filings.  The 
student  too  often  sees  only  one  way  of  the  web,  and  forgets  the 
warp  in  the  woof.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  turn  again  to  the 
general  field  of  primitive  conditions  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  in^some  matters  not  mentioned  by  Vierkandt  the  pres- 
ence, or  at  least  the  seed,  of  contrary  tendencies  that  will  count 
toward  the  development  of  a  sense  of  wonder  even  in  very  early 
conditions.  Now  the  logic  of  the  case,  as  it  stands  revealed  by 
the  steps  already  taken,  indicates  that  what  is  necessary  for 
this  development  of  wonder  is  a  certain  specialization  and 
uniqueness  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  common  and  universal 
conditions,  a  separating  and  secluding  tendency,  by  which  the 
individuality  that  belongs  to  rarity  may  grow  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  communal  character  and  characteristics  of  primitive  life. 
It  is  the  particular,  the  glaringly  personal,  the  discrete  fruit 
of  variety  apotheosized  in  exaggerated  specialties  and  close  cor- 
porations, that  is  needed  as  much  for  the  production  of  real 
wonder  as  for  the  economic  and  social  advance  of  the  horde  or 
clan.  And  it  is  in  the  hitherto  neglected  side  of  animism,  in 
its  aspect  or  dogma  of  separate,  overlording  deities — great,  par- 
ticular, and  individual  spirits,  far  removed  from  the  ordinary 
demon — that  the  first  of  such  specializing  tendencies  may  be 
noted. 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  gods,  however,  the  anthropologists 
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do  not  agree.  While  the  older  anthropology  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  them  as  segregations  from  the  great  animistic 
company  of  ghosts  and  spirits,73  Dr.  Lang  has  of  late  strongly, 
though  to  very  few  convincingly,  supported  the  theory  that 
'savage  supreme  beings',  such  as  the  Australian  Daramulun, 
originate  in  no  specialization  within  animistic  circles,  are  not 
spiritual  beings  at  all,  but  are  the  idealizations  of  the  savage 
himself,  as  conceived  by  himself.  Such  a  being  ' '  was  not  origin- 
ally differentiated  as  'spirit'  or  'not  spirit'.  He  is  a  Being,  con- 
ceived of  without  the  question  of  'spirit'  or  'no  spirit'  being 
raised;  perhaps  he  was  originally  conceived  of  before  that 
question  could  be  raised  by  men.  When  we  call  the  Supreme 
Being  of  savages  a  'spirit'  we  introduce  our  own  animistic 
ideas  into  a  conception  where  it  may  not  have  originally  existed. 
If  the  god  is  'the  savage  himself  raised  to  the  ntjl  power'  so 
much  the  less  of  a  spirit  is  he."74  A  very  questionable  proof 
and  illustration  of  this  theory  is  the  case  of  Daramulun.  Mr. 
Howitt  Vrites  thus :  ' '  This  supernatural  being,  by  whatever 
name  he  is  known,  is  represented  as  having  at  one  time  dwelt 
on  the  earth,  but  afterwards  to  have  ascended  to  a  land  beyond 
the  sky,  where  he  still  remains,  observing  mankind.  As  Dara- 
mulun, he  is  said  to  be  able  to  'go  anywhere  and  do  anything.' 
He  can  be  invisible;  but  when  he  makes  himself  visible,  it 
is  in  the  form  of  an  old  man  of  the  Australian  race.  He  is  evi- 
dently everlasting,  for  he  existed  from  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  and  he  still  lives.  But  in  being  so,  he  is  merely  in  the 
state  in  which,  these  aborigines  believe,  everyone  would  be  if 
not  prematurely  killed  by  evil  magic.  Combining  the  statements 
of  the  legends  and  the  teachings  of  the  ceremonies,  I  see,  as 
the  embodied  idea,  a  venerable  kindly  Headman  of  a  tribe, 
full  of  knowledge  and  tribal  wisdom,  and  all-powerful  in  magic, 
of  which  he  is  the  source,  with  virtues,  failings,  and  passions, 
such  as  the  aborigines  regard  them.  Such,  I  think,  they  picture 
the  All-Father  to  be,  and  it  is  most  difficult  for  one  of  us  to 
divest  himself  of  the  tendency  to  endow  such  a  supernatural 


73  See,  e.g.,  Jevons,  op.  cit.,  p.  175 ;  Im  Thurn,  in  Journ.  Anthrop.  Instit., 
XI,  374;   and   Tylor,  as  quoted  above,   note   64. 

™  Lang,  Making  of  Eelig.,  p.  187. 
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being  with  a  nature  quasi-divine,  if  not  altogether  so — divine 
nature  and  character."75  Later  on,  indeed,  with  the  popular- 
ization of  ghost  and  spirit  worship,  such  a  Being  as  this  All- 
Father  would  by  analogy  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  spirit  and 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  other  "non-original  gods  that  were 
once  ghosts."70 

The  best  thing  to  be  done,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  question,  is  to  speak  of  the  following  kinds  of  gods :  original 
gods  who  are  Supreme  Fathers  and  non-animistic ;  gods  who 
were  originally  ghosts  or  other  spirits,  and  are  not  Supreme 
Fathers,  and  who  appear  in  great  number  as  local  deities,  or 
as  tutelary  deities  of  sections  of  the  community,  or  as  tutelary 
deities  of  individuals;77  lastly,  original  gods  who  became  anim- 
istic by  analogy.  Now,  in  any  class  the  element  of  individuality 
or  specialization,  and  so  of  the  rarity  that  makes  for  wonder, 
is  distinctly  present.  Two  particular  cases,  however,  should  be 
noted.  In  the  first  place,  in  whatever  way  the  god  arises,  he 
is  universally  distinguished  from  the  animistic  crowd  by  his 
benign  intentions  toward  men  and  even  helpful  offices  in  their 
behalf.  Such  goodness,  though,  does  not  produce  intimacy  in 
the  popular  breast  to  anywhere  near  the  degree  that  intimacy 
is  precipitated  by  the  malignity  of  the  demons.  The  good  god 
means,  to  the  savage,  the  harmless  god,  whom  he  need  not  worry 
about  in  the  course  of  his  struggles  against  the  torments  of  the 
fiends.78  The  air  of  remoteness  which  is  thus  attendant  upon 
the  segregation  of  the  god,  and  which  is  rather  fostered  than 
otherwise  by  the  esoteric  teachings  of  the  initiation  ceremonies 
described  by  Howitt,  and  Spencer  and  Gillen,  will  possess  a 
double  tendency, — toward  both  awe  and  neglect.  The  sense  of 
wonder  lags  under  such  conditions.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
continually  present  to  the  popular  consciousness,  there  is,  in- 
deed, a  rarity  about  the  great  gods;  but  so  great  is  the  remote- 
ness that  makes  the  rarity  that  the  wonder  becomes  more  and 


75  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  London   1904, 
pp.  500-501. 

70  Lang,  Making  of  Eelig.,  pp.  189,  190. 

77  Cf.  Jevons,  op.  cit.,  p.  163. 

78  In  some  cases  the  neglect  may  be  clue  to  other  causes.     See  Jevons, 
op.  cit.,  p.  181. 
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more  a  thing  of  special  or  esoteric  resuscitation.  The  vividness 
of  wonder  is  proportioned  to  the  immediate  and  striking  contra- 
vention of  familiar  experiences,  to  the  interruption  of  the 
affairs  of  men  and  women  in  their  intimate  surroundings  and 
offices.  By  the  unlearned  peasant,  as  well  as  by  the  ignorant 
savage,  the  wonder  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  for  instance,  is 
felt  far  more  and  far  oftener  than  the  wonder  of  a  creation 
story.  But  peasant  and  savage  both  experience,  at  times  of 
religious  initiation  or  celebration,  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  and 
remote.  Thus  the  greater  gods  are  always  a  source  of  wonder 
to  the  human  breast;  but  a  source  that  is  often  quiescent,  and 
the  power  of  which  is  latent  until  revivified  by  special  con- 
ditions of  social  custom,  or  by  particular  circumstances  of 
individual  moment. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  original  Su- 
preme Father  of  Dr.  Lang's  argument  derives  no  wonder  from 
spiritual  sources  until  far  on  in  his  downward  career.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  possesses  no  wonder  of  his  own.  The  awe  and 
reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded,  the  secret  nature  of  his 
rites,  and  the  mystery  of  his  revelation,79  all  indicate  conditions 
eminently  favorable  to,  if  not  the  actual  presence  of,  wonder. 
Indeed,  the  wonder  attaching  to  him  is  in  all  probability  far 
greater  than  could  ever  be  derived  from  his  alliance  with  the 
commonplace  crowd  of  spirits  and  ghosts.  Dr.  Lang  himself 
claims  that  with  the  rise  of  ghost-worship  the  All-Father  becomes 
more  and  more  an  indifferent  and  little  regarded  power.80 
Again,  the  powers  of  Daramulun,  Baiame,  and  the  like,  are  such 
as  indicate  a  wonderful  nature.  It  will  be  necessary  in  a 
few  moments  to  show  that  the  magicians  are  supposed  to  derive 
their  extraordinary  gifts  from  the  gods,  who  are  represented 
as  the  sole  source  of  all  such  gifts.  The  tale  of  the  other  powers 
of  the  gods,  equally  out  of  the  ordinary,  equally  unique  and 
limited  to  themselves,  may  be  found  in  the  passage  in  Howitt 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.81  There  may  be  won- 
der without  spirits;  and  many  a  wonderful  tribal  hero  or  head- 


79  Howitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  489  ff. 

so  Lang,  Making  of  Eelig.,  pp.  XX,  190. 

si  See  above,  p.  191. 
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man,  idealized  by  tradition  and  exaggerated  by  piety,  becomes 
a  spirit  only  with  the  rise  of  the  rival  spirits  in  popular  regard. 

The  segregation  of  the  god  is  paralleled,  and  undoubtedly 
also  increased,  by  the  segregation  of  his  special  mortal  servant, 
the  priest.  The  relation  of  priest  and  magician  in  primitive  life 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  undeniable 
that  in  many  races  individuals  are  found  who  combine  the  func- 
tions of  priest  and  sorcerer^  and  that  in  many  highly  developed 
priesthoods  of  civilized  nations  the  priest  retains  certain  powers 
undeniably  of  magical  origin,  it  is  equally  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  notable  struggle  in  advanced  communities  between 
priest  and  sorcerer,  between  magic  and  religion,  is  duplicated 
among  the  lower  races  in  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  med- 
icine-man to  the  shrewd,  crafty,  untruthful,  and  unscrupulous 
charlatan,  who  holds  no  office  of  public  trust,  but  preys  upon 
the  simple  and  ignorant.  Francis  La  Flescher  has  eloquently 
insisted  on  this  opposition;  and  has  shown  clearly  how  the 
venality  of  the  charlatan,  and  his  readiness  to  perform  for  a 
consideration,  have  always  obscured  in  the  eyes  of  strangers 
the  real  religion  and  high  idealism  of  the  sacred  and  secretive 
office  of  the  priest.82  Exactly  what  this  state  of  affairs  may 
mean — whether  the  priest  has  evolved  from  the  magician,  or 
the  two,  separate  and  distinguishable  in  the  beginning,  have 
in  the  course  of  later  development  mutually  borrowed  the  powers 
of  each  other,  while  still  maintaining  an  antagonism  of  offices — 
is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  specialists.  For  present 
purposes  the  best  must  be  made  of  a  bad  matter  by  regarding 
the  two  offices  separately. 

Aside  from  the  specialization  of  the  office,  which  in  itself 
is  a  strong  factor  of  rarity,  there  are  other  conditions — in  part, 
perhaps,  aspects  of  this  segregation — that  indubitably  produce  a 
tendency  toward  the  wonderful.  For  one  thing,  the  close  relation 
between  the  offices  of  king  and  priest,83  so  often  amounting  to 
identity,  doth  hedge  them  mutually  with  a  supreme  dignity  and 


82  Journal   of   American   Folk-Lore,   XVIII,   274;    cf.   J evens,   p.   289; 
Lang,  Making  of  Eelig.,  p.  183;  Frazer,  I,  64. 

83  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  Index  under  ' '  Kings  as  Gods ' ' ;  Jevons,  p.  275  ff. 
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awful  sanctity.  Again,  the  function  of  mediating  between  man 
and  god,  of  supplying  the  necessary  channel  of  supplication  and 
communication,  is  always  a  present  reminder  of  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  the  deity's  agent.  But  greater  than  either 
of  these  is  the  possession  by  the  priest  of  actually  divine  power, 
received  by  him  as  the  representative  and  chief  servitor  of  the 
god.  "  Among  his  associates  he  is  looked  upon  as  set  apart 
from  other  men  by  the  divinity  which  chooses  him  for  its  agent, 
or  dwells  within  him.  In  the  Polynesian  Islands  this  is  forcibly 

expressed  in  the  terms  applied  to  the  native  priests,  pia  atua, 

i 

'god  boxes',  receptacles  of  divinity;  and  amama,  'open  mouths', 
for  through  them  the  god  speaks,  not  their  own  selves."84 — The 
chief  evidence  of  this  power,  and  often  the  origin  of  the  claim 
to  the  priestly  office,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  wonder  to  be  met  with  in  primitive  life.  This  remarkable 
evidence,  distinguished  by  a  rarity  and  fearful  intensity  appro- 
priate to  its  character  as  a  propaedeutic  to  one  of  the  rarest 
of  offices,  is  that  body  of  phenomena  nowadays  studied  under 
the  various  heads  of  suggestion,  hypnotism,  mesmerism,  neuro- 
pathy, psychical  phantasms,  pneumatische  Erfahrungen,  and  the 
like.  The  uncritical  mind  and  narrow  consciousness  of  the  sav- 
age lay  him  open  to  such  experiences  in  a  degree  hardly  as  yet 
realized ;  and,  among  the  members  of  the  horde,  the  neurotic  who 
is  the  greatest  adept  in  trance,  nervous  convulsions,  hysteria, 
and  the  whole  range  of  that  sort  of  thing,  is  regarded  as  a  sacred 
and  inspired  character.  "These  inspired  seers  represent  the 
priesthood  of  every  primitive  religion.  They  cultivate  [mystic 
power]  and  preserve  it,  and  in  them  the  missionaries  of  higher 
faiths  have  ever  found  their  most  resolute  foes  and  successful 
opponents.  The  reason  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  shaman  has 
himself  been  face  to  face  with  God,  has  heard  His  voice,  and 
felt  His  presence.  His  faith  therefore  is  real,  and  cannot  be 
shaken  by  any  argument.  He  may  indeed,  and  he  generally 
does,  assist  his  public  performances  with  some  trickery,  some 
thaumaturgy;  but  that  this  is  merely  superadded  for  effect  is 
proved  by  the  general  custom  that  when  one  such  adept  is  ill 


s^Brinton,  op.  cit.,  p.  58;  cf.  Frazer,  I,  249. 
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or  in  straits  he  will  solicit  the  aid  of  another. "sr>  Moreover,  it 
may  be  noted,  the  very  addition  of  such  thaumaturgy  indicates 
the  general  atmosphere  of  wonder  in  which  the  whole  per- 
formance is  witnessed.  Here,  at  least,  is  a  power  distinctly 
immediate  in  its  interruption  of  the  usual  courses  of  daily 
affairs,  whether  it  be  experienced  by  the  layman  or  by  the 
priest.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  stronger  stimulus 
to  wonder  than  these  strange  and  awful  experiences,  wrung 
from  within  our  owrn  selves,  or  particularly  evident  (in  their 
intense  disturbances  of  ordinary  vocations)  in  the  vivid  con- 
tortions of  the  adepts;  nor  would  it  be  altogether  fanciful  to 
attempt  philosophically  to  trace  all  wonder  back  to  these  mystic 
and  mysterious,  even  as  yet  only  partly  understood,  eruptions 
of  a  subliminal  life.  Short  even  of  a  speculative  attempt,  an 
actually  empirical  demonstration  of  such  an  origin  might  be  made 
with  the  aid  of  that  pile  of  evidence  which  has  been  gathered  for 
establishing  the  foundation  of  religion  in  such  experiences.  Of 
all  the  tendencies  for  wonder,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest, 
if  it  be  not  the  common  source  of  all. 

The  magician,  also,  delves  in  these  mysterious  effects  of  an 
unknown,  misunderstood  mental  pathology.  Dr.  Stoll,  in  his 
eminently  suggestive,  if  not  exhaustive  work,  Suggestion  und 
Hypnotismus  in  der  Volkerpsychologie  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig  1904), 
has  traced  the  evidence  through  many  races  and  ages.  Among 
the  Australians,  for  instance,  he  finds  the  Boyl-yas  are  endowed 
with  powers  in  which  the  possible  and  impossible  are  mixed 
without  critical  regard.  As  a  particular  indication  of  the  sug- 
gestion-nature of  the  activity  of  the  magicians,  he  cites  the 
manner  in  which  they  obtain  their  powers.86  M.  Mauss,  in  an 
exhaustive  article,  L'Origine  des  pouvoirs  magiques  dans  les 
societes  Australiennes,87  clearly  shows  this  suggestive  nature  of 
initiation.  The  prevailing  method  of  acquiring  the  art  is,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  revelation  by  the  dead,  by  spirits  or 


85  Brinton,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

se  Stoll,  op.  cit.,  pp.  113  ff.;  cf.  Crawley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23,  24. 
87  Scale  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sect.  Beligieuses,  Paris  1904,  pp. 
14  ff. 
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mythic  personages,  by  more  complex  forms.88  Mr.  Howitt,  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  work  already  cited,  gives  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  making  of  medicine-men;  suggestion  and  thauma- 
turgy  play  the  leading  roles.  Moreover,  the  powers  of  the  magi- 
cian are  equalled  by  the  weirdness  of  his  initiation.  ' '  The  power 
of  the  doctor  is  only  circumscribed  by  the  range  of  his  fancy. 
He  communes  with  spirits,  takes  aerial  flights  at  pleasure,  kills 
or  cures,  is  invulnerable  and  invisible  at  will,  and  controls  the 
elements."89  Howitt  mentions  his  powers  as:  supernatural 
powers,  healing  and  causing  disease,  magical  practices,  rain- 
making,  clairvoyant  power,  spirit  mediumship,  special  forms  of 
magic,  and  the  possession  of  songs  of  enchantment.90  Thus,  the 
magician,  as  well  as  the  priest,  is  the  recipient  and  agent  of 
powers  that  distinctly  lift  him  above  his  fellows  as  a  man  of 
wonder  and  worker  of  marvels. 

The  fact  of  social  separateness  is  here  also.  In  spite  of  the 
common  possession  by  the  members  of  his  tribe  of  neuropathic 
experiences,  the  shaman  is  universally  distinguished  by  actual 
differences  of  conduct  and  appearance,  as  well  as  by  the  exer- 
cise of  superior  powers.  Not  only  has  the  wizard,  for  instance, 
the  power  of  communicating  with  spirits  during  waking  hours, 
while  the  ordinary  mortal  can  meet  such  only  in  sleep,91  but, 
as  M.  Mauss  indicates,  "he  feels  himself  different  and  does  not 
lead  the  same  life,  as  much  from  the  necessity  of  imposing  upon 
others  as  because  he  imposes  upon  himself, — particularly  because 
he  fears  to  lose  the  extraordinarily  fugitive  qualities  acquired. 
He  becomes,  he  remains,  he  is  obliged  to  continue  'another.'  He 
has  in  part  a  'new  soul.'  He  is  a  being  whom  society  makes 
expand,  and  he  himself  must  develop  his  personality  until  some- 
times it  is  almost  confounded  with  that  of  the  'superior  be- 
ings.' "92  The  strenuous  forms  of  initiation,  so  carefully 
guarded,  in  themselves  show  the  attitude  adopted  toward  the 
office  and  its  powers.  But  a  still  further  and  extremely  cogent 


ss  See  Journ.   Am.  Folk-Lore,  XVIII,   327. 

89  Frazer,  op.  cit.,  I,  73. 

so  Op.  cit.,  Ch.  VII. 

9i  Lang,  Making  of  Belig.,  p.  49. 

02  J.  A.  F.,  XVIII,  327. 
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factor  supports  the  argument  for  a  wonder-tendency  in  this 
place;  and  that  is  the  character  of  the  belief  in  the  powers  of 
the  magician.  There  is  here  just  that  room  for  slight  doubt  that 
is  the  best  growing-ground  for  wonder.  The  belief  of  the  savage 
in  magic  may  indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  be  said  to  be  implicit; 
but  there  are  nevertheless  certain  circumstances  that  undermine 
that  implicitness,  though  the  contrary  forces  may  seldom  or 
never  reach  the  expression  of  skepticism.  I  quote  from  Spencer 
and  Gillen.  ' '  Whilst  living  in  close  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
spending  the  days  and  nights  amongst  them  in  their  camps  while 
they  were  preparing  for  and  then  enacting  their  most  sacred 
ceremonies,  and  talking  to  them  day  after  day,  collectively  and 
individually,  we  were  constantly  impressed  with  the  idea,  as 
probably  many  others  have  been  before,  that  one  blackfellow 
will  often  tell  you  that  he  can  and  does  do  something  magical, 
whilst  all  the  time  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  cannot,  and 
yet  firmly  believes  that  some  other  man  can  really  do  it.  In  order 
that  his  fellows  may  not  be  considered  in  this  respect  as  superior 
to  himself  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  what  is  really  a  fraud,  but 
in  course  of  time  he  may  even  come  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  fraud  which  he  is  practising  upon  himself  and  his  fel- 
lows. "93  Is  there  a  more  common  or  fruitful  source  of  wonder 
than  this  disbelief  in  one's  own  powers  but  fearful  belief  in 
those  of  others  ?04  Is  there  any  more  fecund  ground  of  supersti- 
tion to-day?  Is  not  this  state,  preeminently  human  in  its  sub- 
servience to  custom  and  pathetic  deceit,  the  half-conscious  but 
strenuously  unacknowledged  state  in  which  every  spiritualist 
and  mystic  finds  himself  to-day,  even  as  Paracelsus  and  Empedo- 
cles  found  themselves  centuries  ago?  Verily,  this  is  the  secret 
mark  of  the  wonder-lover  and  the  wonder-worker!  Nor  is 
there  need  of  further  words  to  clarify  the  wonder-tendency  of 
the  primitive  magician. 

When  magic  becomes  'magical,'  it  becomes  marvellous.  When 
one  is  inclined  to  believe,  against  his  better  knowledge,  that  the 
magician  or  witch  possesses  a  power  over  affairs  that  is  dis- 
tinctly a  contravention  of  usual  fact,  i.e.,  natural  law,  the  wizard 


tfative  Tribes,  etc.,  p.  130. 

Cf.  Crawley,  op.  cit.,  p.  86;  Howitt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  411,  533. 
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is  elevated  to  the  higher  realm  of  marvel.  A  word  as  to  how 
this  step  is  taken.  The  case  is  briefly  presented  as  follows :  ' '  A 
curious  instance  of  the  continued  influence  of  magic  over  reli- 
gions and  races  who  have  discarded  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
belief  that  inferior  peoples  and  faiths  conquered  by  such  higher 
races  possess  greater  magical  powers.  *  *  *  Hence  resort  is 
made  to  members  of  the  inferior  race  by  their  superiors  when 
they  wish  diseases  cured  or  injuries  to  be  subtly  avenged.  In 
this  way  the  Dravidians  of  India,  the  rude  races  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  Finns  and  Laps,  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies, 
are  regarded  respectively  by  Hindus,  Mohammedan  Malays, 
Scandinavians,  and  Christian  whites  as  having  powerful  magic. 
So,  too,  the  ancient  Greeks  regarded  the  Thessalians,  and  medi- 
aeval Christians  the  pagans  of  the  north,  or  stole  in  secret  to 
the  ghettos  where  the  despised  Jew  was  supposed  to  practise 
his  strong  magic. '  '95  As  Jevons  sums  it  up  :  "  Hence  the  more 
civilised  race  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  this  extraordinary 
fact,  namely,  that  things  which  they  know  to  be  supernatural 
are  commonly  and  deliberately  brought  about  by  members  of 
the  other  race."98  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  our  description  of  the  psychology  of  the  marvel- 
lous than  this  case  which  so  perfectly  fits  what  was  laid  down 
on  that  subject  in  the  previous  chapter.97 

Finally,  there  is  still  another  factor,  which,  while  indicating 
a  general  perception  by  the  rude  mind  of  whatever  is  abnormal 
or  strange,  provides  for  the  particular  isolation  of  priest  and 
magician.  I  mean  taboo,  the  institution  of  the  "strongly 
marked."  Whatever  its  origin,  whether  in  fear,  or  holiness,  or 
the  merely  strange  and  abnormal,  or  what  not,98  taboo  incor- 
porates the  specializing  tendency  of  the  mind  in  a  custom 
provocative  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  indicative  of  high 
authority.  As  such,  taboo  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  custom  in 
harmony  with  the  other  specializing  tendencies  that  count 


»5  Maceulloch,  J.  A.,  "Religion  (Temple  Primers),  London  1904,  p.  66. 

96  Jevons,  p.   37;   cf.  Gomme,  Ethnology  in  Folklore,  New  York   1892, 
Chap.  III. 

97  See  above,  especially  pp.  143  if. 

08  Cf.  Jevons,  Chaps.  VI,  VII,  VIII;   Crawley,   op.  cit.,  vid.   Index. 
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for  wonder,  and  as  particularly  supplementing  and  sanctifying, 
or  at  least  certifying,  them  by  a  common  and  social  reverence 
which  is  recognized  and  scrupulously  observed  by  every  member 
of  the  community.  Indeed,  if  there  were  more  space  at  our  dis- 
posal, it  might  be  shown  that  just  as  the  Dakotans  applied  the 
term  wakan  to  "everything  extraordinary  or  immense,  out  of 
the  course  of  nature,  and  especially  to  everything  sacred  or 
divine,"99  so  the  custom  of  taboo,  universal  and  common  as  it  is, 
marks  by  its  associations  of  awe  and  reverence  the  germ  of  the 
recognition  of  that  which,  because  it  appears  to  transcend  nat- 
ural law,  carries  one  into  the  realms  of  marvelling.  As  the  spir- 
itual explanation  of  the  unusual  became  rarer,  and  reflection 
commoner,  taboo  must  have  become  more  and  more  the  pronun- 
ciamento  of  the  unknown  and  inexplicable.  In  its  application 
to  priest  and  magician,  at  any  rate,  may  be  seen  its  conscious 
employment  in  some  such  meaning,  still  further  isolating  the 
sanctity  and  wonder  it  certifies. 

' 

All  the  specializing  tendencies  so  far  noticed  have  been  be- 
liefs incorporated  in  practices  or  individuals.  There  is  one 
other,  and  last,  and,  for  the  student  of  literature,  chief,  tendency 
that  makes  for  wonder  and  marvel  and  contravenes  the  negative 
results  of  our  contemplation  of  Vierkandt's  composite  of  prim- 
itive mind.  This,  also,  is  a  specializing  tendency;  but  of  quite 
another  kind.  For  it  is  subjective;  it  is  not  on  institution.  It 
partakes  also  of  a  certain  sort  of  generalization;  for  it  has  the 
effect  of  raising  the  individual  into  a  typical  greatness  and 
universal  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  the  mental  factor  concerned 
in  the  elevation  of  gods  and  priests  and  magicians,  and  of  the 
neuropathic  experiences  of  taboo,  to  an  impressive  importance 
above  the  ordinary  and  commonplace.  These  are  all  children 
of  exaggeration.  Exaggeration  has  lifted  them  all  up  into  nota- 
bility; exaggeration  has  crowned  priests,  and  endowed  magi- 
cians; has  magnified  the  gods,  and  intensified  fits  of  ecstasy, 
and  elaborated  the  realm  of  taboo.  It  has  been  the  more  or 
less  unconscious  creator  of  wonderful  beliefs  and  forms  and 
offices.  But  it  has  not  stopped  there:  it  has  found  expression 


n»  Brnton,  op.  cit.,  p.   61. 
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elsewhere.  Indeed  it  is  with  a  further  expression  of  the  habit 
of  exaggerating  that  we  come  at  last  upon  the  dynamic  force 
of  wonder,  by  which,  as  into  an  entangling  web,  the  objects 
and  cases  of  wonder,  already  noted  as  customs  and  beliefs,  are 
woven.  Exaggeration  employs  this  further  expression  in  its 
common,  every-day  practice  of  talking  and  telling  and  recount- 
ing the  multitude  of  passing  experiences  and  past  experiences. 
And  into  the  tale  are  woven  the  wonder-stock  of  custom  and 
belief,  of  god  and  priest,  of  magician  and  the  "magical,"  of 
trance  and  wakan.  Tales  of  the  gods  themselves  are  rehearsed; 
the  magician  is  now  the  subject,  now  the  machinery  of  the 
recital.  The  seeing  of  the  dead  motives  the  wonder-tale;  and 
exaggeration  makes  untruth  true.  Exaggeration  is  the  most 
primitive  form  of  imagination;  its  employment  is  the  first  evi- 
dence of  plasticity,  of  freedom  in  that  stiff  imaginative  faculty 
already  noticed.  As  such,  exaggeration  is  the  first  door  opening 
into  that  ideal  realm  of  the  marvellous  spoken  of  in  the  previous 
chapter;  and  thus,  too,  it  becomes  the  gateway  of  wonder  into 
literature.100  All  the  tendencies,  all  the  cases  noted  so  far,  are 
but  the  colors  and  tones  present  to  the  hand  of  exaggeration  as 
it  spins  its  web  of  romance, — as  it  disports  freely  in  tale  and 
legend,  until  a  critical  age  regards  it  with  a  cold  and  disapprov- 
ing eye,  and  an  empirical  science  rings  the  first  knell  of  the 
imaginative  interpretation  of  life. 

We  shall  see  this  power  working  upon  the  memory  of  cele- 
brated gods,  priests,  and  magicians.  Howitt  says  of  one  of  his 
native  informants:  "The  man's  information  as  to  the  customs 
of  his  tribe,  and  especially  as  to  the  initiation  ceremonies,  I 
found  to  be  very  accurate,  but  it  was  when  he  began  to  speak 
of  the  magical  powers  of  the  old  men  of  the  past  generation 
that  I  found  his  coloring  to  be  too  brilliant,  and  more  especially 
as  regarded  his  tribal  father,  the  last  great  warrior-magician 
of  the  tribe.  In  his  exaggeration  of  the  exploits  of  this  man  one 
might  see  an  instructive  example  of  how  very  soon  an  heroic 
halo  of  romance  begins  to  gather  around  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead. ' >101  We  shall  see  the  same  power  working  upon 


100  Cf.  above,  Chap.  II,  pp.  142,  153-156,  159. 

101  Op.  cit.,  p.  357;  cf.  also  p.  444.     (The  italics  in  the  text  are  mine.) 
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mere  tales  of  adventure,  the  classic  example  being  perhaps  the 
wonder-tales  of  the  Polynesian  Omai  upon  his  return  from 
Europe  to  the  South  Seas.102  What  marvels  were  his  to  tell !  Of 
how  the  English  had  ships  as  big  as  his  native  island,  and  guns 
so  big  that  many  men  might  sit  inside  of  them!  Everything 
was  big,  very  big!  So  a  child's  imagination  begins  by  convert- 
ing magnificently  his  experiences  into  indescribable  'bigness'. 
Again,  we  shall  see  exaggeration  extended  by  analogy  from 
familiar  to  unfamiliar  fields,  until  all  the  world  of  internal  and 
external  experiences  is  conquered  by  the  advancing  power.  Then, 
indeed,  the  universe  will  be  subject  to  wonder:  and  the  dynasty 
of  the  marvellous  will  last  for  centuries.  Yet  further:  with 
the  wonders  of  exaggeration  fully  established,  we  shall  see  the 
beginning  of  the  failure  of  its  power,  and  of  the  decay  of  its 
throne,  through  the  gradual  assertion  of  those  very  mental  pro- 
cesses that  in  the  previous  chapter  were  described  as  inimical  to 
wonder.  Within  the  ideal  realm  of  story-telling,  rarities  will 
cease  to  be  rare  through  repetition;  marvels  will  be  destroyed 
by  an  advancing  sophistry;  unbelief  will  raise  the  ridiculous 
where  once  all  was  awe;  reason  will  succeed  imagination;  and 
a  new  day  and  power  will  be  born  from  the  old.  But  in  both 
days  the  mind  of  man  in  its  ebb  and  flow  of  wonder  will  remain 
the  same;  and  each  ebb  tide  will  give  way  to  a  new  flood  of 
marvel. 

The  preliminary  field  of  wonder  has  now  been  more  or  less 
adequately  covered.  The  dynamic  power  that  is  to  make  the 
literature  of  wonder  has  been  named;  the  tendencies  of  belief 
and  custom  assisting  that  power  have  been  indicated;  the  con- 
trary tendencies  have  been  unfolded  at  greater  length;  in  both 
sets,  the  actual  materials  present  to  the  exercise  of  the  dynamic 
power  have  been  suggested :  thus  we  possess  an  indication  of  the 
directions  in  which  we  may  expect  to  find  the  practice  of  wonder. 
A  previous  chapter  has  supplied  us  with  a  description  of  the 
complex  mental  operations  of  wonder  and  marvel  and  their  allied 
states:  thus  we  possess  a  means  of  appraising  the  wonder- value 
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of  whatever  we  examine.  Impulse,  tendencies,  materials,  stand- 
ards of  judgment, — all  these  are  now  at  hand.  "We  are  in  position 
to  go  forward  into  the  actual  fields  of  literary  beginnings  and 
search  for  wonder  and  marvel.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this 
application  in  one  of  the  lower  fields, — the  Australian;  to  note 
there  the  special  conditions  under  which  the  general  processes 
are  at  work,  and  to  examine  these  processes  at  work  in  myth  and 
legend. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WONDER    IN    CENTRAL    AUSTRALIAN    BELIEF    AND    STORY. 

Discussion  of  sources — General  cultural  conditions  of  Cen- 
tral Australians;  identity  among  tribes;  low  stage  of  culture 
— In  such  a  stage  the  forces  against  wonder  strongly  present 
— More  important  to  regard  the  forces  making  for  wonder — 
General  crowd  of  spirits  not  wonderful  to  natives — Particular 
spirits  and  wonder — No  gods — Other  particular  spirits — Magi- 
cian and  wonder;  segregation  and  initiation;  extraordinary 
powers;  deceit;  exaggeration — Totemie  traditions  and  legends 
— Heroic  and  aitiological  legends — Wonder  in  the  heroic — 
Combination  of  animal  and  human  characteristics — The  inmin- 
tera,  Churinga,  and  Wollunqua — Character  of  the  legends  as  a 
whole — The  beginning  of  wonder  in  literature — Summary:  the 
relation  between  the  beginnings  of  wonder  and  of  literature. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  previous  chapter  it  was  promised 
that  the  danger  of  unreliable  information  concerning  savage 
races  would  be  met  by  a  careful  selection  of  cases  from  the 
works  of  trained  ethnologists.  It  is  a  notable  and  encouraging 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  within  the  last  seven  years  there 
have  been  made  upon  the  culture  of  very  primitive  races  most 
careful  and  discriminating  researches.  The  natives  of  south- 
east, central,  and  north-central  Australia  have  been  described 
by  trained  observers  in  three  long  and  invaluable  works  which 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  histories  of  primitive  man. 
Of  these  three  English  books  that  of  A.  W.  Howitt1  should  be 
mentioned  first,  because,  although  in  its  present  form  it  bears 
the  imprint  of  a  date  later  than  one  of  the  other  two,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  final  edition  of  an  older  series  of  articles  long 
since  famous  under  the  names  of  their  authors,  Howitt  and 
Pison.  The  other  two  books  have  been  received  with  an  en- 
thusiasm hardly  second  to  the  gratitude  all  ethnologists  owe 
to  Howitt  and  Fison.  Two  other  names  are  now  linked  as  col- 
laborators in  this  field;  Spencer  and  Gillen  have  become  as 
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familiar  to  ethnological  footnotes  as  the  other  famous  pair.  In 
1899  appeared  their  first  publication,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Australia;  and  five  years  later  the  companion  volume,  The 
Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  made  its  bulky  way  into 
immediate  favor.  It  is  from  these  works,  so  opportunely  at 
hand,  and  especially  from  the  one  last  named,  that  the  data 
for  the  present  discussion  of  wonder  and  marvel  in  Australian 
belief  and  story  are  selected.  So  exhaustive  are  the  works  that 
it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  step  beyond  them  to  the  less  trust- 
worthy sources  of  earlier  and  untrained  observation. 

Before  undertaking  the  direct  examination  of  the  collected 
myths  and  legends  of.  some  of  the  Australian  tribes,  it  will  be 
proper  to  enter  into  a  short  discussion  of  the  general  economic 
and  religious  conditions  of  the  individual  tribes  that  are  to 
fall  under  the  present  view.  Thus  may  be  avoided  that  unfor- 
tunate lack  of  definition  of  particular  cultural  strata  so  wisely 
deprecated  by  Professor  Dewey,2  and  so  thoroughly  destructive 
to  a  history  of  the  sequences  of  any  one  tendency  or  class  of 
phenomena.  In  the  shifting  phantasmagoria  of  tendencies  that 
make  now  toward,  now  away  from,  wonder  and  marvel,  there 
is  need  enough  for  whatever  aid  can  be  had  from  careful  strat- 
ification of  economic  conditions;  while  the  only  satisfactory 
method  of  correlating  what  may  appear  as  the  different  stages 
of  the  development  of  wonder,  from  the  naive  creations  of  the 
mind  of  the  savage  to  the  sophisticated  productions  of  the  Greek 
romancers,  lies  not  in  the  application  of  descriptive  adjectives 
to  each  step,  but  in  the  determination  of  the  association  of  each 
step  with  definite  cultural  epochs. 

In  their  second  book  Spencer  and  Gillen  describe  the  social 
organization,  the  customs,  and  beliefs  of  the  aborigines  resident 
in  north-central  Australia  between  the  Macdonnell  ranges,  in 
the  center  of  the  continent,  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpenteria.  Their 
former  book  had  described  the  Arunta  and  Urabunna,  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Macdonnell  ranges.  The  chief  northern  tribes 
observed  were  the  Unmatjera,  Kaitish,  Warramunga,  and  Tjin- 
gilli.  In  their  progress  northward  the  authors  were  able  to  trace 
as  they  went  ' '  a  gradual  change  amongst  the  tribes  in  regard  to 


2  For  reference,  see  above,  p.  165,  note  15. 
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organization  and  beliefs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate 
a  fundamental  agreement  in  regard  to  certain  important  mat- 
ters."3 One  notable  agreement  was  the  universal  belief  that 
"ever}'  living  member  of  the  tribe  is  a  reincarnation  of  a  spirit 
ancestor."  "As  we  pass  northwards  we  find  the  Arunta  be- 
liefs and  customs  merging  into  those  of  the  Kaitish,  the  latter 
into  those  of  the  Warramunga,  Tjingilli,  and  Umbaia,  and  these 
again,  in  their  turn,  into  those  of  the  coastal  tribes,  the  Gnaji, 
Binbinga,  Anula,  and  Mara.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  in  the  south 
we  find  the  beliefs  of  the  Urabunna  tribe  agreeing  fundament- 
ally with  those  of  the  Arunta.  We  are  thus  able  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  radical  difference,  so  far  as  important 
beliefs  and  customs  are  concerned,  between  tribes  which  count 
descent  in  the  male  line,  and  others  which  count  it  in  the  female 
line.  .  .  .  Taking  every  class  of  evidence  into  account,  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  central  tribes,  which,  for  long  ages,  have  been  shielded  by 
their  geographical  isolation  from  external  influences,  have  re- 
tained the  most  primitive  form  of  customs  and  beliefs.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  imagine  the  beliefs  of  the  more  northern 
tribes  resulting  as  a  modification  of  original  ones,  more  or  less 
similar  to  those  now  held  by  the  central  tribes,  but  the  reverse 
process  is  not  conceivable."4  In  the  introductory  chapter  that 
follows,  the  authors  remark  emphatically  upon  "the  identity 
or  close  agreement  of  the  tribes  in  regard  to  important  customs 
and  beliefs."  This  appears  true  in  spite  of  the  geographical 
and  linguistic  isolation  of  the  tribes,  which  may  have  been,  as 
the  authors  surmise,  the  result  of  climatic  changes.6 

From  these  and  other  remarks  of  like  nature  throughout  the 
book,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  tribes  are  for  our  purposes 
in  practically  the  same  cultural  condition,  but  that  the  Arunta 
series  probably  offers  the  nearest  approach  to  that  older  culture 
from  which  they  must  all  have  descended.  Dr.  Frazer  has  main- 
tained that  the  Arunta  represent  the  savage  at  his  lowest  depth. 
Secluded  in  that  most  secluded  of  continents,  where  the  past 


3  N.  T.2  (=Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia),  xi. 

*N.  T.2,  xi. 

s  See  N.  T.2,  14,  for  summary  of  resemblances  and  differences. 
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seems  to  have  been  preserved  as  in  a  great  museum,  where 
types  of  flora  and  fauna  long  since  extinct  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  only  now  becoming  extinct, — isolated  in  that 
strangely  backward  continent,  the  Arunta  present  a  vast  con- 
trast, not  only  to  civilized  man,  but  even  to  many  savage  races. 
To  illustrate  that  contrast  Frazer  emphasizes  two  of  the  points 
brought  out  by  Spencer  and  Gillen.  It  appears  that  although 
these  Australians  suffer  much  from  the  cold,  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  them  to  use  as  garments  the  pelts  of  the  wild  beasts 
they  have  killed.  "They  huddle,  naked  and  shivering,  about 
little  fires,  into  which,  when  they  drop  off  to  sleep,  they  are 
apt  to  roll  and  scorch  themselves."  For  a  second  illustration, 
they  do  not  understand  the  true  physiology  of  sex,  but  imagine 
that  birth  is  due  to  the  entrance  of  ancestral  spirits  into  the 
bodies  of  the  women.6  Of  course  Dr.  Lang,  in  his  usual  breezy 
fashion,  insists  upon  "collaborating  by  suggesting  objections,"7 
but  in  the  matter  of  the  points  noted  his  success  is  more  rhetor- 
ical than  real.  For  the  rest,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  these 
tribes  are  all  in  the  hunting  stage,  and  the  lowest  at  that;  that 
their  implements  are  of  stone,  and  of  the  nature  "usually  de- 
scribed as  characteristic  of  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  man";8 
that  they  possess  no  pottery,  but  only  wooden  pitchis;  that  in 
the  matter  of  government  "there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  term 
'chief,'  or  even  head  of  the  tribe,  can  be  properly  applied;  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  of  the  elder  men,  the  heads 
of  local  groups,  who,  at  any  great  ceremonial  gathering  .  .  . 
take  the  lead  and  superintend  matters.  They  form,  as  it  were, 
an  inner  council  or  cabinet  and  completely  control  everything."9 
The  local  headmen  of  totemic  groups  normally  receive  their 
office  by  heredity;  but  the  office  is  concerned  chiefly  with  seeing 
to  the  performance  of  totemic  ceremonies.  "In  all  of  the  tribes 
there  is  a  division  into  local  groups,  which  occupy  certain  well- 
defined  areas  within  the  tribal  territory.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  one  man  being  regarded  as  the  owner  of  any  tract  of 


6  The  Origin  of  Totemism,  J.  G.  Frazer,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  71, 
p.  648. 

7  Id.,  pp.  1012  ff,  Mr.  Frazer 's  Theory  of  Totemism. 
s  N.  T.2,  Chap.  XXIII,  esp.  p.  635. 

»N.  T.2,  20,  21. 
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country.  In  every  case  the  unit  of  division  is  the  local  totemic 
group."10  Descent  is  reckoned  in  some  tribes  by  maternal,  in 
others  by  paternal,  rule.  The  marriage  customs  vary  from  in- 
dividual marriage  to  what  amounts  to  group  marriages  at  cer- 
tain times.11 

In  turning  to  speak  of  the  general  religious  conditions,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  those  tendencies  of  mental  operation  already 
noticed  as  working  rather  against,  than  for,  wonder,  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  exist  with  peculiar  force  among  a  people  so 
low  in  the  economic  scale  as  the  details  just  given  have  indi- 
cated. Among  them,  indeed,  there  is  to  be  met  no  conception 
of  an  unexceptional  regularity;  spirits  of  ancestors  are  as  com- 
mon as  men  and  women,  or  dogs  and  trees;  they  can  conceive 
of  no  natural  impossibility;  their  curiosity  passes  into  a  crude 
imagination,  severely  dominated  by  a  narrow  field  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  materials  of  the  past,  instead  of  into  a  discriminat- 
ing reflection;  credulity  and  belief  are  among  them  as  bigoted 
under  authority  as  conceivable,  or  as  their  incredulity  and  dis- 
belief are  under  the  absence  of  authority;  magic  is  their  "sci- 
ence," practised  to  a  certain  extent  by  everyone.  In  a  word, 
as  being  among  the  lowest  of  races,  these  Australian  tribes 
represent  in  greatest  degree  the  activity  of  all  those  tendencies 
which,  making  against  wonder,  have  been  ascribed  to  primitive 
man.  One  has  but  to  read  the  pages  of  Howitt  and  Spencer- 
Gillen  in  order  to  give  ready  assent  to  these  matters.  The  more 
important  task  is  to  inquire  how  far  operative  are  those  contrary 
tendencies  that  are  friendly  to  the  beginnings  and  development 
of  wonder.  In  the  directions  from  which  the  previous  chapter 
has  taught  us  to  look  for  manifestations  of  wonder,  is  there  any- 
thing to  be  observed ;  or  are  conditions  here  so  extremely  primitive 
as  to  give  no  hope  for  the  detection  of  wonder-elements  in  myth 
and  legend? 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  very  extended  view; 
for  in  the  previous  chapter  much  of  the  support  of  the  wonder- 
making  tendencies  was  drawn  from  the  very  works  we  are  now 
considering.  It  is  enough  to  mention  those  tendencies  again 


10  N.  T.2,  27.     See,  further,  Chap.  III. 
"  N.  T.2,  141. 
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and  emphasize  them  briefly  by  further  references  to  the  beliefs 
and  mental  attitudes  of  these  Australian  aborigines. 

The  universal  belief  in  spirit  ancestors  was  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  Certain  peculiarities  connected  with  this  belief 
must  now  be  noticed.  It  appears  that  the  common  belief  is  in 
a  great  body  of  spirit  individuals  who  were  derived  from  totemic 
ancestors  and  are  constantly  undergoing  reincarnation.  These 
totemic  ancestors  are  in  themselves  strange  creatures  and  of 
extraordinary  powers;  they  will  be  discussed  when  the  legends 
are  taken  up.  At  present,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  ancestors 
appear  far  more  marvellous  than  the  spirits  they  left  at  various 
centers;  the  latter,  indeed,  are  nothing  more  than  the  concep- 
tion of  the  'life'  of  the  individual  passing  on  from  one  incarna- 
tion to  another,  and  as  such  the  spirit  is  as  actual  a  part  -  of 
the  body  as  an  arm  or  leg,  and  far  more  necessary.  Aitiological 
these  spirits  may  even  be  called,  since  they  explain  the  phenom- 
ena of  procreation,  as  was  seen  above  in  the  quotation  from 
Frazer,  and  explicate  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  man.  "In 
the  Warramunga  tribe  the  women  are  very  careful  not  to  strike 
the  trunks  of  certain  trees  with  an  axe,  because  the  blow  might 
cause  spirit  children  to  emanate  from  them  and  enter  their 
bodies.  They  imagine  that  the  spirit  is  very  minute, — about 
the  size  of  a  small  grain  of  sand, — and  that  it  enters  the  woman 
through  the  navel  and  grows  within  her  into  the  child."12  The 
Arunta  leave  a  small  depression  on  one  side  of  the  burial  mound 
in  order  that  the  spirit  may  pass  in  and  out  to  visit  the  body.13 
Upon  the  death  of  a  man  his  spirit,  which  the  Urabunna  then 
call  kumpira,  goes  back  to  the  place  where  it  was  originally 
left  by  the  totemic  ancestor.  There  it  may  remain  for  some 
time;  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  reincarnated.14  Occasionally  the 
spirit  can  be  heard  making  a  low  kind  of  whistling  sound.15 
The  Binbinga  believe  that  both  men  and  women  can  see  the 
spirit  children  at  the  mungai  spots.16  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  sur- 
mised that  among  all  the  tribes  the  only  reason  that  would  be 


12  N.  T.2,  331. 
is  N.  T.2,  506. 
14  N.  T.2,  148. 
i5/&td.,  530. 
is  Ibid.,  171. 
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put  forward  for  the  invisibility  of  the  spirits  would  be  their 
minuteness.  A  small  grain  of  sand  passing  quickly  from  a  tree 
or  a  rock  into  a  woman's  navel  could  be  seen  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.17  Other  details  might  be  added,  which  would 
still  further  indicate  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  those  we  have  mentioned.  The  universality  of  the  spirits, 
their  commonness,  their  scientific  or  aitiological  aspect,  the  perfect 
and  matter-of-fact  belief  in  them,  the  materialistic  conception :  all 
these  suggest  nothing  of  wonder;  while  the  possible  visibility  of 
the  grain-like  'soul'  deprives  us  of  even  that  hopeful  source  of 
mystery — invisibility. 

There  are,  however,  certain  specialized  spirits  that  promise 
far  more  for  wonder.  These  special  spirits  are  not  subject 
to  reincarnation,  nor  are  their  form  and  size  undifferen- 
tiated  and  minute  as  a  grain  of  sand.  Rather,  they  have  the 
appearance  of  men,  and  possess  often  the  power  of  making 
medicine-men.  They  practically  amount  to  Alcheringa  men, 
and  possess  all  the  extraordinary  powers  usually  attributed  to 
such.  Among  the  Warramunga  a  spirit  called  puntidir,  who 
lives  out  in  the  Mulga  scrub,  is  said  to  make  medicine-men. 
Two  puntidir s,  for  instance,  after  killing  (by  magic)  a  sleeping 
native,  "cut  him  open  and  took  all  his  insides  out,  providing 
him,  however,  with  a  new  set,  and  finally,  they  put  a  little 
snake  inside  his  body,  which  endowed  him  with  the  powers 
of  a  medicine-man."18  Among  the  Arunta  the  same  kind  of 
spirit  individuals  are  called  iruntarinia.™  "In  the  Binbinga 
tribe  the  doctors  are  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  spirits,  who  are 
called  Mundadji  and  Munkaninji,  father  and  son."  A  story 
is  told  of  how  the  old  Mundaji  caught  a  native  by  the  neck, 
killed  him,  "cut  him  open,  right  down  the  middle  line,  took 
out  all  his  insides  and  exchanged  them  for  those  of  himself.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  At  the  same  time  he  put  a  number  of  sacred  stones  in  his 
body.  After  it  was  all  over,  Munkaninji  came  up  and  restored 
him  to  life,  told  him  that  he  was  now  a  medicine-man,  and 


"For  further  examples,  see  N.  T.2,   145,  150,  162,   163,   169,  170,  258, 
330,  421,  430,  431,  450,  451,  505,  513,  519,  527. 

is  N.  T.2,  484.    For  Alcheringa,  see  below,  p.  220. 

i»  For  a  full  description,  see  N.  T.i   (=  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia), Chap.  XV. 
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showed  him  how  to  extract  bones  and  other  forms  of  evil  magic 
out  of  men.  Then  he  took  him  away  up  into  the  sky  and  brought 
him  down  to  earth  close  to  his  own  camp,  where  he  heard  the 
natives  mourning  for  him,  thinking  he  was  dead.  For  a  long 
time  he  remained  in  a  more  or  less  dazed  condition,  but  grad- 
ually he  recovered  and  the  natives  knew  that  he  had  been  made 
into  a  medicine-man.  When  he  operates,  the  spirit  of  Munkan- 
inji  is  supposed  to  be  near  at  hand  watching  him,  unseen  of 
course  by  ordinary  people."20  Now  everything  here  points  to 
a  development  of  wonder.  The  specialization  in  itself  would 
suggest  it ;  the  extraordinary  powers,  the  spirit  being  considered 
as  a  great  source  of  magical  power  and  capable  of  bringing  the 
dead  to  life,  carrying  the  individual  up  into  the  sky,  etc.,  would 
further  indicate  it ;  the  esoteric  nature  of  the  experience,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  spirit  with  the  mysterious  medicine-man,  would 
render  the  presence  of  wonder  more  than  probable ;  the  obviously 
trance-like  condition  under  which  the  subject  sees  the  spirit, 
and  the  strong  air  of  deceptive  exaggeration  in  the  tale  of  the 
whole  encounter  as  set  forth  by  the  self-interested  doctor,  would 
beyond  doubt  win  a  gaping-  wonder  from  the  crowd ;  and,  finally, 
quite  in  line  with  our  previous  observations,  these  spirits,  as 
associated  in  the  popular  consciousness  with  mystery,  are,  un- 
like the  others  noted  above,  held  to  be  invisible  save  to  the  spe- 
cially and  wonderfully  initiated. 

From  spirits  it  is  a  short  step  to  gods.  Have  these  tribes 
any  conception  of  an  All-Father,  as  Dr.  Lang  would  like  to 
believe;  or  of  any  sort  of  a  deity?  What  Howitt  has  to  say 
upon  the  matter  has  already  been  quoted.  He  can  find  no 
grounds  for  assigning  to  the  tribes  of  southeast  Australia  any 
conception  of  divinity,  but  remarks  upon  the  difficulty  with 
which  a  modern  mind  avoids  attributing  a  sense  of  deity  to 
Mungan,  Nurrundere,  Baiame,  Daramulun,  and  the  like,  who 
are  all  spiritual  idealizations  of  those  great  and  ancient  head- 
men who,  with  extraordinary  powers,  created  man  and  formed 
the  features  of  the  landscape.21  These  beings,  supposed  to 


20  N.  T.2,  487.     See  also  pp.  488,'  501,  502. 

21  Howitt,  op.  cit.,  pp.   488  ff. 
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be  still  existing  as  spirits,  seem  to  be  practically  identical 
with  the  totemic  ancestors  of  the  tribes  visited  by  Spencer  and 
Gillen.  Of  these,  those  authors  remark:  "In  connection  with 
their  totemic  ancestors  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  apparently 
no  indication  of  the  development  of  beliefs  which  might  lead 
ultimately  to  the  association  with  one  or  other  of  them  of  spe- 
cial attributes  resulting  in  their  finally  being  regarded  in  the 
light  of  deities."22  Short  of  deity,  however,  there  are  to  be 
met  certain  particular  spirits  that  may  well  be  mentioned  here. 
In  the  Arunta  tribe  there  are  mischievous  spirits  called  Oruntja, 
whom  the  natives  fear, — especially  during  the  night-time.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  snatching  lonely  wanderers  and  carrying 
them  off  underground.  Twanyirika  is  another  Arunta-made 
spirit;  he  is  used  for  terrifying  the  women  and  children.  At- 
natu,  of  the  Kaitish  tribe,  has  more  definite  characteristics:  a 
very  great  man;  with  a  very  black  face;  with  no  anus;  self- 
made  a  very  great  while  ago,  even  before  the  Old  Time;  the 
maker,  indeed,  of  that  Old  Time  or  Alcheringa,  and  of  every- 
thing that  the  blackfellow  has.  There  are  various  tales  about 
him.  The  Binbinga,  in  addition  to  the  Mundadji  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,  believe  in  a  friendly  spirit,  Ulurkura, 
who  lives  in  the  woods  and  rescues  men  from  the  clutches  of 
the  Mundadji.  Only  medicine-men  can  see  him.  The  Mara 
have  a  similar  spirit  whom  they  call  Mumpani.  Now,  all  these 
spirits,  including  those  that,  like  Twanyirika,  are  mere  bogies 
to  frighten  the  women  and  children,  are  specializations  to  be 
compared  with  the  spirits  that  make  the  doctors;  and  as  such 
they  undoubtedly  count  toward  wonder.  But  whether  or  not 
they  are  actually  provocative  of  wonder,  remains  a  question. 
There  is  not  about  them,  with  the  exception  of  Atnatu,  that 
fullness  of  wonderful  tale  and  adventure,  that  exaggeration  and 
individuality,  which  characterize  the  spirits.  What  is  certain, 
however,  is  that  none  of  them  possesses  the  moral,  cultural,  or 
propitiatory  characters  of  a  supreme  being.23 

There  can  be,  then,  no  differentiation  of  a  priestly  office. 
The  nearest  to  that  is  the  company  of  elders  who  direct  the  ini- 


22  N.  T.2,  496. 

23  See  N.  T.2,  Chap.  XVI. 
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tiation  and  totemie  ceremonies;  but  they  possess  none  of  the 
priestly  powers  or  characteristics. 

•  The  magician,  however,  reigns  supreme.  His  power  is  care- 
fully segregated  from  the  common  magic;  his  office  is  hedged 
mightily  with  mystery.  The  article  of  M.  Mauss,  the  most  ex- 
haustive upon  the  subject,  has  already  been  mentioned;24  and 
the  abstracts  from  Spencer-Gillen  given  a  few  paragraphs  back 
represent  one  method  of  initiation  into  that  office.  All  medicine- 
men are  "supposed  to  have  had  stones  or  other  objects  placed 
in  their  bodies  by  certain  spirit  individuals,  and  by  virtue  of 
them  they  can  counteract,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  evil 
magic  to  which  any  bodily  pain  is  always  attributed."25  Their 
power  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  wholly  curative  and  bene- 
ficial. The  recital  of  one  or  two  more  instances  of  initiation 
will  clearly  show  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  the  making  of 
medicine-men.  Sometimes  they  are  made  by  other  medicine- 
men, instead  of  by  Iruntarinia  as  above.  "A  celebrated  med- 
icine-man named  Ilpailurkna,  a  member  of  the  Unmatjera  tribe, 
told  us  that,  when  he  was  made  into  a  medicine-man,  a  very 
old  doctor  came  one  day  and  threw  some  of  his  atnongara  stones 
at  him  with  a  spear-thrower.  Some  hit  him  on  the  chest,  others 
went  right  through  his  head,  from  ear  to  ear,  killing  him.  The  old 
man  then  cut  out  all  his  insides,  intestines,  liver,  heart,  lungs — 
everything  in  fact,  and  left  him  lying  all  night  long  on  the  ground. 
In  the  morning  the  old  man  came  and  looked  at  him  and  placed 
some  more  atnongara  stones  inside  his  body  and  in  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  covered  over  his  face  with  leaves.  Then  he  sang 
over  him  until  his  body  was  all  swollen  up.  When  this  was  so 
he  provided  him  with  a  complete  set  of  new  inside  parts,  placed 
a  lot  more  atnongara  stones  in  him,  and  patted  him  upon  the 
head,  which  caused  him  to  jump  up  alive.  The  old  medicine- 
man then  made  him  drink  water  and  eat  meat  containing  atnon- 
gara stones.  When  he  awoke  he  had  no  idea  as  to  where  he 
was,  and  said,  'Tju,  tju,  tju' — 'I  think  I  am  lost.'  But  when 
he  looked  around  he  saw  the  old  medicine-man  standing  beside 


24  See  above,  p.  195,  note  87. 

25  N.  T.2,  479. 
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him,  and  the  old  man  said,  'No,  you  are  not  lost;  I  killed  you 
a  long  time  ago.'  Ilpailurkna  had  completely  forgotten  who  he 
was  and  all  about  his  past  life.  After  a  time  the  old  man  led 
him  back  to  his  camp  and  showed  it  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
the  woman  there  was  his  lubra,  for  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
her.  His  coming  back  in  this  way  and  his  strange  behavior  at 
once  showed  the  other  natives  that  he  had  been  made  into  a 
medicine-man. '  '20 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  story  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  one  quoted  above  where  Mundadji  and  Munkaninji 
made  a  medicine-man  in  the  Binbinga  tribe,  except  in  the  fact 
that  where  the  operators  in  that  case  were  spirits,  the  operator 
here  is  represented  as  "a  very  old  doctor."  Among  the  War- 
ramunga  tribe  the  making  of  medicine-men  by  old  practitioners 
from  the  neighboring  Worgaia  tribe  is  one  of  the  most  secret 
of  their  customs.  But  the  similarity  of  the  tales,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  of  the  agents,  is  remarkable,  and  indicates  a  long 
tradition  and  jejune  custom27  within  which  the  imagination 
moves  only  in  exaggeration  of  certain  well-known  and  long- 
used  properties.  The  killing,  slitting,  deprivation  of  entrails, 
placing  of  magical  stones  within  the  body  together  with  new 
entrails,  the  strange  awakening  and  weird  return  to  camp,  are 
properties  recurring  again  and  again  in  stories  throughout  the 
region  explored.  "What  was  the  original  reason  for  the  stone 
detail  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  may  have  had  some  reference 
to  the  sensations  of  the  wizard  when  under  neuropathic  con- 
ditions; or  the  stones  may  have  been  regarded  as  powerful 
through  association  with  sacred  spots,  such  as  the  oknanikilla, 
where  the  totemic  ancestors  went  into  the  ground,  leaving  their 
spirit  parts  behind  them;  but  more  probably  it  was  the  mere 
handiness  to  the  imagination  of  stones  to  represent  the  material- 
istic conception  of  magic  power.  Among  the  Arunta  we  have 
seen  that  a  snake  was  used  in  place  of  stones.28  This  explana- 


20  N.  T.2,  480. 

27  Especially  in  view  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  tales  throughout 
tribes   that   for  years   have   had   little   or   no   communication.      This   would 
imply  an  antiquity  of  the  tales  equal  to  that  of  the  original  distribution 
of  the  tribes. 

28  Cf.  also  the  kupitja,  and  the  Irman,  N.  T.2,  484-5. 
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tion  is  on  a  par  with  the  materialistic  conception  of  all  disease 
and  illness  as  an  affection  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  supposed 
removal  of  some  object,  a  small  stick  or  stone,  from  the  body 
of  the  patient.  The  magical  power  of  the  medicine-man  was 
probably  regarded  as  only  a  particular  kind  of  bodily  affection 
or  disease,  as  it  were;  and  his  stones  were  only  the  particular 
stones  that  caused  those  peculiar  affections.  Again,  the  origin 
of  the  detail  of  disemboweling  rests  in  conjecture,  and  must 
have  had  a  beginning  equally  simple  and  commonplace  with 
that  of  the  atnongara.  The  strange  awakening  and  return 
seem  clearly  the  product  of  sensation-experiences,  probably 
neuropathic.  But,  whatever  the  origin  of  such  details  in  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  before  the  various  tribes  had  branched  off  from 
a  parent  stock,  their  present  state  reveals  all  the  mystery  of 
arbitrary  and  inexplicable  power  that  always  characterizes 
the  mummeries  of  magic,  whether  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  the 
fairs  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  seances  of  modern  spiritualism. 
The  following  case  from  the  Arunta  well  illustrates  the 
deceptive  accessories  of  the  magic-man.  From  such  deception 
springs  a  fearful  belief  in  another's  magical  power,  although 
the  individual  believer  is  aware  of  his  own  impotence, — a  state 
of  belief  distinctly  favorable  to  the  wonderful,  as  has  previously 
been  remarked.29  When  any  man  of  the  Arunta  tribe  feels  that  he 
may  become  a  wizard,  he  goes  alone  to  a  cave  where  the  Irunta- 
rinia  are  supposed  to  dwell.  "Here,  with  considerable  trepida- 
tion, he  lies  down  to  sleep,  not  venturing  to  go  inside,  or  else 
he  would,  instead  of  becoming  endowed  with  magic  power,  be 
spirited  away  forever.  At  break  of  day,  one  of  the  Iruntarinia 
comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and,  finding  the  man  asleep, 
throws  at  him  an  invisible  lance  which  pierces  the  neck  from 
behind,  passes  through  the  tongue,  making  therein  a  large  hole, 
and  then  comes  out  through  the  mouth.  The  tongue  remains 
throughout  life  perforated  in  the  center  with  a  hole  large  enough 
to  admit  the  little  finger;  and  when  all  is  over,  this  hole  is  the 
only  visible  and  outward  sign  of  the  treatment  of  the  Iruntar- 
inia. How  the  hole  is  really  made  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  it  is  always  present  in  the  genuine 


20  See  above,  p.  197. 
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medicine-man.  In  some  way  of  course  the  novice  must  make  it 
himself;  but  naturally  no  one  will  ever  admit  the  fact,  indeed 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  man  really 
comes  to  believe  that  it  was  not  done  by  himself.  A  second 
lance  thrown  by  the  Iruntarinia  pierces  the  head  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  the  victim  falls  dead  and  is  at  once  carried  into  the 
depths  of  the  cave.  .  .  .  Within  the  cave  the  Iruntarinia 
removes  all  the  internal  organs  and  provides  the  man  with  a 
completely  new  set,  after  which  operation  has  been  successfully 
performed  he  presently  comes  to  life  again,  but  in  a  condition 
of  insanity.  (Atnongara  stones  are  also  placed  in  his  body  by 
the  spirit.) — This  (the  insanity)  does  not  last  long,  and  when 
he  has  recovered  to  a  certain  extent  the  Iruntarinia,  who  is 
invisible  except  to  a  few  highly  gifted  medicine-men  and  also 
to  the  dogs,  leads  him  back  to  his  own  people.  The  spirit  then 
returns  to  the  cave,  but  for  several  days  the  man  remains  more 
or  less  strange  in  his  appearance  and  behaviour  until  one  morn- 
ing it  is  noticed  that  he  has  painted  with  powdered  charcoal 
and  fat  a  broad  band  across  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  All  signs 
of  insanity  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  at  once  recognized  that 
a  new  medicine-man  has  graduated.  According  to  etiquette  he 
must  not  practise  his  profession  for  about  a  year,  and  if  during 
this  time  of  probation  the  hole  in  the  tongue  closes  up,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  then  he  will  consider  that  his  virtues  as  a  med- 
icine-man have  departed,  and  he  will  not  practise  at  all.  Mean- 
while, he  dwells  upon  his  experiences,  doubtless  persuading 
himself  that  he  has  actually  passed  through  those  which  are 
recognised  as  accompanying  the  making  of  a  medicine-man  by 
the  Iruntarinia,  and  at  the  same  time  he  cultivates  the  acquain- 
tance of  other  medicine-men,  and  learns  from  them  the  secrets 
of  the  craft,  which  consist  principally  in  the  ability  to  hide 
about  his  person  and  produce  at  will  small  quartz  pebbles  or 
bits  of  stick;  and,  of  hardly  less  importance  than  this  sleight- 
of-hand,  the  power  of  looking  preternaturally  solemn,  as  if  he 
were  the  possessor  of  knowledge  quite  hidden  from  ordinary 
men."30 


SON.  T.i,  523-525. 
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Deception  and  exaggeration  go  hand  in  hand:  and  the  de- 
ceptive character  of  the  magician  is  no  more  evident  in  this 
story  than  is  the  habit  of  exaggerating  details  in  order  to  win 
popular  regard.  A  word  further  may  be  hazarded  upon  this 
subject.  While  the  power  of  magic  by  itself  is  not  yet  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  the  aborigines,  who  all  possess  some  degree  of  it,31 
the  magician  is  distinguished  by  his  superior  endowment  in  mag- 
ical lore  and  ability,  as  well  as  by  the  mysterious  methods 
undertaken  to  secure  the  endowment.  The  power  is  not  different 
in  kind,  but  exaggerated  in  degree;  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  exaggerated  position  continually  dictates  to  the  magician  a 
course  of  deceit  and  mendacity  calculated  to  heighten  still 
further  his  position  in  popular  superstition.  From  this  fertile 
field  arises  the  wonder  of  these  Australian  medicine-men.  It 
is  hardly  right  to  look  for  examples  of  this  wonder  in  the 
pseudo-medical  activities  of  the  doctors,  inasmuch  as  their  prac- 
tices of  pretending  to  remove  twigs  from  the  bodies  of  their 
patients  are  the  commonly  acknowledged  materia  medico,  of  the 
tribe;  but  it  is  entirely  proper  to  insist  that  only  the  doctors 
possess  this  curative  power,  and  that,  while  having  presumably 
gained  it  through  mysterious  and  awful  methods,  they  are  ex- 
tremely careful  to  surround  the  exercise  of  the  power  with  all 
the  exaggeration  of  ceremony  and  hocus-pocus  that  will  impress 
the  ignorant  with  a  sense  of  strange  and  extraordinary  condi- 
tions. One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  mysterious  accessories 
is  the  kupitja,  a  small  object  worn  through  the  nose  by  the 
medicine-men  of  the  Warramunga  tribe.  Spencer  and  Gillen 
say  that  "the  most  profound  mystery  attaches  to  this  innocent- 
looking  little  article."32  "No  young  medicine-man  to  whom 
one  of  them  has  been  given  would  ever  dream  of  conducting  an 
investigation  into  its  structure.  He  implicitly  believes  the  old 
man,  who  tells  him  that  it  was  made  in  the  Alcheringa  and  is 
full  of  magic  power. '  '33  In  serious  cases  a  great  deal  is  made 
of  these  instruments,  which  are  supposed  to  counteract  the  evil 
magic  resident  in  the  patient  by  being  projected  into  his  body. 


31  See,  e.g.,  N.  T.2,  Chap.  XIV,  p.  456;   N.  T.i,  530,  534  ff. 

32  N.  T.2,  485. 

33  N.  T.2,  484,  note. 
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The  old  Worgaia-man  who  makes  them  is  fully  aware  of  the 
exaggerated  importance  and  sanctity  to  be  gained  by  his  pos- 
session of  the  kupitjas,  and  steadfastly  refused  to  confess  his 
authorship.  He  persisted  in  claiming  that  they  were  made  in 
the  Alcheringa  ' '  by  some  very  powerful  old  snakes. '  '34  Extraor- 
dinary as  the  magicians'  powers  may  appear,  however,  the  belief 
of  the  natives  in  their  reality  and  efficacy  is  perfect.  Examples  of 
this  recur  again  and  again :  and  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous 
insistence  upon  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  magicians' 
powers,  which  overbalances  the  wonder-destroying  power  of  abso- 
lute belief ;  were  it  not  for  the  careful  exaggeration  of  the  rarity 
of  their  office  and  endowments,  the  wonder  of  these  magical  prac- 
tices might  well  sink  beneath  the  chilling  effect  of  a  matter-of- 
fact  belief.  The  whole  set  of  circumstances  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  picture  from  the  Arunta  tribe.  "In  serious 
cases  the  action  is  more  dramatic,  and  the  medicine-man  needs 
a  clear  space  in  which  to  perform.  The  patient,  perhaps  too 
ill  to  sit  up,  is  supported  by  some  individual,  while  the  medicine- 
man who  has  been  called  in  and  may  have  come  a  long  distance, 
gravely  examines  him  and  consults  with  other  practitioners  who 
may  be  present.  .  .  .  The  diagnosis  may  occupy  some  time, 
during  which  everyone  maintains  a  very  solemn  appearance,  all 
conversation  being  carried  on  in  whispers.  As  a  result  the 
medicine-man  will  perhaps  pronounce  that  the  sick  man  is  suf- 
fering from  a  charmed  bone  inserted  by  a  magic  individual, 
such  as  a  Kurdaitcha;  or  perhaps,  worse  still,  the  verdict  is 
that  one  of  the  Iruntarinia  has  placed  in  his  body  an  Ullinka 
or  short  barbed  stick  attached  to  an  invisible  string,  the  pulling 
of  which,  by  the  malicious  spirit,  causes  great  pain.  If  the  latter 
be  the  case  it  requires  the  greatest  skill  of  a  renowned  medicine- 
man to  effect  a  cure.  While  a  patient  is  supported  in  a  half- 
sitting  attitude,  the  medicine-man  will  first  of  all  stand  close 
by,  gazing  down  upon  him  in  the  most  intent  way.  Then  sud- 
denly he  will  go  some  yards  off,  and  looking  fiercely  at  him  will 
bend  slightly  forwards  and  repeatedly  jerk  his  arms  outwards 
at  full  length,  with  the  hand  outstretched,  the  object  being  to 
thereby  project  some  of  the  Atnongara  stones  into  the  patient's 

3-t  N.  T.2,  486. 
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body,  the  object  of  this  being  to  counteract  the  evil  influence 
at  work  within  the  latter.  Going  rapidly  and  with  a  character- 
istic high-knee  action  from  one  end  of  the  cleared  space  to  the 
other  he  repeats  the  movement  with  dramatic  action.  Finally, 
he  comes  close  again,  and,  after  much  mysterious  searching, 
finds  and  cuts  the  string  which  is  invisible  to  every  one  except 
himself.  There  is  not  a  doubt  among  the  onlookers  as  to  his 
having  really  done  this.  Then  once  more  the  projecting  of  the 
Atnongara  stones  takes  place,  and  crouching  down  over  the  sick 
man  he  places  his  mouth  upon  the  affected  part  and  sucks,  until 
at  last  either  in  fragments  or,  very  rarely,  and  only  if  he  be  a 
very  distinguished  medicine  man,  the  Ullinka  is  extracted  whole 
and  shown  to  the  wondering  onlookers,  the  Atnongara  stones 
returning,  unseen,  once  more  into  his  own  body. '  '35 

The  deceit  and  exaggeration,  the  mysterious  accessories  of 
the  art  and  the  wondering  credulity  of  the  onlookers,  are  all 
represented  here.  Among  the  other  exaggerated  powers  of  the 
magicians  the  following  may  be  noted  briefly.  The  Mungaberra 
attribute  special  powers  to  the  magicians,  such  as  ability  to 
transform  themselves  into  eagle-hawks,  and,  thus  disguised, 
travel  long  distances  during  the  night.30  In  many  of  the  tribes 
the  magician  is  able  to  affect  a  whole  group  of  men  and  women 
with  disease,  or  to  discover  the  individual  who  is  responsible 
for  the  death  of  any  native.37  The  Mara  medicine-man  possesses 
the  power  "of  climbing  at  night-time  by  means  of  a  rope,  invis- 
ible to  ordinary  mortals,  into  the  sky,  where  he  can  hold  con- 
verse with  the  star  people."38  Howitt39  mentions  other  powers, 
such  as  rain-making,  clairvoyance,  spirit-mediumship,  enchant- 
ment by  song,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  now  evident  that,  among  the  forces  counting  for  wonder, 
the  belief  in  spirits,  or  the  animistic  force,  tends  to  produce 
wonder  only  in  the  case  of  the  special  spirits  segregated  from 


ss  N.  T.i,  531-2.     Cf.  HoAvitt,  386-387. 

so  N.  T.i,  533.     Cf.  Howitt,  374,  388. 

37  N.  T.i,  532,  533. 

88  N.  T.2,  488.     Cf.  Howitt,  359. 

so  Howitt,  Chap.  VII. 
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the  great  reincarnating  mass;  that  in  the  absence  of  definitely 
conceived  gods  we  may  turn  only  to  these  particular  spirits  for 
a  sign  of  that  wonder  usually  attributed  to  the  god.  That  the 
magician,  furthermore,  offers  the  example  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  forces  making  for  wonder,  is  clearly  seen  by  his  segre- 
gated character,  mysterious  initiation,  extraordinary  powers, 
practice  of  deceit  and  exaggeration,  and  by  the  popular  rever- 
ence extended  to  him. 

With  the  completion  of  this  preliminary  view  it  is  conven- 
ient to  pass  directly  to  an  examination  of  the  totemistic  legends 
collected  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  in  their  second  volume.40  A 
great  part  of  these  traditions  consists  of  the  sort  of  details  just 
discussed  under  the  aspects  of  spirit  and  magician.  These  very 
tales,  indeed,  are  the  sources  which  furnish  the  data  for  those 
aspects.  No  further  discussion  along  those  lines  will  be  neces- 
sary.41 But  closely  related  to  the  totemic  ancestor,  and  so  lead- 
ing us  to  a  view  of  the  relations  between  wonder  and  that  most 
important  and  puzzling  of  primitive  customs,  the  totem,  is  a 
further  mass  of  details  which  must  now  be  investigated. 

The  great  similarity  of  all  the  legends  renders  possible  the 
selection1  of  a  typical  story,  which  may  be  prefixed  to  the  enu- 
meration of  the  details.  Here  is  the  tradition  of  the  origin  of 
the  Unmatjera  as  gathered  from  their  own  lips,  but  told  in 
the  wrords  of  the  collector.  ' '  In  the  Alcheringa  an  old  crow  man 
sat  down  at  Ungurla  by  the  side  of  what  is  now  called  the  Wood- 
forde  River.  He  arose  at  first  from  a  Churinga,  and  when  he 
came  out  he  looked  at  himself  and  said,  '  I  think  that  I  must  be  a 
hawk;  but  no — I  am  too  black.'  Then  he  thought  that  he  was 
an  eagle-hawk,  but  decided  that  he  had  too  much  wing;  then 
he  looked  at  his  arms,  out  of  which  black  feathers  had  sprouted, 
and  said,  'I  am  a  crow.'  When  the  sun  shone  he  sat  out  on  the 


40  N.  T.2,  Chap.  XIII. 

41  The  following  references  to  spirit  and  magic  in  the  legends  may  be 
appended:      Spirits,  N.  T.2,  396,  417,  421,  435,  445,  450;   special  individ- 
uals who  can  see  them,  450-451;  reincarnation,  404,  419,  450;  Atnatu,  420; 
spirit-children,  423,   426,  428,  431,   438,  441,   444,  450;    sacredness   of  the 
Nanja,   448.      Magic,   396,   428;    as   ordinary   power,   456,   466,   477;    rain- 
maker, 393;  magic-song,  421,  443;  power  of  the  left  hand,  425,  426,  428; 
pointing-sticks,  433 ;   regarded  with  awe,  462. 
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top  of  a  hill  warming  himself,  and  when  it  set  he  went  back  to 
his  Churinga  camp  and  slept  there.  One  day  he  saw,  far  away 
in  the  distance,  a  lot  of  inmintera — that  is,  incomplete  men 
and  women — belonging  to  the  Unmatjera  tribe.  He  decided  to 
go  over  and  make  them  into  men  and  women.  He  did  this  by 
means  of  his  beak,  and  then  returned  to  his  camp  and  there 
made  a  Churinga  lelira,  a  sacred  stone  knife,  with  which  he 
intended  to  come  back  and  circumcise  them.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, two  old  Parenthie  lizard  men  had  come  up  from  far  away 
to  the  south,  and,  with  their  teeth,  they  both  circumcised  and 
subincised  the  men,  and  performed  the  operation  of  atna-ariltha- 
kuma  upon  the  women.  When  the  old  crow  had  got  his  lelira 
ready  and  was  just  about  to  start,  he  looked  out  and  saw  that 
the  two  Parenthies  had  been  before  him,  and  so  as  there  was 
nothing  further  for  him  to  do,  he  stayed  at  Ungwurla,  and  there 
he  died.  A  big  black  stone  marks  the  spot,  and  in  the  ertnata- 
lunga  there  his  lelira  is  kept,  as  well  as  a  number  of  stones 
which  are  Churinga,  and  represent  the  eggs  which  he  used  to 
void  in  the  place  of  the  usual  excrement. '  '42 

Our  observations  may  well  take  the  form  of  a  commentary 
upon  the  extraordinary  details  of  this  legend.  Let  it  be  first 
noticed  that  the  phrase  "In  the  Alcheringa, "  or  its  equivalents, 
"In  the  Wingara,"  "In  the  Mungai  time,"  is  the  usual  begin- 
ning phrase,  the  "  once-upon-a-time "  of  these  stories.  The  Al- 
cheringa, or  Wingara,  or  Mungai,  is  the  far  past,  or  dream- 
time,43  in  which  the  totemic  ancestors  lived.  There  is,  then,  the 
recognition  of  a  temporal  remoteness  in  which  beginnings  began ; 
and  about  such  a  word  and  its  content  there  would  seem  at  first 
glance  to  cling  something  of  the  aroma  of  wonder  and  day  of 
faery  that  haunt  our  own  conceptions  of  primal  times.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  Central  Australian  regards  the  Alcheringa  as  a 
time  of  greater  character  than  the  present,  as  a  time  distin- 
guished by  the  play  of  extraordinary  power  and  happenings. 
".  .  .  it  may  be  remarked,"  write  our  authors,  "that  the 
further  we  pass  back  from  the  present  towards  the  Alcheringa 
times,  the  greater  are  the  powers  supposed  to  have  been  wielded 


42  N.  T.2,  399. 

43  Alcheri  means  dream. 
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by  the  members  of  the  totem."44  Such  a  conception,  however, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  result  of  that  very  first  of 
exaggeration's  activities  by  which  the  contents  of  the  past  per- 
petually undergo  an  enlargement  of  figure  and  idealization  of 
power.  The  very  next  words  of  the  passage  referred  to  indicate 
that  this  simplicity  of  character  does  indeed  attach  to  the  con- 
ception. "Every  native  has  a  great  respect  for  his  kankwia 
or  grandfather,  and  imagines  him  to  have  been  a  far  greater 
man  than  he  himself  is,  while  his  kankwia's  kankwia  is  propor- 
tionately greater  still;  in  fact  we  may  say  that  the  virtues  and 
powers  of  various  kinds  attributed  to  any  ancestor  increase  in 
geometric  proportion  as  we  pass  backwards  towards  the  Alche- 
ringa. '  '45  But  such  simple  exaggeration  is  quite  other  than  our 
own  conception  of  the  Beginning;  our  wider  consciousness  and 
sad  sophistication  in  the  limitation  of  human  life  and  power 
mutually  assist  to  enchant  the  primal  day  with  the  fascination 
of  a  great  freedom,  of  a  Golden  Age,  or  of  a  Garden  of  Eden 
where  Jahve  walks  with  man  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The 
narrow  consciousness  of  the  Arunta  and  Unmatjera,  in  the  want 
of  such  complex  endowment,  must  take  the  phrase  "In  the  Al- 
cheringa"  with  far  less  of  enticing  strangeness.  Nor  does  the 
appellation  dream-time  indicate  the  contrary;  for  dreams  to 
them  are  material  realities.40  Finally,  both  the  commonness  of 
the  phrase,  taken  side  by  side  with  a  mental  sluggishness  and 
indifference,  and  also  the  full  and  matter-of-fact  belief  in  such 
a  time,  so  that  "It  happened  in  the  Alcheringa"  is  sufficient 
answer  to  any  objection  as  to  possibility,47  must  serve  as  numb- 
ing tendencies  to  the  simple  sense  of  wonder  that  is  stirred  in 
the  minds  of  the  aborigines  by  this  naive  exaggeration  of  the 
virtue  of  the  past. 

But  wrhatever  may  be  the  vagueness  of  the  wonder-conscious- 
ness as  touching  the  Alcheringa  in  the  abstract,  it  is  beyond  con- 
troversy that  the  ancestors  who  arose  in  that  dimness  of  time  are 
depicted  and  regarded  as  men  of  extraordinary  powers.  "The 


44  N.  T.2,  277. 

«N.  T.2,  277. 

4«  N.  T.2,  451. 

4TN.  T.»,  137. 
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Central  Australian  native,"  Spencer  and  Gillen  remark,  "is 
firmly  convinced,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts  relating  to 
their  Alcheringa  ancestors,  that  the  latter  were  endowed  with 
powers  such  as  no  living  man  now  possesses.  They  could  travel 
underground  or  mount  into  the  sky,  and  could  make  creeks  or 
water-courses,  mountain  ranges,  sand-hills  and  plains."48  These 
powers  are  not  illustrated  in  the  legend  given  above,  but  it  is 
easy  to  choose  cases  from  the  great  number  furnished  in  the 
other  traditions  of  the  collection.  The  Ertwaininga  women  of 
the  Unmatjera,  when  frightened,  went  down  into  the  ground 
and  traveled  on  out  of  sight;49  the  ancestors  of  the  emu  totem 
of  the  Kaitish  "dived  down  into  the  ground  and  came  up  at 
Burnia,  a  long  way  off,  where  there  is  a  soakage.  "50  Moreover, 
the  ancestor  usually  arises  in  the  first  place  from  the  earth  or 
rocks,  or  from  some  water-hole,  and  goes  down  into  the  same 
at  the  end.51  Among  the  Arunta  they  arise,  as  in  the  legend 
cited  above,  from  Churinga.52  Going  up  into  the  sky  is  a  power 
especially  attached  to  flying  totemic  ancestors,  such  as  the  flying- 
fox  and  the  white  cockatoo;53  although  occasionally  the  wind 
catches  up  the  ancestor  and  sends  him  to  heaven.54  The  making 
of  natural  features  of  the  landscape  was  one  of  the  duties,  it 
might  be  said,  of  the  Alcheringa  individuals.  "Close  to  what 
is  now  called  Powell  Creek  is  a  small  water-course,  made  in  the 
Alcheringa  by  an  old  Thamungala  (a  frilled  lizard)  man  who 
spent  his  time  there  performing  ceremonies.  A  number  of  men 
of  the  Thaballa  (laughing  boy)  Totem  came  from  Lamara,  and 
hunted  the  old  lizard  away.  As  he  travelled  on  he  made  Powell 
Creek,  and  the  course  of  the  stream  as  it  flows  away  northwards 
marks  the  line  of  retreat."55  Two  wildcat  men  made  creeks  by 
cutting  the  ground  with  their  knives;56  the  snake-man  made 


«  N.  T.2,  490. 

49  N.  T.2,  403. 

50  Ibid.,  415. 

si  Ibid.,  395,  396,  400,  414,  429,  431,  433,  440,  441,  etc. 

52  Ibid.,  399. 

53  Ibid.,  428,  424. 
5*  Ibid.,  444. 

55  N.  T.2,  423. 
id.,  424,  425. 
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many  creeks  as  he  traveled.57  With  these  cases  may  be  grouped 
the  multitude  of  examples  of  the  rise  of  a  hill,  or  mountain 
range,  or  pile  of  rocks,  or  trees,  to  mark  the  place  of  some  Al- 
cheringa  event,  such  as  the  place  where  the  ancestor  appeared 
or  disappeared,  held  ceremonies,  or  performed  other  striking 
acts.  A  pelican  burned  up  a  duck  man's  camp,  and  a  heap  of 
stones  arose  to  mark  the  spot;58  a  great  gum-tree  arose  to  mark 
the  spot  where  another  ancestor  died;59  a  hill  marks  the  place 
where  an  emu  man  was  killed.60 

Now  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  details 
in  these  examples.  There  is  the  detail  that  is  distinctly  indi- 
vidual in  its  characterization;  it  may  be  called  the  'heroic' 
detail:  such  is  the  power  of  traveling  underground,  or  up  into 
the  sky.  There  is  also  the  detail  of  causation,  or  the  aitiological 
detail,  as  it  is  usually  called:  such  are  the  making  of  creeks  and 
the  raising  of  mountains,  rocks,  etc. — Both  sorts  are  extraor- 
dinary: are  they  wonderful  to  the  Central  Australian?  This 
must  now  be  decided. 

Of  the  first,  then,  first !  Traveling  underground  is  certainly 
a  feat  not  indulged  in  by  the  native ;  unless,  as  he  might  believe, 
by  the  great  magician, — and  that  would  make  for  wonder  im- 
mediately. Indubitably  such  power  is  a  rarity  even  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  Australian.  Has  he  any  explanation?  Of 
course!  It  was  in  the  Alcheringa! — a  vague,  but  to  him  per- 
fectly satisfactory  answer.  The  rarity  remains  after  the  ex- 
planation is  given, — which  is  the  condition  of  the  second  of  the 
six  cases  of  rarity.  Wonder,  therefore,  if  present  at  all,  is 
doomed  to  decay  and  extinction.61  But  the  absence  of  any  idea 
of  unexceptional  regularity  takes  away  the  real  mental  vividness 
of  the  rarity  itself;  and  there  is  left  only  the  somewhat  indiffer- 
ent realization  of  a  rarity  by  a  narrow  consciousness  that  finds 
some  difficulty  in  fixing  its  attention  steadily  upon  the  remote 
conditions  of  the  Alcheringa.  Thus,  the  sense  of  wonder  is  ren- 
dered still  more  precarious.  Add  to  this  the  perfect  belief  to 


57  Ibid.,  432.     Cf.  436,  438,  440. 

58  Ibid.,  434. 
B»7btd.,  398. 

«o  Ibid..  394.     Cf.  395,  396.  397,  398,  400,  405,  408,  414,  419,  420,  426. 
«i  See  above,  p.  131. 
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which  Spencer  and  Gillen  testify  above  ;62  and  the  common  con- 
ception of  the  powers  of  one's  ancestors  as  increasing  from  one's 
grandfather  to*  great-grandfather,  and  so  on,  as  time  grows  more 
remote,03 — add  these,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rarity  in  experience  of 
this  underground  traveling,  the  wonder  of  it  in  the  primitive 
Weltanschauung  glimmers  but  feebly,  if  at  all.  Finally,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  the  belief  is  easily 
motived  by  the  dog-holes  with  which  the  native  is  familiar,  and 
of  which  he  sometimes  takes  advantage  for  shelter.  The  most 
that  can  be  said,  then,  is  that  there  is  here,  perhaps,  a  feeble 
inclination  to  wonder. 

Mounting  into  the  skies  is  another  'heroic'  power  which 
may  be  regarded  in  practically  the  same  light  as  traveling  un- 
derground. For  the  same  reasons  its  wonder-value  to  the  Aus- 
tralian is,  doubtless,  rather  insignificant, — a  beginning  cer- 
tainly; but  only  a  faint  beginning.  It  has  been  pointed  out, 
however,  that  this  is  a  power  often  claimed  by  the  magicians.64 
This  circumstance,  unless  counterbalanced  by  the  winged  char- 
acter of  the  totem-animal  mentioned  in  the  illustration  above, 
might  serve  to  bring  a  remote  character  more  vividly  to  present 
attention.  Finally,  whether  or  not  these  two  powers  are  con- 
sidered cases  of  magic,  I  cannot  say.  There  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  allow  a  conclusion. 

Of  the  aitiological  details  it  may  be  necessary  to  speak  a 
trifle  more  carefully.  The  origin  of  these  details  lies  in  the 
desire  to  explain  the  'how'  of  natural  phenomena;  these  phe- 
nomena, and  not  the  ancestors,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  stimuli 
of  the  legends.  Around  the  ancestors  as  a  convenient  nexus 
and  adequate  explanation  grew  up  the  mass  of  aitiological  mate- 
rial, extending  the  ancestors'  wanderings,  increasing  their  vir- 
tues, and  multiplying  their  avocations.  The  extraordinary 
necessity  and  an  extraordinary  power  existed  side  by  side  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  simple  savage:  a  power  greater  than 
his  was  needed  to  make  mountain  and  river;  his  ancestors  pos- 
sessed such  power  by  virtue  of  his  own  natural  exaggeration  of 


«2  See  above,  p.  222. 

63  See  above,  p.  221. 

64  See  above,  p.  218,  and  note  38. 
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the  remote^,  the  association  of  the  two  was  inevitable,  and  the 
mental  association  was  conceived  as  objective  cause  and  effect. 
The  process  is  the  same  that  we  have  seen  underlying  the  prac- 
tice of  magic,  the  same  mistaking  of  subjective  contiguity  for 
objective  relation. 

But  it  must  be  emphasized  that  no  actual  wonder  attends  this 
process.05  When  it  is  said  that  the  savage  wonders  as  to  the 
'how'  of  mountain  and  stream,  the  only  wonder  really  meant 
is  that  sort  of  wonder  that  is  merely  another  name  for  a  rather 
idle  curiosity;  the  double  use  of  the  word  " wonder"  itself  has 
in  this  case  been  responsible  for  that  common  idea  of  the  savage 
whereby  he  appears  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  religious  or  meta- 
physical wonder  at  the  marvels  of  creation.  We  come  by  the 
mistake,  quite  respectably,  quite  eminently,  from  ancient  phil- 
osophy. "For  from  wonder  men,  both  now  and  at  the  first, 
began  to  philosophize,  having  felt  astonishment  originally  at  the 
things  which  were  more  obvious,  indeed,  among  those  that  were 
doubtful,"  says  Aristotle.06  But  there  is  no  metaphysical  phil- 
osophizing among  the  Arunta  and  Kaitish ;  there  is  no  long  and 
arduously  concentrated  and  discriminating  attention,  intelli- 
gently, critically  focused  upon  the  'how'  of  nature.  Instead, 
there  is  the  utterly  uncritical,  momentary  experience  of  mental 
association  childishly  erected  into  a  story.  It  is  indeed  the 
'science'  of  the  savage,  the  weakly  imaginative,  narrowly  con- 
ceived answer  to  a  question  barely  put.  But  whether  we  use 
the  word  wonder  in  its  looser  sense  of  idle  curiosity,  or  in  its 
stricter  meaning  of  a  puzzlement  of  intelligence,  in  either  sense 
there  can  be  ascribed  to  these  aitiological  details  no  significance 
in  wonder.  It  is  only  when  the  light  of  a  completer  knowledge 
begins  to  break,  as  we  have  seen  it  breaking  among  the  early 
Greek  philosophers,  that  these  extraordinary  powers,  originally 
bound  up  with  the  matter-of-fact  'science'  of  primitive  mind,  are 
regarded  as  wonderful,  because  at  last  recognized  as  impossible. 
Belief  lasting  longer  than  '  science, '  the  earlier  '  science '  becomes 
a  marvel !  Thus,  too,  is  it  to-day,  bringing  the  matter  home,  in 


os  For  the  exaggeration  of  aitiological  detail  to  the  point  of  wonder,  see 
below,  p.  237. 

60  M etaphysics,  I,  2   (Bonn's  Lib.) 
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the  case  of  Hebrew  scripture  and  its  marvels  of  creation. 

But  of  that  another  time!  It  must  now  be  remarked  that 
the  lack  of  wonder  in  aitiological  detail  is  again  seen  by  the 
application  of  our  six  typical  cases  of  rarity  to  the  original 
point  of  view,  that  is  to  the  primitive  view  that  experienced 
objective  phenomena  as  a  stimulus  to  observation."  In  the  mul- 
titude of  cases  where  some  natural  object — hill,  tree,  pile  of 
rocks,  etc. — is  said  to  have  arisen  to  mark  a  sacred  spot,  it  is 
particularly  apparent  that  some  more  or  less  slight  degree  of 
rarity  has  suggested  the  need  of  explanation, — has,  in  other 
words,  motived  the  'story'.  For  instance,  it  is  said  in  one 
locality  that  when  the  old  Murunda  died  and  went  into  the 
ground  a  big  stone  arose  to  represent  his  organs,  which  were 
abnormally  developed;67  at  another  place  it  is  told  that  two 
Alcheringa  men  pulled  out  their  penes  and  placed  them  on  the 
ground,  whereupon,  in  each  case,  a  stone  arose  to  mark  the 
spot.08  Obviously,  in  both  examples,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
stone  has  given  rise  to  the  legend.  Rarity  of  size,  also,  often 
motives  a  tale.69  Clearly  we  have  again  the  conditions  of  the 
second  of  the  six  cases, — that  where  an  actual  rarity  still  re- 
mains after  the  explanation  is  given.  The  inference  of  the  pre- 
vious paragraph  is  now  only  strengthened  by  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  conditions,  viz.,  the  decay  of  wonder.  Even  if 
there  could  have  been,  and  we  believe  there  could  not  have  been, 
any  real  wonder  to  begin  with,  it  must  speedily  have  fallen  into 
desuetude.  The  'heroic'  detail  shows  at  least  an  inclination  to 
wonder ;  the  aitiological  detail  shows  almost  an  opposition  to  any 
original  wonder. 

It  is  now  possible,  after  completing  the  discussion  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  totemic  ancestors,  to  turn  again  to 
the  first,  typical  illustration  and  carry  our  research  a  step 
further.  It  will  be  remembered  how  the  old  crow  man  found 
difficulty  in  determining  what  he  was;  how  he  finally  hit  upon 
the  crow  because  of  the  black  feathers  which  sprouted  out  of 


67  N.  T.2,  396. 
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his  arms;  how  he  possessed  a  beak,  and  yet  could  think  and 
talk  like  a  man.  It  is  this  extraordinary  union  of  natures  and 
forms,  of  man  and  beast,  that  must  now  be  examined. 

The  state  of  affairs  pictured  here  is  very  common  in  the 
legends.70  The  majority  of  ancestors  may  be  said  to  have  under- 
gone the  trying  ordeal  of  discovering  what  sort  of  animals  they 
were.  The  solution  of  the  anomalous  character  which  such  a 
belief  presents  to  our  eyes  lies  in  properly  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  these  ancestors  were  totemic  ancestors,  and  that  as  such 
they  were  again  and  again  the  ancestors  of  animal  totems.  Let 
us  occupy  for  a  moment  the  point  of  view  of  the  savage  who 
finds  himself  the  member  of  an  animal,  say  the  black  crow, 
totem.  Why  is  this  totem,  the  savage  asks,  the  black  crow  totem  ? 
The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  totemic  ancestor  was  a  black 
crow.  But  he  must  have  been  a  man  also !  Then  he  was  a  man 
and  a  crow  too!  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  these  details 
now  under  consideration  were  in  origin  strictly  aitiological. 
Primitive  man,  finding  himself  a  member  of  an  animal  totem, 
having  long  since  forgotten  the  reason  for  the  social  division, 
casts  about  in  his  mind  for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
and  invents  the  simplest  possible  'reason', — a  reason  that 
depends  upon  nothing  else  than  the  juxtaposition  in  his  mind 
of  man  and  his  totem  animal,  and  issues  most  irrationally  and 
naively  in  the  statement  "He  was  a  black  crow!"  Nay,  more! 
His  own  state  of  mind,  and  almost  his  very  question,  are  at- 
tributed to  the  ancestor.  This  naivete  of  the  savage  becomes  the 
psychological  character  of  his  forbear.  Like  his  descendant, 
the  ancestor  speculates  as  to  what  sort  of  an  animal  he  is,  and 
finds  out  only  after  several  guesses.  These  characteristics,  and 
the  truth  of  our  interpretation,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  con- 
versation of  two  ancestors,  one  of  whom  was  Thungalla,71  the 
other  Umbitjana.72  "The  Thungalla  looked  at  his  shadow 
(illinja}  and  called  himself  Illinja.  At  first  down  grew  all 
along  his  arms  and  hair  on  his  head,  and  his  eyes  became  big 
and  stood  out  like  those  of  the  Tittherai  bird.  The  two  men 


TO  See,  e.g.,  N.  T.2,  398,  400,  402,  405,  409,  414,  420,  452. 

TI  Name  of  a  male  class. 

72  Name  of  another  male  class. 
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discussed  matters,  and  Umbitjana  said  to  the  Thungalla,  'You 
and  I  sit  down  little  birds',  but  Thungalla  said,  'No,  we  sit 
down  black-fellows,  and  we  belong  to  the  same  country.'  Then 
he  said,  'You  have  got  no  father,  you  are  my  child,  you  are 
Umbitjana,'  and  it  was  decided  that  Thungalla  was  an  opossum, 
because  fur  had  grown  on  him  like  that  of  an  opossum,  and  his 
eyes  were  prominent,  and  that  Umbitjana  was  a  grass-seed  man, 
and  that  his  name  was  Murunda.  "73  Here,  it  will  be  noted, 
after  having  decided  upon  their  classes,  Thungalla  and  Umbit- 
jana, they  proceed  to  decide  upon  their  totems.  The  Thungalla 
has  good  reason  for  determining  his  animal,  but  the  grass-seed 
is  attributed  to  the  other  without  reason,  by  a  sort  of  primitive 
social  contract!  In  another  tale,  where  a  man  is  represented 
as  arising  from  the  grass-seed,  the  same  attempt  at  aitiological 
detail  is  shown.74 

The  simplicity  of  the  primitive  mind  could  hardly  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  this  nai've  invention;  and  the  very  obvious- 
ness of  that  simplicity,  whereby,  in  the  lack  of  such  categories 
of  the  animal  world  as  we  possess,  the  savage  is  able  without 
any  sense  of  the  irrational  or  impossible  to  attribute  animal 
characteristics  to  his  ancestors,  shows  at  once  that  wonder  is 
no  more  to  be  attached  to  the  origin  of  this  detail  than  to  the 
other  aitiological  details  already  discussed.  There  was  no  crit- 
icism based  upon  a  strict  classification  of  the  mammalia;  to  a 
naked,  hairy  savage,  living  as  naturally  as  the  beasts,  a  little 
opossum  fur  along  his  arms  was  no  great  thing!  Originally,  at 
the  making  of  the  legend,  such  a  detail  was  not  felt  as  wonderful. 
Later,  of  course,  with  the  growth  of  a  wider  knowledge  and 
keener  criticism,  such  details  would  become  marvels;  but  the 
Central  Australian,  most  primitive  of  living  races,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  culture  stage  that  embraces  such  knowledge.  He 
may,  indeed,  be  in  advance  of  the  ancestors  who  framed  his 
legends ;  and  so  the  road  toward  wonder  may  be  in  the  making. 
Completed  it  is  not. 

It  would  be  an  egregious  blunder  if  one  of  the  chief  elements 
of  later  wonder,  present  here  in  embryo,  were  passed  over  in 


73  N.  T.2,  409. 

74  Cf.  also  the  legends  of  the  Water-Totem,  Ibid.,  418 ;   Laughing-boy- 
totem,  422;  Wind-totem,  444;  Eesin-totem,  444. 
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silence.  The  talking  animal  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  common 
of  details  in  wonder-stories.  The  totemic  ancestor  is  from  one 
point  of  a  view  a  man:  as  such  he  of  course  talks  as  a  man. 
From  another  point  of  view  he  is  an  animal,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  that  animal.  Here,  then,  is  an  animal  talking,  with 
the  best  and  clearest  of  rights  to  talk !  In  some  cases  the  animal 
character  is  still  stronger,  even  overshadowing  the  human  char- 
acter.75 Obviously  that  is  natural  enough, — only  a  trifle  of 
difference  in  emphasis  along  the  same  line  of  aitiological  in- 
quiry; it  militates,  however,  for  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs 
when  centuries  later  the  human  character  has  dropped  away, 
and  there  is  left  only  an  animal  who  talks  with  no  good  reason 
for  talking!  There  is  no  intention  of  implying  here  that  the 
entire  wonder  of  talking  animals  takes  its  rise  in  totemic  con- 
ditions. Probably  several  other  origins  will  be  found  also.  But 
what  is  claimed  is,  that  in  this  origin  of  the  talking  animal  there 
is  no  feeling  of  that  wonder  which,  through  the  forgetfulness 
and  growing  sophistication  of  later  ages,  comes  to  be  attached 
to  the  circumstance.  There  is  the  best  of  reasons  for  the  talk : 
it  is  a  man  talking! 

Once  again  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  type-legend 
for  further  comment.  The  crow-man  saw  one  day  a  "lot  of 
inmint era— that  is,  incomplete  men  and  women — belonging  to 
the  Unmatjera  tribe."  He  engages  in  an  attempt  to  make  them 
perfect.  Now  these  inmint  era,  or  intera-intera,  or  inapertiva, 
represent  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the  primitive  attempts 
at  explaining  the  origin  of  man.  Sometimes  it  was  the  totemic 
ancestor  who,  'rising'  from  the  ground  or  Churinga,  gave  birth 
to  the  men  of  his  totem  in  various  ways,  such,  for  instance,  as 
by  throwing  crystals  out  of  his  body,  throwing  out  his  muscles, 
or  merely  by  looking  at  himself;70  but  among  the  Unmatjera  there 
exists  this  peculiar  belief  in  imperfect  creatures,  whose  limbs 
were  not  divided,  neither  arms,  fingers,  legs  nor  toes,  whose 
noses  had  to  be  added  and  the  nostrils  bored  with  fingers,  whose 
mouths  had  to  be  slit  open,  likewise  the  eyelids.77 


"  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  Eagle-hawk,  N.  T.2,  398. 
™  N.  T.2,  430,   431,   400. 

TV  N.  T.i,  389;   N.  T.2,  156,  157;   cf.,  also,  N.  T.2,   152,   154,   161,   149, 
150,  345,  399,  403. 
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It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  these  creatures  in  view  of  wonder. 
Certainly  they  are  aitiological,  and  the  cutting  loose  of  the 
limbs,  boring  of  the  nostrils,  and  slitting  of  the  eyes  by  the  old 
crow78  suggest  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  human  form  and 
features.  Now,  inasmuch  as  all  the  aitiological  details  noted 
thus  far  have  yielded  no  original  wonder,  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumption against  assuming  any  original  wonder  here.  I  cannot, 
however,  support  that  presumption  with  any  evidence,  theoret- 
ical or  empirical.  The  most  I  am  prepared  to  assert  at  present 
is,  that  in  view  of  the  greater  differentiation  of  idea  and  image 
involved  here  over  and  above  the  other  cases  of  human  origin 
from  the  totemic  ancestor,  it  would  seem  that  the  inmintera 
would  sooner  be  felt  as  wonderful  than  would  the  animal-char- 
acter of  the  ancestors. 

There  remains  but  one  other  detail  in  the  crow  legend  that 
requires  comment,  and  that  is  the  Churinga.  To  speak  of  these 
briefly  is  to  fall  far  short  of  appreciating  their  place  and 
significance  in  the  totem  and  lives  of  its  members.  Spencer  and 
Gillen  in  their  first  volume  have  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  the 
Churinga ;™  from  the  material  there  presented  the  present  notes 
for  our  purpose  are  roughly  put  together.  The  term  Churinga 
is  applied  chiefly  to  "rounded,  oval  or  elongate,  flattened  stones 
and  slabs  of  wood  of  various  sizes ' ' ;  the  smaller  ones  are  com- 
monly called  bull-roarers.  Considerable  mystery  is  attached  to 
them,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  impress  the  women  and  boys, 
who  are  never  under  any  condition  allowed  to  see  them.  "From 
time  immemorial  myths  and  superstitions  have  grown  up  around 
them,  until  now  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  each  individual 
believes  in  what  ...  he  must  know  to  be  more  or  less  of 
a  fraud,  but  in  which  he  implicitly  thinks  the  other  natives 
believe."  "Especially  in  connection  with  the  Churinga,  there 
are  amongst  the  Australian  natives  beliefs  which  can  have  had  no 
origin  in  fact,  but  which  have  gradually  grown  up  until  now 
they  are  implicitly  held."  In  the  Alcheringa,  each  ancestor, 


?8  N.  T.2,  157.     Sometimes  two  creatures  who  lived  in  the  western  sky 
performed  the  operation.     See  N.  T.2,  150. 

79  N.  T.i,  Chap.  V. 
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according  to  the  Arunta  and  certain  other  tribes,  was  closely 
bound  up  with  his  Churinga.  With  the  Churinga  the  spirit- 
double  of  the  individual  is  closely  associated,  and  the  belief  is 
evidently  a  modification  of  the  idea,  found  universally  in  folk- 
lore, that  the  soul  as  a  concrete  object  may  be  placed  in  some 
secure  spot  for  safe-keeping.  In  many  of  the  legends  cited  the 
ancestor  arises  from  a  Churinga,  just  as  our  crow-man  does. 

Even  in  this  short  and  unsatisfactory  account  there  are  al- 
ready apparent  several  circumstances  that  make  for  wonder. 
The  segregation  of  the  Churinga  to  the  possession  of  the  ini- 
tiated man,  the  mystery  sedulously  fomented,  the  air  of  deceit, 
the  vacillation  of  belief,  and  the  accretion  about  them  of 
legends  due  to  exaggeration  rather  than  to  fact, — all  these  are 
by  now  well-known  indications  of  the  presence  of  wonder.  Nor 
is  one's  impression  lessened  by  reading  the  long  accounts  of 
Spencer  and  Gillen.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  fear 
of  the  Churinga,  among  the  women  at  least,  may  well  overbal- 
ance any  show  of  wonder;80  while  among  the  men  its  spiritual 
associations  are  scarcely  of  a  sort  (in  view  of  what  has  already 
been  said  of  the  relations  of  the  spirit-crowd  and  wonder)  to 
heighten  their  sense  of  mysterious  segregation  with  a  wonder 
born  of  religious  awe.  As  a  whole,  however,  there  seems  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  for,  rather  than  against,  a  sense  of 
wonder  concerning  these  secret  and  extremely  vital  objects. 

Before  turning  to  the  characterization  of  these  legends  as 
a  whole,  there  is  a  particular  and  somewhat  peculiar  case,  men- 
tioned earlier  in  the  same  volume,81  which  deserves  a  moment's 
special  notice.  Among  the  Warramunga  there  is  a  totem  an- 
cestor who,  unlike  what  has  happened  with  every  other  totem 
ancestor  except  the  laughing-boy  (who  is  the  echo?),  has  act- 
ually persisted  from  the  "Wingara  to  the  present  day.82  This 
peculiar  ancestor  is  believed  to  be  a  monstrous  snake,  and  is 
called  Wollunqua.  "The  Wollunqua,"  say  our  authors,  "is 
regarded  as  a  huge  beast,  so  large  that,  if  it  were  to  stand  up 


so  See  above,  pp.  156-158. 
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on  its  tail,  its  head  would  reach  far  away  into  the  heavens.  It 
lives  now  in  a  large  water-hole  called  Thapauerlu,  hidden  away 
in  a  lonely  valley  amongst  the  Murchison  Range,  and  there  is 
always  the  fear  that  it  may  take  into  its  head  to  come  out  of 
its  hiding-place  and  do  some  damage.  It  has  already  been 
known,  apparently  for  no  particular  reason,  to  destroy  a  num- 
ber of  natives,  though  on  one  occasion,  when  attacked,  the  men 
were  able  to  drive  it  off.  Some  idea  of  what  the  natives  feel 
in  regard  to  the  mythic  animal — though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  anything  but  mythic  in  the  eyes  of  the  native — may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  instead  of  using  the  name  Wol- 
lunqua,  when  speaking  of  it  amongst  themselves,  they  call  it 
urkulu  nappaurinnia,  because,  so  they  told  us,  if  they  were  to 
call  it  too  often  by  its  real  name  they  would  lose  their  control 
over  it  and  it  would  come  out  and  eat  them  all  up."83 

It  has  been  thought  wise  to  mention  particularly  this  Wol- 
lunqua,  not  because  of  its  exaggeration  of  size,  or  its  evident 
sanctity,  or  its  wholly  animal  nature84 — any  one  of  these  would 
render  it  remarkable,  and  the  first  at  least,  its  size,  would  en- 
title it  to  a  place  in  wonder — but  because  all  these  characteristics 
appear  in  their  extraordinary  vividness  to  be  the  result  of  bring- 
ing the  remote  home  to  the  present.  We  have  before  this 
insisted  that  remoteness  of  the  wonderful  is  not  calculated 
to  keep  the  heart  thrilling  with  wonder.85  Here,  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  more  sober  regard  with  which  the  ordinary 
totemic  ancestor  is  contemplated  and  the  striking  concern  dis- 
played toward  the  Wollunqua,  may  be  detected  a  fair  example 
of  that  observation.  This  affluence  of  wonder,  again,  would  in 
all  probability  be  the  fortune  of  every  totemic  ancestor  could 
they  all  be  conceived  as  still  living.  The  constant  insistence 
upon  the  Wollunqua 's  stupendous  length,  as,  for  instance,  that 
after  traveling  underground  many,  many  miles  his  tail  was 
still  in  its  original  resting  place ;  the  uniqueness  of  his  position, 
inasmuch  as  this  great  progenitor  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
surviving  animal  of  his  kind;  the  fearful  approach  to  the  mys- 


83  N.  T.2,  227. 
s*  N.  T.2,  493. 
ss  See  above,  pp.  191-192. 
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terious  pool  where  he  dwells, — all  these  are  details  that  lift 
the  Wollunqua  into  a  place  of  notability  in  wonder  as  com- 
pared with  the  founders  of  other  totems.  A  present  god,  as  it 
were,  is  indeed  a  greater  marvel  than  an  absent  one! 

But  what  of  the  general  character  of  these  legends  as  a 
whole?  In  answering  this  question  it  is  possible  to  speak  of 
the  totem  legends  collected  in  Spencer  and  Gillen's  first  volume 
as  well  as  of  those  in  the  second;  for  the  details  that  make 
up  the  tales  of  the  first  collection  are  practically  identical  with 
those  of  the  second,  which  we  have  just  discussed.  Upon  look- 
ing over  these  collections  for  the  first  time,  the  prevailing  im- 
pression is  one  of  sameness.  Tale  after  tale  repeats  the  same 
formula, — the  same  material  and  the  same  handling;  so  that 
reading  one  legend  is  equivalent  to  reading  twenty.  And  yet, 
upon  a  somewhat  closer  examination,  it  is  found  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  variation  in  distribution  of  the  two  sorts  of 
details,  aitiological  and  'heroic',  the  general  character  of  the 
legends  varies  from  a  meagre  matter-of-fact  list  of  answers  to 
certain  questions  connected  with  the  totem,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
a  considerably  richer  exploitation  of  the  details  involved  in 
such  answers,  on  the  other  hand.  A  division  of  character  may 
thus  be  made  into  the  heroic  and  aitiological;  and  though  there 
may  occur  legends  where  the  exploitation  is  too  slight  to  admit 
of  definite  classification  under  one  or  the  other  head,  the  division 
will  nevertheless  be  of  real  value  in  the  greater  number  of  cases. 
One  caution,  however,  needs  mention.  It  may  be  that  the  dif- 
ference in  length  and  richness  of  interest  between  certain  of 
the  legends  is  due  rather  to  the  fulness  or  meagreness  of  the 
report  of  the  tale  than  to  the  original  recital.  Whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  or  where  it  is  so,  I  am  unable  to  tell.  This  ignorance 
is  all  the  more  distressing  in  view  of  a  still  stronger  induction 
that  may  be  made  if  the  tales  are  in  their  original  form. 
Until,  therefore,  further  light  is  shed  upon  the  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  restrain  our  conclusions  somewhat  tentatively  within 
as  modest  bounds  as  possible.  The  attempt  must  be  made  to 
state  them  in  such  fashion  that  they  will  not  be  invalidated  even 
if  the  lack  of  elaboration  in  many  of  the  legends  proves  to  be 
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due  to  the  compression  of  the  reporters,  while  they  may  be 
strengthened  if  the  apparent  contrast  proves  a  real  one. 

Of  the  shorter,  or  more  strictly  aitiological  character,  the 
crow  legend  examined  above  is  an  example.     The  details  are 
exclusively  aitiological.     There  is  nothing    of    what    we    have 
termed  the  'heroic'  detail, — that  is,  traveling  underground,  or 
mounting  into  the  sky,  etc.     Questions  closely  connected  with 
the  tribe  and  totem  are  answered  with  no  pause  to  exaggerate 
the  power  or  importance  of  the  ancestor.     How  the  Unmatjera 
began,   why  a  certain  totemic  ancestor  was  a  crow,   how  the 
custom  of  circumcision  and  the  like  arose,  what  certain  peculiar 
stones  mean :  these  are  the  questions  answered.     Probably,  also, 
the  beforehand  action  of  the  two  old  Parthenie  lizard  men  ex- 
plains some  circumstance  of  the  Unmatjera  economy.     To  these 
questions  it  is  necessary  to  add  only  a  few  others  in  order  to 
possess  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  aitiological  subjects  upon 
which  the  legends  exercise  themselves.     How  various  other  cus- 
toms  arose,   how   the   different   totemic   ceremonies    originated, 
what  other  features  of  the  landscape  mean,  how  the  markings 
of  certain  animals  were  made:  these,  together  with  the  aitiolog- 
ical details  discussed  above  at  length,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
common  motives  of  the  various  aitiological  legends.     Now,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  aitiological  detail  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  originally  felt  as  wonderful.    Only  much  later  generations, 
whose  keener  and  far  more  discriminating  and  reflective  obser- 
vation has  become  conscious  of  the  categories  of  natural  law 
and  strict  classifications  of  kind,  are  able  to  look  back  upon 
their  primitive  science  and,  through  ignorance  of  its  original 
character,  pronounce  it  wonder  and  delusion.     It  is  right,  then, 
to  assume  that  tales  which  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
such  'scientific'  details  are  not  as  a  whole  wonderful  to  the 
savage.     The  only  question  is  whether  we  actually  have  before 
us   legends  of  simple   and  unelaborated   character:   that   such 
tales  necessarily  precede  the  more  heroic  sort,  or  that  their  sim- 
plicity is  due  to  a  lower  rather  than  to  a  higher  development, 
are  points  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  it  is  unfortunately 
impossible  to  determine.     But  to  whatever  circumstance,  or  set 
of  circumstances,  such  tales  are  due,  certain  it  is  that  tales  so 
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predominantly  aitiological  are  essentially  devoid  of  the  wonder 
element  in  the  consciousness  of  those  who  make  and  rehearse 
them  with  an  implicit  belief  in  their  character  and  truth. 

The  longer  sort  of  legend,  where  the  ancestor  is  felt  more 
in  a  way  that  approximates,  at  least,  to  the  heroic  sentiment 
of  later  times,  and  where,  as  one  may  say,  the  ancestor  is  on 
the  road  to  become  a  hero,  must  be  illustrated  by  another  quota- 
tion from  the  collection.  Most  of  the  tales  of  this  heroic  sort 
are  rather  lengthy — three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  crow  tale — 
and  the  full  realization  of  their  far  more  elaborate  character  can 
be  gained  only  from  the  longest.  One  that  falls  somewhat  short 
of  this  extreme  elaboration  must,  however,  do  service  here.  It 
is  the  legend  of 

PITTONGU,    THE    FLYING    FOX. 

' '  In  the  Wingara,  Pittongu,  the  flying  fox,  a  Thapanunga  man,  arose 
in  the  country  away  to  the  north  of  the  Warramunga  and  travelled  south 
until  he  came  near  to  Altunga  in  the  eastern  Macdonnell  Ranges.  He  met 
a  number  of  black-fellows  who  had  lubras86  with  them,  and  among  the 
latter  two  young  ones  whom  he  wanted  to  secure  as  wives  for  himself, 
though  one  of  them  was  Naralu  and  the  other  Nungalla,  and  therefore 
neither  of  them  his  proper  wife.  After  thinking  how  he  could  best  secure 
them — because  of  course  the  black-fellows  would  not  give  them  to  him  of 
their  own  accord — he  killed  a  bandicoot  and  put  some  of  the  blood  on  his 
foot  and  pretended  to  be  lame  and  so  unable  to  go  any  further.  The  men 
went  out  hunting,  leaving  the  women  in  the  main  camp,  and  the  stranger 
sat  down,  wondering  what  it  was  best  for  him  to  do  so  as  to  secure  the 
two  women.  Going  a  little  way  out  into  the  scrub,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight, 
he  changed  himself  into  a  dog  and  then  came  back  again  to  the  women 's 
camp.  All  of  them  were  there  except  the  two  younger  ones,  who  happened 
to  be  out  hunting  in  the  bush,  and  when  they  saw  him  the  old  women  said, 
'  Hullo,  here  is  a  big  dog  coming  up ',  and  they  called  to  it,  but  the  dog 
would  not  come  near  them  and  only  snarled,  so  they  left  it  alone.  At 
dusk  the  two  younger  ones  returned,  and  the  dog  at  once  went  up  to 
them  wagging  his  tail  and  playing  about  them.  The  two  said,  '  This  is 
a  very  good  dog  for  us  to  hunt  with',  and  it  stayed  with  them.  They 
tried  next  day  to  go  in  several  directions,  but  each  time  the  dog  stopped 
and  refused  to  go  on,  until  at  length  they  directed  their  steps  towards  the 
north,  from  which  direction  the  man  had  come,  and  then  the  dog  walked 
along  with  them.  The  dog  went  in  the  lead,  rounding  up  the  wallabies, 
the  lubras  following  up  behind.  It  drove  the  animals  into  holes,  the  mouth 
[sic]  of  which  it  then  filled  up  with  stones.  At  length  the  dog  went  on 
ahead,  right  out  of  sight  of  the  women,  and  changed  itself  back  into  a 
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man.  He  returned  to  search  for  his  spears  and  boomerangs,  which  he  had 
secreted  in  the  scrub.  The  lubras  meanwhile  came  up  and  caught  a  large 
number  of  the  wallabies,  but  were  much  surprised  not  to  see  any  trace  of 
the  dog.  Seeing  the  black-fellow  approaching,  they  were  frightened,  but  he 
said  to  them,  'Why  are  you  frightened?  I  made  the  wallabies  go  into 
the  holes.'  Then  he  said,  'We  will  walk  along  my  country  now',  but  the 
women  declined  to  go  with  him.  However,  taking  his  spear-thrower, 
he  tangled  their  hairs  together  and  threw  them  on  a  long  way  ahead  of 
himself  to  a  place  called  Athalta,  where  he  halted  for  a  time  and  where, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  better  looking,  he  knocked  out  a  tooth. 
Then  he  camped  close  by  Thapauerlu,  the  home  of  the  Wollunqua,  and 
there  he  pulled  oift  another  tooth.  He  was  the  first  man  to  knock  teeth 
out,  and  he  did  so  because  he  wanted  the  lubras  to  think  him  good-looking. 
He  carried  with  him  mauia  (evil  magic),  spears,  tomahawks,  stone  knives, 
and  various  other  implements.  All  the  way  as  he  travelled  across  the 
country  he  left  spirit  children  behind  him  and  threw  the  two  lubras  on 
ahead.  From  what  is  now  known  as  the  Elsey  Creek  he  threw  them  on 
as  far  as  Pine  Creek,  and  there  he  finally  left  them  and  went  up  into  the 
sky.  A  mob  of  black-fellows  saw  him  coming  and  threw  their  boomerangs 
with  their  right  hands,  hoping  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  touch  him.  Then 
they  threw  with  their  left  hand  and  he  fell  down.  As  he  fell  they  shouted 
out,  'Don't  drop  this  way;  drop  with  your  head  looking  towards  the  Warra- 
munga. '  Accordingly  he  did  so,  and  his  legs  stretched  out  right  beyond  Pine 
Creek.  When  he  passed  over  the  Warramunga  country  he  dropped  stone 
axes,  which  is  why  the  natives  of  these  parts  are  specially  good  at  making 
the  axes;  in  the  same  way  he  dropped  stone-knives  in  the  Tjingilli  country, 
which  is  why  the  Tjingilli  men  now  make  the  best  knives,  and  then  away 
to  the  north,  he  dropped  barbed  spears  in  the  country  where  these  are 
now  made. '  'ST 

Now  this  recital  combines  in  a  most  interesting  fashion  the 
short  aitiological  information-tale  and  the  elaborated  heroic 
legend.  The  second  half  is  mostly  aitiological,  and  quite  simply  so ; 
the  first  half. is  almost  entirely  heroic,  and  very  richly  so.  The  con- 
trast between  the  two  halves,  or  between  the  first  half  and  the  crow 
tale,  speaks  for  itself.  In  this  first  half,  the  suspense  of  denoue- 
ment gained  by  meticulous  detail,  the  suggestion  of  character, 
and  the  thrilling  climax — or,  in  a  word,  the  sense  for  story  dis- 
played— immediately  lift  us  into  the  realm  of  narrative  interest. 
Here  is  no  mere  answering  of  questions.  Here  is  an  adventure, 
well  told,  appealing  to  human  instincts,  resting  its  power  on 
its  appeal  to  human  emotions.  Here  is  that  exaggeration  of  the 
hero's  cunning,  of  his  patience,  of  his  power,  that  characterizes 
the  art  of  the  story-teller.  Here,  to  be  brief,  is  the  beginning 


87  N.  T.2,  427-428;   for  other  'heroic'  tales,  see  pp.  396,  405,  409,  424, 
431,  435,  445,  451. 
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of  the  tale  par  excellence,  the  real  home  of  marvel,  that  distinc- 
tive region  where  thrives  most  strongly  that  marvel  which  is 
born  of  the  teller's  desire  to  thrill  and  the  listener's  desire  to 
be  thrilled.  And  as  it  was  predicted  above  that  the  marvellous 
would  find  its  emphatic  beginning  with  the  'telling'  that  passes 
later  into  literature  and  literary  fiction,88  so  we  here  find  that 
particular  sort  of  detail  which  among  the  mass  examined  has  ap- 
peared most  inclined  toward  the  wonderful — the  'heroic'  detail 
as  we  have  called  it — making  its  appearance  contemporaneously 
with  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  the  elaboration  of  an 
art  of  'telling.'  The  aitiological  detail  is  evidently  expanded. 
The  ancestor  has  an  adventure  in  procuring  his  wives.  He  has 
all  the  heroic  powers  examined  elsewhere,  and  others  in  addition. 
They  can  hardly  be  added  by  mere  chance  to  the  aitiological 
elements.  There  is  no  need  for  them  as  causes  for  anything.  They 
make  for  interest,  for  story.  They  are  exaggerations  that  hold 
the  wonder.  His  power  of  transforming  himself  into  a  dog  is 
a  rarity  in  the  collection;  it  is  also  a  rarity  in  the  life  of  the 
Central  Australian  to-day.  Only  the  great  and  wonderful  magi- 
cian can  accomplish  such  a  feat.  Again,  Pittongu's  power  of 
throwing  the  two  lubras  ahead  of  him  is  a  strictly  individual 
touch ;  and  the  very  dwelling  upon  it,  the  repetition  and  careful 
dwelling  upon  it  even  to  the  point  of  localizing  the  extraordinary 
feat,  all  bespeak  a  lively  sense  of  rarity,  of  a  perdurable  wonder, 
almost  of  a  marvel.  Almost  of  a  marvel:  for  the  information 
as  to  the  exact  distance  he  threw  them,  from  Elsey  to  Pine  Creek, 
seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  motived  by  a  very  vivid  sense  of 
present-day  impossibility.  Then,  too,  the  mighty  extension  of  the 
hero 's  fall,  the  almost  Miltonic  picture  of  his  giant  limbs  resting 
upon  the  country,  as  Satan's  rested  upon  the  sea  of  fire,  is  a 
further  note  of  strong  exaggeration.  If  there  were  time,  other 
heroic  details  from  some  of  the  other  legends  might  be  described 
side  by  side  with  these.  The  mysterious,  fearful,  and  secret 
Kurdaitcha  men,  who  play  a  part  half  villain,  half  bogey;  the 
mischievous  Oruntja-spirits ;  the  growling  hearts,  which  oddly 
remind  the  reader  of  one  of  Poe's  marvellous  tales;  another  tre- 
mendous snake,  whose  head,  like  the  Wollunqua's,  can  reach  up 
into  the  sky:  these  can  only  be  mentioned  here  as  strengthening 
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the  present  contention  that  with  the  development  of  a  sense  for 
story  there  is  the  addition  of  exaggerated  and  wonderful  details. 

Upon  this  point  of  the  present  inquiry,  then,  the  finger  of 
emphasis  must  be  placed  with  determination.  To  be  sure,  even 
the  most  elaborate  of  these  tales  is,  judged  by  modern  standards, 
elaborated  very  meagerly;  and  one  is  impressed  far  more  by  a 
stock  sameness  of  detail,  and  almost  cast-iron  tradition  of  form- 
ula, than  by  any  evidence  of  a  free,  plastic  imagination.  And 
yet  there  is  elaboration,  beyond  the  aitiological  '  science '  of  prim- 
itive life,  into  a  sort  of  wonder;  there  is  a  lifting  up  of  emotion 
and  imagination  into  'story-interest.'  Thus  comes  into  light  a 
faint  beginning  of  the  marvellous  of  literature  proper. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  way  in  order  to  gain  a  careful  ap- 
proach to  this  faint  beginning,  and  fully  as  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  what  is  not  wonderful  to  primitive  consciousness 
as  to  what  is.  Nay,  more  space  has  been  given  to  the  negative 
side ;  because  we  conceive  that  the  first  and  most  important  step 
in  the  present  research  is  to  show  how  elements  which  in  a  later 
age  and  developed  literature  come  to  be  regarded  as  wonders, 
originated  without  any  aroma  of  thaumaturgy.  But  here  at  least 
there  is  marked  a  positive  stage  in  the  course  of  conscious  wonder, 
— an  initial  stage,  but  nevertheless  unmistakable,  starting  out 
(we  see  it  in  the  very  act  of  development)  from  the  non- wonder- 
ful aitiology  of  a  narrow  consciousness,  advancing  with  an 
exaggeration  of  familiar  elements,  gathering  impetus  with  the 
addition  of  further  heroic  elements,  and  culminating  in  a 
realism  of  action  and  detail  by  which  exaggeration  magnifies 
the  past  and  its  great  characters,  and  brings  home  for  a  moment 
to  the  mind  of  the  listener  the  wonders  of  a  remote  Alcheringa. 
Thus,  in  connection  with  the  most  important  social  phenomenon 
of  the  Central  Australian,  the  totem,  we  gain  our  first  positive, 
empirical  result  in  the  study  of  the  marvellous.80 


so  Other  tales  not  directly  connected  with  the  totems — '  myths '  as  Spen- 
cer and  Gillen  call  them — tales  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  rainbow,  whirlwind, 
and  the  like,  are  nevertheless  made  up  so  closely  after  the  pattern  of  the 
regular  totem  legends  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  them  sepa- 
rately. The  only  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  amongst  this  primitive 
people  there  is  as  yet  no  difference  of  treatment  of  wonder  or  pre-marvel- 
lous  elements  as  they  pass  from  social  and  ancestral  legends  to  the  contem- 
plation and  explanation  of  the  greater  and  more  remote  features  of  nature. 
These  so-called  myths  are  very  few  in  number,  and  may  be  found  in  Chapter 
XVIII  of  the  first,  and  Chapter  XXII  of  the  second  volume  of  Spencer  and 
Gillen. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  an  essay  has  been  made  toward 
uncovering  the  sources  and  the  rise  of  the  marvellous  in  litera- 
ture. Throughout  those  chapters  we  have  been  looking  always 
forward  to  the  stage  where  literature  would  begin  to  take  up 
into  itself  and  transform  the  elements  of  experience,  custom, 
and  belief;  the  point  of  view  has  been  from  non-literary  begin- 
nings toward  literary  inceptions,  rather  than  the  reverse.  But, 
now  that  the  first  stage  in  the  inquiry  has  been  completed  by 
the  survey  of  the  sources  in  primitive  custom  and  belief,  and 
the  rise  therefrom  of  wonders  into  that  first  faint  dawn  of  nar- 
rative literature,  the  semi-heroic  tale,  it  is  proper  to  pause  and 
from  our  present  vantage  look  backward  over  the  fields  that 
have  been  traversed.  Thus  the  actual  results  for  literature  may 
be  rescued  from  the  mass  of  psychological  and  ethnological 
detail  and  set  clearly  and  emphatically  before  the  literary  stu- 
dent. 

In  taking  such  a  retrospect  it  immediately  becomes  evident 
that  the  progress  toward  these  faint  literary  beginnings  of 
the  marvellous  has  been  through  a  series  of  narrowing  circles; 
and,  furthermore,  that  each  of  these  circles  has  revealed  the 
marvellous  in  a  characteristic  aspect.  From  the  historical  view 
of  Greek  criticism  of  fiction  and  marvel  it  soon  became  evident 
that  literary  criticism  itself  was  originally  a  development  from 
the  moral  and  philosophical  criticism  of  the  wonders  and  mar- 
vels that  the  Greeks,  had  inherited,  through  their  myths,  from 
the  unphilosophical  and  uncritical  days  of  their  remote  begin- 
nings. There,  indeed,  we  saw  what  Dr.  Tylor  so  eloquently 
refers  to  as  that  "momentous  phase  of  the  education  of  man- 
kind, when  the  regularity  of  nature  has  so  imprinted  itself  upon 
men 's  minds  that  they  begin  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  ancient 
legends  which  they  were  brought  up  to  hear  with  such  reverend 
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delight,  should  describe  a  world  so  strangely  different  from 
their  own.  Why,  they  ask,  are  the  gods  and  giants  and  monsters 
no  longer  seen  to  lead  their  prodigious  lives  on  earth — is  it  per- 
chance that  the  course  of  things  is  changed  since  the  old  days  ? ' 5l 
In  that  stage  men  wondered  at  the  wonderful,  marvelled  at  the 
marvellous.  And  in  their  earnestness  they  came  to  take  into 
questioning  consideration  not  only  the  more  striking  and  offen- 
sive of  the  old  wonders,  but  the  whole  field  of  fiction  as  well. 
Gradually,  very  gradually,  they  passed  from  the  first  severe 
denunciations  of  impious  fiction,  through  the  steps  of  rationaliza- 
tion, allegory,  euhemerism,  and  the  like,  to  a  proper  literary 
criticism  that  was  divorced  from  the  moral  and  philosophical 
view,  and  could  contemplate  the  marvellous  in  literature  under 
that  imaginative  light  which  is  the  true  and  distinguishing 
character  of  the  realm  of  literary  art.  Thus,  finally,  a  new  view 
— what  might  also  be  called  the  modern  view — the  view  of  poetic 
truth  and  artistic  illusion — came  into  being;  and  the  marvellous 
entered  into  a  new  stage, — that  of  aesthetic  development. 

The  second  circle  of  our  inquiry  was  somewhat  narrower ;  for 
it  embraced,  not  the  general  field  of  the  criticism  of  wonder, 
but  the  more  particular  question,  how  do  men  wonder,  or,  what 
is  wondering  psychologically  speaking?  Here  an  examination 
was  made  of  the  processes  that  had  been  tacitly  subsumed  in 
the  first  field  by  the  criticism  of  their  results.  And  once  again 
a  character  of  the  marvellous  was  brought  to  light.  In  the 
course  of  a  description  of  the  complex  nature  of  wonder,  it 
grew  clear  that  as  wonder  ascends  in  power  and  intensity  it 
passes  through  an  ascending  series  of  rarities  and  improbabil- 
ities, until,  reaching  a  culmination  in  impossibility,  it  is  fitly 
called  marvelling.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  im- 
aginative literature,  the  home  of  exaggeration,  there  has  always 
existed  a  standard  of  ideal  possibility,  whereby  the  impossible 
ceases  from  being  absolutely  and  prosaically  impossible,  it  was 
immediately  apparent  that  in  literature  this  marvelling  finds 
its  peculiarly  appropriate  sustenance  and  field  of  activity.  Relig- 
ion, with  its  aspects  of  faith  and  superstition,  offers  a  similar 
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field  and  support.  Hence  the  naturalness,  not  to  say  the  inevi- 
tability, of  the  close  association  between  literature  and  religion 
in  the  matter  of  the  marvellous.  Here  there  was  a  recognition 
that  the  marvellous  would  find  its  place  in  literature,  and  thrive 
there  under  the  fostering  guidance  of  religious  faith  and  super- 
stition, long  before  it  would  be  ready  to  enter  upon  its  aesthetic 
development  under  the  tutelage  of  a  properly  emancipated  liter- 
ary criticism. 

Armed  with  the  subjective  criteria  gained  from  this  field, 
primitive  mind,  custom,  and  belief,  and  the  relations  between 
literature,  religion,  and  the  marvellous,  were  contemplated  in 
their  simplest  possible  manifestations.  Two  great  facts  made 
their  appearance.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  recognized  that,  in 
a  vast  number  of  cases,  what  is  wonderful  or  marvellous  to  the 
minds  of  later  generations  was  simple  fact  to  the  primitive  con- 
sciousness. To  understand,  therefore,  the  marvellous  elements 
in  literature,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  so  far  as  possible 
what  marvels  were  wonderful,  and  what  not  wonderful,  to  the 
primitive  mind.  This  meant  an  examination  not  only  of  the 
character  of  early  mind,  but  also  of  the  sources  of  marvel- 
elements  in  early  custom  and  belief.  Such  an  examination 
brought  out  the  second  significant  fact, — viz.,  that  there  can  be 
distinguished  more  or  less  clearly  two  tendencies — one  making 
against  wonder,  the  other  for  it — which  run  through  many  prim- 
itive customs  and  the  original  mental  attitudes  toward  them. 
The  more  primitive  the  people,  the  greater  the  former  tendency ; 
the  less  primitive,  the  greater  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  latter 
tendency  was  seen  to  be  characterized  by  the  principles  of  segre- 
gation and  individualization,  whereby  details  and  powers  are 
differentiated  from  the  communal  mass.  Gods  and  priests,  magi- 
cians and  magic  as  'magical,'  and  the  custom  of  taboo,  were 
seen  to  illustrate  this  tendency.  But  underlying  all  these,  and 
the  entire  tendency,  was  the  mental  trick  of  exaggeration,  often 
joined  with  deceit.  Through  exaggeration  the  tendency  to  wonder 
was  abetted;  through  it,  details  which  were  not  originally  and 
distinctly  felt  as  wonderful  became  wonderful.  But  exaggera- 
tion is  primarily  a  matter  of  'telling,'  of  rehearsing.  It  is 
mind  and  mouth  that  lend  exaggeration  to  a  matter;  the  tale 
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springs  spontaneously  from  the  lips  of  the  exaggerator.  Thus, 
in  this  field  also,  literature,  or  at  least  its  faint  beginning,  was 
seen  to  be  peculiarly  bound  up  with  wonder.  And  the  greater 
the  exaggeration,  the  more  of  a  wonder.  As  in  the  history  of 
criticism  the  marvellous  was  seen  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
beginnings  of  that  discipline,  so  here,  with  the  beginnings  of 
'narative'  literature,  wonder  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
tale  by  the  very  exaggerating  force  that  contributes  so  largely  to 
its  origin. 

The  last  and  narrowest  of  our  circles  took  us  from  the  gen- 
eral field  of  primitive  mind  to  the  particular  field  of  the  beliefs, 
customs,  and  legends  of  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  existing 
races,  the  Central  Australians.  Guided  by  the  sense  of  direction 
gained  in  exploring  the  larger  field,  and  supported  by  the  de- 
scriptive criteria  of  the  previous  chapter  but  one,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  detect  among  this  people  illustrations  of  our  general 
observation  that  many  a  wonder  element,  recognized  as  such 
to-day,  was  plain  matter-of-fact  to  the  savage.  Many  such  ele- 
ments were  named,  and  their  origin  briefly  suggested,  so  that 
at  some  other  time  their  progress  to  wonder  through  later  de- 
velopment may  be  fitly  observed.  It  is  not  claimed  that  any- 
thing like  entire  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  difficult  task 
of  differentiating  among  these  primitive  tribes  the  details  that 
are  wonderful  from  those  that  are  not  wonderful.  The  most 
that  could  be  done  in  this  first  sketch  of  the  situation,  limited 
as  we  are  by  an  insufficiency  of  direct  evidence,  as  well  as  by 
the  novelty  of  the  attempt,  was  to  make  clear  the  general  truth 
of  our  conclusions  by  such  a  fulness  of  detail  that  a  mistake  in 
the  judgment  of  a  single  detail  here  and  there  would  not  invali- 
date the  entire  argument.  It  was  in  following  up  the  first  posi- 
tive step  in  the  exploitation  of  wonder  that  we  were  brought  to 
the  particular  character  of  the  marvellous  that  this  chapter  had 
to  offer.  The  particular  case  of  actual  legends  concerning  the 
ancestors  of  these  Australians  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  general 
observation  upon  the  relation  of  literature  and  marvel  which 
was  developed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Here,  indeed,  was  de- 
tected a  simultaneous  and  associated  growth  of  wonder  and  the 
hero-tale  from  the  religio-scientific  details  of  the  aitiological  col- 
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lections, — a  growth  that  in  either  case  was  motived  by  the  force 
of  a  natural  exaggeration.  This  exaggeration  was  evident  both 
in  its  wonder-making  influence  upon  elements  of  custom  and 
belief,  which  originally  were  matters  of  fact,  and  also  in  its 
creation  of  certain  so-called  'heroic'  details  out  of  the  fund  of 
general  experience.  Thus  the  hero-tale,  bred  from  what  might 
be  called  an  aitiological  ancestor  (even  if  he  were  a  real  an- 
cestor the  term  might  be  retained),  and  forming  the  beginning 
of  a  narrative  literature,  comes  to  take  its  place  as  aiding  the 
tendency  toward  wonder  by  accommodating  it  with  a  natural 
field  for  its  activity.  Such  an  alliance  is  bound  to  produce  the 
higher  reaches  of  wonder  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  again  that  the  first  step  into 
'literature'  was  taken  through  the  agency  of  a  social  institution, 
the  totem.  Further  research  into  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  marvellous  in  literature  must  take  this  fact 
as  a  cue  to  the  perdurably  social  aspect  of  the  question. 

Our  four  circles  of  progress  have  thus  each  shown  a  peculiar 
affinity  between  the  marvellous  and  literature.  The  discussion 
of  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  question  adequately  showed 
the  reason  for  this  affinity.  Briefly,  in  a  word,  it  may  be  said 
that  both  are  all  compacted  of  imagination ;  and  that  the  latter, 
literature,  offers  the  most  natural  playground  to  the  former. 
It  would  be  easy  here  to  wax  philosophical  and  attempt  to  raise 
a  theory  upon  the  inter-relations  of  religion,  literature,  and  mar- 
vel,— a  theory  that  would  have  as  much  bearing  upon  later  and 
even  present-day  cycles  of  thought  and  expression  as  upon  the 
epoch  of  beginnings.  I  believe  that  in  such  a  system  the  mar- 
vellous would  furnish  the  connecting  link  or  common  element; 
and  that  the  better  understanding  of  its  glamor  would  tend  as 
much  to  emancipate  the  faith  of  religion  as  to  inspire  a  new 
and  more  spiritual  romanticism.  The  marvellous  has  given  the 
romantic  tone  to  both  religion  and  literature ;  the  analysis  of  that 
tone,  which  after  all  is  the  purpose  of  these  studies,  would, 
if  brought  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  race,  mean  a  new 
day  of  creation,  springing  with  brighter  and  whiter  light  from 
the  old  barbaric  days  of  gloom  and  mystery. 

But  no  such  theory  is  to  be  traced  here.    Instead,  the  remark 
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may  be  hazarded  that  the  peculiarly  intimate  relation  between 
literature  and  wonder  pointed  out  in  this  tentative  essay  has 
never  been  sufficiently  contemplated.  Every  romantic  epoch 
brings  round  sufficient  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  relation, 
and  ample  guarantee  for  the  dignity  of  a  careful  examination 
into  its  nature  and  origin.  The  present  advances  in  psychology  are 
helping  to  minimize  the  subjective  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and 
the  nearer  to  national  literatures  the  study  advances,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  direct  evidence;  modern  ethnological  research  is 
daily  increasing  the  data  of  the  remoter  reaches  of  the  problem ; 
the  freedom  of  criticism  in  the  present,  together  with  its  wealth 
of  apparatus,  offers  an  opportunity  of  dispassionate,  if  not 
exhaustive,  study  such  as  seldom  before  has  been  extended  to 
the  scholar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  to  the  theory 
and  history  of  literature  would  surely  not  be  inconsiderable. 
The  examination  should  be  extended  through  other  culture- 
grades  of  savage  and  barbaric  races ;  the  development  into  won- 
der of  the  aitiological  details  should  be  noted,  classified,  and 
explained;  the  creation  of  new  wonders  through  individual 
exaggeration  of  elements  of  thought  and  experience,  should  be 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  rise  of  new  economic  condi- 
tions as  they  affect  the  increasing  significance  of  the  individual 
in  society;  the  characteristic  variations  in  the  wonder  elements 
should  be  examined,  and  their  treatment  should  be  traced  as  they 
pass  from  ancestor-tale  and  legend  to  myth,  from  myth  and 
legend  to  the  self-conscious  literary  art  of  the  epic,  from  early 
epic  to  other  types — tragedy,  comedy,  satire,  novel — in  their  later 
development:  all  the  course  of  characteristic  variations  under 
these  changes  of  circumstances  should  be  noted  and  correlated 
with  the  passing  of  one  literary  epoch  after  another.  "What  a 
field  is  opened  in  the  European  Middle  Ages!  What  a  contrast 
in  the  recurring  successions  of  creative  and  critical  periods! 
Nor  would  the  least  fascinating  aspect  of  the  subject  lie  in  an 
exploration  of  oriental  marvel-literature  and  its  comparison  with 
occidental  wonder. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  was  Baumgarten  (1750)1  who  first  used  the  term  Acsthetica 
to  designate  a  separate  and  independent  branch  in  philosophy, 
that  of  the  philosophy  of  art.  In  the  works  of  thinkers  preceding 
him,  we  find  only  fragmentary  opinions  on  art  and  beauty ;  and 


1  Baumgarten,    Aesthetica     (1750).       See     Bosanquet,    A     History    of 
Aesthetic,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1904,  p.  182. 
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these  more  or  less  coherent  notions  were  subordinated  to  specula- 
tions on  religion  and  ethics.  A  systematic  theory  of  art  and 
beauty,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  did  not  exist  as 
yet.  In  fact,  Baumgarten  in  the  introduction  to  his  Aesthetica 
apologizes  for  spending  his  time  on  such  a  seemingly  undignified 
task  as  establishing  a  system  of  the  philosophy  of  art. 

Baumgarten 's  philosophy  of  art  is  based  upon  the  recognition 
of  ''obscure  ideas."  These  "obscure  ideas."  which  precede 
' '  clear  ideas, ' '  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  logic,  and  require  an 
entirely  different  treatment.  "While  "clear  ideas"  are  truths 
known,  "obscure  ideas"  are  truths  only  felt.  The  apprehension 
of  clear  ideas  culminates  in  the  true,  while  the  true  that  discloses 
itself  to  us  through  our  obscure  ideas  is  the  beautiful.  This 
fundamental  conception  called  the  beautiful  opened  a  new  region 
for  reflective  speculation ;  and  furthermore  gave  it  philosophical 
import,  which  hitherto  it  had  lacked. 

No  sooner  was  the  road  to  this  region  opened  by  Baumgarten 
than  a  whole  army  of  writers  invaded  the  new  field,  attempting 
problems  and  advancing  theories  in  the  realm  of  art  and  the 
beautiful.  Philosophers,  scientists,  poets,  artists,  and  critics 
busied  themselves  to  expound  the  fundamental  principles  of 
"aesthetics."  The  different  vocations  of  these  respective  writers 
caused  a  diversity  of  opinion  simply  amazing;  in  fact,  there  is 
not  another  branch  of  human  inquiry  where  opinions  differ  so 
widely,  and  where  conceptions  of  the  fundamental  principles  are 
so  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  This  deplorable  condition  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that  art  and  beauty  have  been 
treated  from  so  many  isolated  points  of  view  and  the  problems  of 
aesthetics  discussed  on  such  radically  divergent  bases.  The  mis- 
understanding and  misuse  of  the  term  "aesthetics"  added 
another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  clearing  up  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  art  and  beauty.  Every  student  of  aesthetics  must  realize 
the  incongruities  which  arise  from  the  undiscriminating  use  of 
the  name  "aesthetics."  To-day,  when  every  essay,  treatise,  in- 
vestigation, and  criticism  in  the  field  of  art  and  beauty  is  classed 
under  aesthetics,  the  real  meaning  of  Baumgarten 's  aesthetica 
is  quite  obliterated.  With  Baumgarten,  aesthetica  meant  dis- 
tinctly the  philosophical  investigation  of  "obscure  ideas,"  or  the 
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beautiful,  while  at  the  present  time  the  name  "aesthetics"  is 
misleading;  for  it  is  also  used  to  designate  the  scientific  and 
historical  treatment,  and  even  the  professional  study,  of  art  and 
beauty.  If  we  consider  the  name  ' '  aesthetics ' '  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  investigation  concerning  art  and  beauty,  we  certainly 
shall  have  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  systematic  division  of 
that  field,  in  order  to  discuss  its  problems  intelligently  and  from 
the  needed  definite  point  of  view. 

The  division  which  naturally  suggests  itself  in  this  case,  is 
that  into  the  science  of  aesthetics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  aesthetics,  on  the  other.  The  science  of  aesthetics  deals 
with  the  problems  of  beauty  and  art  as  they  appear  in  nature; 
it  analyzes  the  facts  into  their  elements,  and  investigates  the 
laws  of  their  combinations  and  relations.  The  philosophy  of 
aesthetics  searches  for  the  essence  of  art  and  beauty,  and  thus 
defines  the  place  that  art  and  beauty  hold  in  the  universe;  in 
other  words,  it  establishes  the  relation  of  art  and  beauty  to  the 
whole  of  reality.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  problems  of  the 
philosophy  of  aesthetics  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  science  of 
aesthetics,  so  that  it  is  a  grave  error  to  argue  problems  belonging 
to  the  philosophy  of  aesthetics  upon  a  scientific  basis;  and  vice 
versa.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the  clarity  and  the  precise  under- 
standing of  every  question  in  aesthetics  if  we  keep  in  mind  that 
science  cannot  invade  the  territory  of  philosophy,  and  that  phil- 
osophy, on  the  other  hand,  should  not  interfere  with  scientific 
investigation. 

Most  of  our  prevalent  theories  of  art  and  beauty  labor  under 
a  confusion  from  neglecting  this  distinction.  Scientific  investi- 
gation, alone,  cannot  lead  us  to  first  causes;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  knowledge 
about  its  effects.  Aristotle's  theory2  of  poetry  and  drama,  for 
example,  is  thoroughly  scientific  and  has  great  value  in  the 
science  of  aesthetics ;  but  we  should  be  in  error  if  we  gave  it  any 
philosophic  import,  for  it  does  not  and  cannot  answer  the 
questions,  What  is  art — is  it  essential  or  accidental  to  mankind, 
and  what  purpose  does  it  fulfill  in  human  life?  Only  the  phil- 
osophy of  aesthetics  can  answer  these  and  similar  questions. 


2  Doring,  Die  Kunstlehre  des  Aristoteles,  Jena,  1870. 
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Many  writers  on  aesthetics  hold  that  the  study  of  the  artistic 
activities  and  art-appreciation  of  the  earlier  peoples  and  savages 
will  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
aesthetics.  These  writers,  in  my  estimation,  miss  their  point; 
just  as  the  evolutionists  do,  in  arguing  the  first  principle  on  the 
basis  of  evolution. 

Another  class  of  writers  holds  that  pain-pleasure  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  art  and  beauty.  But  we  can  see  at  once  that 
such  a  variable  phenomenon  as  pain-pleasure  cannot  serve  as  an 
unchangeable  basis  for  the  essential  principle  of  aesthetics.  It 
is  true  that  pain-pleasure  appears  at  every  phase  of  artistic 
activity  and  art-appreciation,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  appears  in 
all  other  activities  of  the  human  individual,  and  so  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  art  from  the  other  human  interests.  The 
meagerness  and  insufficiency  of  the  pain-pleasure  theory,  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  art  and  beauty,  manifests  itself  at  the 
outset.  What  kind  of  pain-pleasure  is  the  aesthetic?  and  what 
differentiates  it  from  the  pain-pleasure  phases  of  other  activities  ? 
Marshall's  answer  to  this  question  is  erroneous,  in  my  judgment.3 
He  discriminates  between  aesthetic  pleasure, .  and  pleasure  of 
another  kind,  on  the  ground  that  aesthetic  pleasure  remains  such 
at  its  revival.  But  there  are  pleasures  which  in  revival  will 
remain  pleasurable  and  which  still  were  not  aesthetic  in  the 
original  experience,  and  will  not  be  such  in  revival.  For  example, 
sexual  pleasures ;  or  the  reminiscence  of  some  other  bodily  pleas- 
ure. On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  of  an  aesthetic  experience 
can  lose  its  pleasurableness  in  revival  and  still  remain  aesthetic ; 
for  example,  the  comic.  Furthermore,  there  are  innumerable 
aesthetic  experiences  which  are  connected  with  pain,  and  become 
pleasurable  only  at  their  revival;  for  instance,  the  tragic.  The 
only  answer  that  remains  for  the  pain-pleasure  theorists  would 
be,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  art  and  beauty '  is  the 
aesthetic  pain-pleasure.  But  this  is  to  have  the  question,  "What  is 
the  aesthetic  ?  still  to  settle. 

The  physiological  theory  of  Grant  Allen,4  though  valuable 
enough,  can  be  accredited  only  from  a  scientific  standpoint ;  as  a 


s  Marshall,  Pain,  Pleasure  and  Aesthetics,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1894. 
4  Grant  Allen,  Physiological  Aesthetics,  New  York,  D.  Appleton,  1877. 
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basis  for  the  philosophy  of  art  it  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  an 
exposition  of  pain-pleasure  on  physiological  principles.  But,  as 
was  just  now  shown,  pain-pleasure  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  aesthetic,  must  be  disallowed. 

Similarly,  environment,  geographical  and  political  conditions, 
cannot  be  seriously  considered  as  a  sufficient  principle  of  art  and 
beauty.  We  must  admit  that  they  all  do  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  art,  modify  the  creations  of  art ;  but  they  are  not  the  real 
causes  from  which  art  springs.  The  same  is  true  of  civilization 
and  culture. 

The  views  of  the  psychologists  on  aesthetics  are  also  scientific 
rather  than  philosophical.  They  start  out  to  build  up  theories  of 
art  from  a  psychological  phenomenon,  without  any  philosophical 
warrant  as  to  their  solidity  as  fundamental  principles  in  art. 
Schiller 's  ' '  play-impulse, '  '5  Hirn  's  ' '  art-instinct, ' '°  Groos  's ' '  play 
of  man,"  or  the  "instinct  of  make-believe,"7  all  have  partial 
truths  in  them,  but  do  not  give  us  satisfactory  information  of 
the  essence  of  art  and  beauty;  and  though  they  contain  many 
valuable  suggestions  of  how  art  appears  to  us,  and  how  art  looked 
in  its  earlier  stages  in  the  temporal  series,  they  leave  us  ignorant 
of  what  art  really  is. 

Among  the  metaphysical  explanations  of  art,  too,  we  are 
unable  to  find  an  adequate  account  of  art  and  beauty.  Kant's 
"disinterested  enjoyment"  and  " purposiveness  without  a  pur- 
pose,"8 and  Goethe's  "characteristic,"9  are  more  or  less  universal 
traits  of  artistic  activities  and  aesthetic  appreciation,  but  are  not 
their  real  causes.  Kant's  view  of  art  and  beauty  as  the  link 
between  theoretical  and  practical  reason10  is  a  definition  from 
effect;  but  what  we  are  looking  for  is  a  causal  definition,  for 
only  a  causal  definition  will  tell  us  explicitly  what  art  is.  Hegel 
in  his  Aesthetics™  calls  the  beautiful  the  idea  in  concrete  form; 

a  Schiller,  Brief e  iiber  Aesthetische  Erziehung,  15,  26,  27  (Werke,  vol. 
12),  Stuttgart,  1867-1876. 

o  Him,  The  Origin  of  Art,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1900. 

-  Groos,  The  Play  of  Man,  New  York,  D.  Appleton,  1897., 

8  Kant,  Beobachtungen  iiber  das  Gefuhl  des  Schonen  und  des  Erhabenen 
(Werke,  vol.  2),  Leipzig,  1867-8. 

»  Goethe,  Deutsche  Baukunst  (Werke,  vol.  31),  Stuttgart,  1840. 

10  Kant,  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft  (Werke,  vol.  5). 

"  Hegel,  Aesthetic  (1835).    See  Bosanquet,  p.  334. 
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art  then  must  be  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  material  substance. 
The  weakness  of  this  position  is  apparent  when  we  try  to  push 
the  argument  to  its  limit.  For  then  the  absolute  beautiful  would 
be  the  absolute  idea  in  absolute  or  perfect  concrete  form.  But 
what  is  this  absolute  idea  in  absolute  form?  It  can  be  nothing 
other  than  the  Universe;  and  the  expression  of  the  Universe  as 
absolute  beauty  would  be  the  highest  and  most  perfect  art;  but 
this  might  just  as  rightly  be  called  the  absolute  reality,  or  the 
absolute  excellence.  And  consequently  we  have  gone  back  to 
Plato,  with  whom  the  difference  between  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
and  the  good  is  entirely  abolished,  and  all  merge  into  the  one 
idea,  each  without  any  characteristic  of  its  own.  The  fault  lies 
in  Hegel's  monistic  philosophy,  according  to  which  aesthetics, 
like  ethics,  loses  its  identity  in  the  all-embracing  One,  which  is 
Logic  purely. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  prevalent  aesthetic  theories  would 
become  more  manifest  if  we  had  time  to  examine  in  detail  the 
various  definitions  of  the  beautiful.  In  the  present  paper,  how- 
ever, wre  must  be  satisfied  with  a  general  consideration  of  the 
prevalent  definitions.  According  to  Bosanquet:12  "There  is  no 
definition  of  beauty  that  can  be  said  to  have  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  *  *  *  The  definition  should  be  either  purely 
analytic  of  contents  accepted  as  beautiful — purely  metaphysical, 
if  we  like  to  call  it  so — or  the  purely  psychological.  To  introduce 
a  psychological  differentia  into  a  metaphysical  definition  is  to 
introduce  a  factor  which  we  cannot  control,  because  the  differ- 
entia so  introduced  is  itself  in  need  of  analysis. ' '  To  this  I  wish 
only  to  add  that  it  is  not  simply  because  writers  confound 
psychological,  metaphysical,  and  historical  data  in  their  defini- 
tion of  the  beautiful  that  the  definition  of  beauty  does  not  meet 
with  universal  acceptance.  What  we  need  is  a  causal  definition, 
in  order  to  have  an  adequate  definition  of  the  beautiful.  Philoso- 
phy alone  can  give  us  the  proper  definition;  psychological, 
physiological,  or  historical  definitions  are  mere  descriptions, 
without  any  information  about  the  essence  of  the  beautiful. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  clear  definition,  explanation, 
or  even  a  complete  description  of  art  and  beauty  is  found  in  the 

12  Bosanquet,  A  History  of  Aesthetic,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1904,  pp. 
4  and  7. 
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use  of  the  words  "art"  and  " beauty"  as  synonyms.  It  is 
again  the  business  of  philosophy,  more  specially  of  the  philosophy 
of  art,  to  discriminate  between  art  and  beauty ;  and,  furthermore, 
to  establish  the  relation  that  subsists  between  them. 

The  problem  before  us  involves  the  fundamental  questions: 
"What  is  the  beautiful?"  and,  subsequently,  "What  is  art?" 
Our  method  of  procedure  must  be  both  analytic  and  synthetic. 
Analytic,  in  order  to  find  out  how  beauty  manifests  itself  in 
human  experience,  and  what  the  spring  of  artistic  activity  and 
art-appreciation  is  in  mankind;  synthetic,  in  order  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  and  adequate  theory,  by  which  one  may  hope 
to  determine  what  beauty  and  art  are,  and  what  place  they 
occupy  in  the  world  of  reality. 


I. 

THE  FACULTIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

In  a  philosophical  investigation  the  first  step  taken  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Dogmatism,  prejudice,  and  bias  must  be 
eliminated.  Our  speculations  must  be  based  upon  truths,  which 
are  not  only  corroborated  by  phenomena  of  our  actual  experience, 
but  which  in  themselves  defy  contradiction.  In  our  present 
investigation  we  have  to  consider  art-activities  on  the  one  hand 
and  art-appreciation  on  the  other.  That  these  things  do  exist, 
is  an  undeniable  truth.  Whether  they  exist  for  only  a  few  or  for 
more  makes  no  material  difference  in  our  investigation.  In  order 
to  fortify  our  position,  let  us  be  more  critical  and  consider  where 
art-activities  and  art-appreciation  do  undeniably  exist.  We 
safely  can  answer  that  they  undeniably  exist  only  among  human 
beings.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  my  present  purpose  to  attempt 
to  settle  the  question  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  art-activity 
or  art-appreciation  in  any  other  being  but  the  human.  But  as 
both  art-activity  and  art-appreciation  unmistakably  do  exist 
in  the  human  being,  and  are  still  in  question  for  other  beings, 
the  human  mind  must  be  the  object  of  our  investigation. 

To  the  observer  the  human  mind  reveals  its  identity  through 
two  different  though  not  separate  factors.  These  factors  are 
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thinking  and  feeling.  In  every  moment  of  our  con- 
sciousness these  two  factors  constitute  an  undissolved  unity, 
analogous  to  a  chemical  compound,  as  in  every  function  of  the 
thinking  there  is  some  feeling  present,  while,  vice  versa,  there 
can  be  no  feeling  without  a  thinking  element  in  it.  Curiously 
enough,  this  unity  of  thinking  and  feeling  also  discloses  the 
characteristic  attribute  of  a  physical  complex;  it  retains  the 
identity  of  its  constituent  elements.  The  consciousness  of  the 
continuous  activity  and  interactivity  of  the  two  factors  is  called 
self-consciousness.  Each  of  these  factors  may  occupy  the 
predominant  place  in  consciousness  and  thus  determine  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  individual.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that,  though  our  mental  state  is  determined  by  either  of  the 
factors,  predominantly  present,  the  other  factor  will  never  be 
totally  absent.  This  naturally  follows,  as  we  shall  point  out 
later,  from  the  way  reason  is  incarnated  in  the  human  body. 
The  faculties  of  thinking  and  feeling,  ever  active,  are  the 
properties  of  the  self  alone,  or  the  self  in  its  internal  (or 
private)  being.  They  reveal  only  the  consciousness  of  the  ego  to 
the  ego;  in  other  words,  they  reveal  self-consciousness  through 
introspection.  But  self-consciousness  is  only  a  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual's mental  life.  The  consciousness  of  his  surroundings, 
environment,  and  furthermore,  his  relation  to  the  other  selves, 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  individual  can  not 
be  looked  upon  as  an  isolated  unit,  but  must  be  taken  as  he  really 
is,  living  in  the  physical  world  and  in  the  society  of  other 
individuals,  all  constituting  together  the  cosmic  order.  In  this 
capacity  the  human  mind  discloses  another  factor,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  physical  world. 
This  factor  also  enters  into  the  close  union  of  the  previously 
mentioned  factors,  and  besides  entering  into  a  unitary  complex 
with  the  faculties  of  thinking  and  feeling,  it  also  retains  its 
own  characteristics.  This  factor,  which  is  the  social  factor,  is 
called  expression.  Expression  reveals  the  individual's  con- 
sciousness of  his  surroundings  and  environment  to  the  other 
selves,  through  observation  and  experiment. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned  faculties,  we  must  consider  the  following  facts : 
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1.  The  human  mind,  being  reason  incarnated  in  the  human 
body,  is  necessarily  a  limited  intelligence.     By  limited  intelli- 
gence I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  agnosticism.     The  limitation  of 
intelligence  in  the  human  mind  means  that  it  needs  something 
more  than  pure  intelligence,  rather  than  something  less,  in  order 
to  be  what  it  is.     Besides  the  faculty  of  thinking,  the  human 
being  must  possess  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and,  as  a  social  being, 
he  must  possess  the  faculty  of  expression.     Though  a  limited 
intelligence,  the  human  mind,  by  virtue  of  its  reason,  has  the 
natural  tendency  to  rise  above  its  limitation,  not  by  casting  it  off, 
but  by  using  it  as  the  means  to  an  end.    The  end  is  reason  itself, 
in  the  shape  of  understanding  and  knowledge.     To  attain  this 
end,  the  human  mind  can  and  does  avail  itself  of  all  its  faculties 
— thinking,  feeling,  and  expression. 

2.  The  faculties  of  thinking  and  feeling,  which  are  individual 
and  personal,  result  in  inward  activities.    The  faculty  of  expres- 
sion,  on  the  other  hand,   which   is  social,   results   in   outward 
activity.     The    activities    of    thinking    and    feeling    are    not 
perceptible  to  the  other  selves,  even  though  their  contents  should 
belong  to  the  physical  world.      Expression,  being  an  outward 
activity,  is  perceptible,  even  if  it  contains  thought  or  feeling, 
and  it  is  always  social,  in  fact,  the  only  medium  of  communica- 
tion for  the  individual. 

3.  The  faculties  of  thinking  and  feeling  may  appear  in  con- 
sciousness with  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  to  force  one  or  the  other  out  of  consciousness  entirely. 
Deep  thought  makes  us  forget  our  feeling;  whereas  very  intense 
feeling  will  not  admit  much  thinking.     This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  faculty  of  expression.     The  faculty  of  expression  seems  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  both  thinking  and  feeling.     Whether 
thinking  or  feeling  has  the  predominant  place  in  consciousness, 
expression  will  not  tend  to  force  them  out  of  consciousness,  but 
it  will  act  conjointly  and  in  sympathy  with  the  faculty  which  is 
determining  the  actual  state  of  mind. 

4.  The  interrelation  of  thinking  and  feeling  is  responsible  for 
activities  of  a  certain  kind.     In  these  activities,  or  rather  inter- 
activities, the  faculties  act  upon  one  another.     The  interaction 
gives  rise  to  volition. 
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The  investigation  of  the  faculty  of  thinking  belongs  to  logic. 
The  volitional  acts,  or  conduct  and  behavior,  are  treated  in 
ethics.  The  special  study  of  expression  and  communication 
belongs  to  the  special  branches  of  science,  according  to  what  we 
wish  to  express  or  communicate.  Thus  the  study  of  the  expres- 
sion and  communication  of  thought  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
language,  to  grammar  and  rhetoric.  The  intelligent  expression 
of  our  volition  is  a  part  of  the  study  of  history — manners,  cus- 
toms, natural  or  conventional.  In  none  of  these  branches  of 
human  knowledge  can  we  find  a  proper  clue  to  a  safe  procedure 
in  determining  the  fundamental  principles  of  art  and  beauty. 

Feeling  is  the  only  factor  that  remains  for  us  to  investigate 
if  we  can  hope  to  solve  our  problem. 

What  the  term  ' '  feeling ' '  means,  we  all  understand.  Or,  more 
correctly,  we  have  all  learned  what  feeling  is  through  our 
faculty  of  feeling.  ( The  common  use  of  the  term  ' '  feeling, ' '  to 
designate  tactual  sensations,  is  excluded  from  our  present  em- 
ployment of  it.)  Very  much  has  been  said  about  feeling  since 
Aristotle 's  time,  but  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  clearing 
up  its  fundamental  principle.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  feeling 
has  always  been  treated  one-sidedly,  either  as  a  mental  faculty 
only,  or  else  as  solely  a  physiological  phenomenon.  Even  the 
current  theory  of  mental  and  physiological  parallelism  is  inade- 
quate, because  it  makes  a  mechanical  device  of  the  human 
individual,  which  he  certainly  is  not.  The  body  of  a  human 
being  may  be  a  very  fine  and  subtle  mechanism,  but  the  con- 
sciousness in  him  is  surely  not  the  work  of  a  mechanical  imple- 
ment. In  the  prevalent  theories  of  feeling,  the  fundamental 
question,  ''Is  feeling  the  property  of  mind  or  of  body?"  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  answered,  because  neither  the  mind  by  itself, 
nor  the  body  by  itself,  possesses  any  property  that  wre  could  call 
feeling.  That  the  body,  qua  body,  is  void  of  any  feeling,  does 
not  need  of  much  demonstration.  In  an  unconscious  state  we 
do  not  feel.  There  are  innumerable  examples  in  modern  surgery 
to  prove  this  fact;  and  the  body  from  which  consciousness  has 
departed  at  death  is  certainly  without  any  feeling  whatever. 
The  other  alternative,  that  the  mind,  soul,  or  whatever  wre  may 
choose  to  call  it,  has  no  feeling  in  its  pure  state,  can  easily  be 
proved  logically. 
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Volition,  as  we  mentioned  before,  is  the  result  of  the  inter- 
action of  thinking  and  feeling.  Feeling,  in  other  words,  must 
be  present  if  there  is  to  be  volition,  or  will.  Under  the  term 
"will"  as  it  is  used  here,  I  understand  not  only  the  acts  of 
deliberate  choice,  but  also  the  impulsive  acts,  whether  they 
are  controllable  or  not.  The  term  "will"  includes  even  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  actualization  of  our  will  is  made 
impossible  by  some  kind  of  inhibition,  and  appears  in  conscious- 
ness only  as  a  very  intense  feeling  like  anxiety  or  desire.  All  of 
these  mental  states  I  include  under  "will,"  and  they  all  are 
subjects  of  modification,  according  to  the  interaction  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Reflex  action,  pre-eminently,  has  feeling  for  its 
motive,  and  then  will  appears  as  an  unconscious  and  uncontroll- 
able expression  of  the  feeling ;  we  certainly  may  become  conscious 
of  such  an  expression  after  the  action  is  over.  Impulsive  actions, 
conscious  in  every  case,  controllable  or  uncontrollable,  are  the 
expressions  of  will  aroused  by  feeling,  with  more  of  the  element 
of  thought  in  them.  Finally,  when  thought  is  the  predominant 
factor  in  consciousness,  the  expression  will  result  in  a  voluntary 
act  of  free  choice,  or  in  free  will.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  feeling  is  and  must  be  present  in  the  mental  state. 
Any  phase  of  the  will,  in  fact,  has  its  germ  in  the  interaction  of 
thinking  and  feeling;  eliminate  feeling  from  the  human  mind 
and  you  surely  will  destroy  the  sine  qua  noti  of  any  act  of  will. 

It  is  self-evident  that  feeling,  which  precedes  will,  may  appear 
in  either  positive  or  negative  form.  It  may  be  in  harmony  or  in 
discord  with  the  faculty  of  thinking.  For  example,  I  may  feel 
an  aversion  to  doing  something,  but  after  reasoning  I  may 
decide  to  do  it;  on  the  other  hand,  I  may  feel  an  inclination  or 
even  have  a  passion  for  something,  and  through  reasoning  my 
will  may  not  effect  an  actual  gratification  of  either.  Feeling,  in 
each  case,  must  be  present.  Volition,  actualized  or  in  the  form 
of  wish  or  longing,  will  be  determined,  so  far  as  its  direction  is 
concerned,  by  the  element  which  is  contributed  by  the  faculty 
of  thought,  but  in  its  essence  it  is  feeling,  of  more  or  less 
intensity. 

After  these  considerations,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  can 
shmv  "pure  intelligence,"  "pure  mind,"  "pure  reason"  or 
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whatever  else  "pure"  we  choose  to  call  the  spiritual  element  in 
our  being,  to  be  void  of  "will"  in  any  shape,  then  necessarily 
it  must  be  void  of  feeling  also;  because  pure  intelligence  is 
perfect  in  itself,  and  if  it  has  feeling,  it  must  have  the  perfection 
of  it.  This  perfection  must  include  all  phases  and  degrees  of 
feeling,  consequently  must  include  will,  from  its  unconscious 
reflex  actualization  up  to  the  volitional  act  of  free  choice.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  is  self-evident.  Free  choice  can  only  be  con- 
ceivable if  there  are  alternatives  to  choose  between.  Pure  intelli- 
gence cannot  have  alternatives;  it  knows,  it  thinks  only  one  icay, 
the  right  way,  just  because  it  is  pure  reason.  It  is  also  evident 
that  pure  intelligence  must  be  void  of  those  phases  of  "will" 
in  which  reason  is  not  the  principal  element ;  as,  for  example, 
impulsive  and  instinctive  activities.  Lastly,  the  will,  which  on 
account  of  some  inhibition,  comes  into  consciousness  only  in  the 
shape  of  more  or  less  intense  wish  or  longing,  is  incompatible 
with  our  conception  of  pure  intelligence;  first,  because  no  inhi- 
bition can  be  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  pure  intelligence ;  secondly, 
because  wish  or  longing,  which  both  imply  want,  in  themselves 
contradict  pure  intelligence.  Feeling,  then,  is  not  the  property 
of  pure  intelligence  (mind,  or  soul,  without  the  body)  ;  and  we 
also  saw  that  the  body,  qua  body  (body  without  a  soul,  lifeless 
body),  has  no  property  of  feeling.  There  remains  the  only 
alternative,  that  feeling  is  the  property  of  limited  intelligence, 
as  such.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  property  of  the  incarnate  soul. 
The  human  individual  is  a  union,  somewhat  analogous  to 
chemical  union,  of  the  spiritual  and  the  physical.  Analogous 
to  the  chemical,  because  there  is  not  a  particle  of  the  human 
body  that  is  not  permeated  by  reason,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  act  of  human  reason  that  is  not  intermixed  with  the  physical 
element.  The  two  elements,  mental  and  physical,  when  thus 
intermixed  by  a  quasi-chemism  in  the  human  being,  modify 
each  other's  properties.  The  mind  is  limited  through  incarna- 
tion and  loses  its  purity  and  perfection.  The  physical  element, 
the  body,  loses  its  inert  character  and  becomes  alive  through 
incarnation.  But  that  is  not  all.  This  gwasi-chemical  unit 
(incarnate  mind)  gains  through  incarnation  another  attribute, 
an  attribute  belonging  to  neither  of  the  elements,  but  peculiarly 
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its  own.  This  added  attribute  of  the  human  mind  is  the  faculty 
of  feeling.  Under  the  term  "feeling,"  then,  I  understand  that 
factor  in  human  consciousness  which  arises  from  the  union  of 
soul  and  body.  In  other  words,  mind,  when  in  a  limited  condi- 
tion, as  in  the  human  being,  becomes  conscious  of  that  limitation 
through  a  new  resultant  factor  that  could  not  belong  to  it  apart 
from  embodiment.  It  follows  that  the  whole  field  of  human 
consciousness  must  contain  a  feeling-tone  of  some  kind.  Our 
mental,  as  well  as  our  physical,  activities  are  accompanied  by 
a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  feeling. 

This  theory  explains,  furthermore,  why  feeling,  though  a 
single  and  unitary  phenomenon,  is  never  a  simple  one,  but  is 
always  complex.  The  most  primitive  feeling,  as  pleasure  or 
pain,  must  have  both  its  mental  and  its  physical  element. 
There  could  be  no  feeling  in  pure  mind,  and  there  is  no  feeling 
in  the  lifeless  body.  Feeling  can  only  appear  when  the  two 
elements  are  in  that  perfect  quasi-chemical  union.  Feeling, 
as  the  characteristic  attribute  of  embodied  intelligence,  must 
also  be  a  main  factor  in  all  activities  belonging  to  the  human 
mind.  The  activities  to  which  I  refer  are  preeminently 
expression  and  communication,  and  the  '  volitional  activities. 
Volitional  activities  we  assigned  previously  to  ethics.  Here 
we  shall  have  to  consider  "communication  and  expression." 
Expression  and  communication  are  the  only  possible  ways  for 
a  human  mind  to  reveal  itself  to  others.  Expression  and 
communication  are  the  means  whereby  other  human  selves 
make  themselves  known  to  us.  A  human  being,  as  primordially 
a  social  being,  must  necessarily  become  conscious  not  only  of 
himself,  but  of  the  society  he  lives  in.  He  will  become  so  after 
he  has  learned  the  meanings,  natural  or  conventional,  of  the 
expressions  of  his  fellow-beings.  But  in  the  process  he  also 
discloses  his  own  being  to  all  the  others.  He  does  so  because  of 
what  he  is,  and  not  by  any  accident.  What  does  the  individual 
express  and  communicate?  The  human  mind  can  express  only 
itself,  i.e.,  its  thought,  its  feeling  and  its  will.  These  three 
powers  really  provide  for  all  our  possible  impressions  of  the 
world  outside  of  us,  all  our  inward  activities,  and  all  the  pain- 
pleasure  phases  of  our  life.  Moreover,  they  provide  for  all 
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possible  modes  of  our  conduct.  The  human  mind  consequently 
expresses  the  whole  world,  internal  and  external,  determined  by 
its  thinking,  feeling,  and  will.  It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  its 
expression  will  be  as  diverse  as  there  are  experiencing  individuals 
to  express  themselves.  .But,  with  all  its  diversity,  expression 
must  be  governed  by  some  laws,  natural  or  conventional,  in  order 
to  be  an  effectual  means  of  communication.  As  all  possible 
impressions,  external  and  internal,  must  fall  either  into  the  class 
of  thinking  or  into  that  of  feeling,  let  us  examine  the  means 
which  the  individual  can  use  to  express  his  thought  and  feeling, 
in  order  to  communicate  them  intelligently  to  his  fellow-beings. 
To  express  his  thought,  he  uses  speech,  language.  Before 
going  any  further  in  the  analysis  of  the  various  modes  of  expres- 
sion, I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  analytic  separation  of 
the  factors  in  human  consciousness  is  only  arbitrary,  to  facilitate 
our  discussion.  In  reality  this  separation  is  impossible.  "When 
we  say  that  language  serves  for  the  expression  and  communica- 
tion of  thought,  the  statement  must  not  be  misinterpreted  to 
mean  that  language  cannot,  and  does  not,  also  express  feeling 
and  will.  Thought,  in  the  human  mind,  does  not  exist  without 
its  corresponding  f e'eling-tone ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling 
or  will  may  be  communicated  in  such  a  manner  that  conveying 
thought  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  expression.  "Language  or 
speech  is  the  means  to  express  thought ' '  does  not  mean  anything 
but  that  with  the  aid  of  speech  the  individual  is  revealing  and 
communicating  a  state  of  mind  in  which  thought  is  predominant 
and  feeling  appears  only  as  a  secondary  factor.  It  is  evident 
that  feeling  must  be  present,  for  without  it,  as  already  shown,  no 
expression  would  be  possible.  The  expression  of  thought  has  the 
most  definite  aim;  it  is  also  the  most  objective  in  its  result,  *.  e., 
information.  In  order  to  express  his  thought,  the  individual  must 
be  precise  and  definite  in  his  communication.  The  character  of 
language  itself  shows  us  how  adequate  it  is  to  express  thought. 
By  common  consent  every  word  has  its  proper  and  well-defined 
meaning.  It  is  stripped  of  all  other  characteristics  of  the  human 
mind,  and  conveys  only  thought.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  feeling  in  a  word.  Even  the  words  which  are 
symbols  of  a  certain  kind  of  feeling  inform  us  of  that  state  of 
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mind  through  knowledge,  not  through  feeling.  Any  further 
investigation  of  the  faculty  of  thinking,  or  of  its  medium  of 
expression,  would  lead  us  to  the  inquiry  into  the  fundamental 
principles  of  knowledge. 

The  expression  of  feeling  can  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  purpose  of  its  communication. 

1.  If  the  purpose  is  to  convey  knowledge  of  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed, the  same  principles  will  hold  good  as  govern  the  expres- 
sion of  thought.    We  shall  make  use  of  speech,  signs,  and  actions, 
natural  and  conventional.    In  expressing  feeling  in  this  manner 
we  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  respective  feeling,  not  the  feeling 
itself.     In  telling  of  my  tired  feeling,  I  propose  only  to  convey 
to  my  audience  the  knowledge  that  I  am  feeling  it,  not  to  make 
them  too  feel  tired.     By  using  natural  or  conventional  signs  to 
express  that  I  am  hurt,  my  fellow-beings  will  gain  knowledge 
of  my  pain,  but  wrill  not  feel  the  same  pain  themselves.    Or  if  in 
my  anger  I  do  violence  to  some  one,  my  feeling  thus  expressed  will 
become  known  to  others,  but  they  will  not  feel  the  anger  that 
I  feel. 

2.  There  might  be  the  purpose,  in  my  expressing  certain 
feelings,  to  arouse  the  same  feelings  in  my  listeners.    In  a  case  of 
this  kind,   the  mode   of  expression   will   be   entirely   different. 
Feeling  itself  being  purely  personal  and  subjective,  cannot  be 
defined  and  expressed  in  words  or  conventional  signs  and  actions ; 
it  has  to  be  generated  in  each  individual  separately  in  order  to 
be  felt.    To  awaken  in  others  feeling  similar  to  his  own,  a  human 
mind  will  have  to  express  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  generate  that 
feeling  in  the  others.    The  individual  will  express  his  feeling,  not 
by  conveying  the  knowledge  that  he  has  the  feeling,  but  by 
reproducing  or  creating  the  impression,  fact,  or  circumstance 
which  aroused  the  feeling  in  him.     Only  in  this  way  will  it  be 
possible  for  others  to  feel  what  the  expressing  individual  feels. 
In  this  reproductive  or  recreative  activity  of  the  human  mind, 
we  find  the  first  important  clue  upon  which  we  may  safely  pro- 
ceed toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  art.     At  the  first 
glance,  one  question  forces  itself  upon  us  obviously  pertinent : — 
Have  all  expressions  and  communications  of  feeling  the  same 
purpose,   namely,   to   awaken   the   same   or  similar  feelings   in 
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others  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  does  the  individual  express  and  com- 
municate his  feelings  for  the  sole  purpose  of  awakening  the  same 
or  similar  feelings  in  his  fellowmen?  To  answer  this  question, 
we  have  to  submit  feeling  to  a  closer,  more  thorough  examination. 


II. 

FEELING  ANALYZED:    ITS  PROPERTIES;  CLASSIFICATION. 

As  feeling  is  the  special  quality  of  the  embodied  mind,  it  is 
evident  that  every  human  activity,  internal  and  external,  must 
contain  a  certain  feeling-tone.  The  seemingly  purest  physio- 
logical activity  has  its  corresponding  feeling-tone,  because  it 
requires  life  in  the  body ;  on  the  other  hand,  our  seemingly  purest 
thought  is  not  the  activity  of  pure  intelligence,  but  that  of  an 
embodied  (i.  e.,  a  limited)  intelligence;  limited  intelligence,  as  we 
saw,  must  necessarily  feel. 

The  whole  realm  of  feeling  in  its  endless  multiplicity  and 
variety  contains  one  universal  trait,  that  of  "pain-indifference- 
pleasure."  There  is  no  feeling  in  human  consciousness  which 
cannot  be  identified  with  either  pain,  indifference,  or  pleasure. 
The  different  existing  theories  on  the  subject  of  "pain-indiffer- 
ence-pleasure," or,  for  brevity's  sake,  "pain-pleasure,"  give  us 
much  valuable  information  about  the  psychological  and 
physiological  characteristics  of  the  same,  but  on  the  whole  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  of  these  theories,  because  they  try 
to  separate  the  mental  and  the  physical  in  order  to  find  what 
"pain-pleasure"  is.  The  fact  is,  pain-pleasure  is  the  simplest 
form  of  feeling,  and  must  be  defined  as  feeling  itself.  "While 
feeling  is  the  collective  name  of  the  various  kinds  of  pain-pleas- 
ure, pain-pleasure  is  the  mode  through  which  the  human  mind 
becomes  conscious  of  its  feeling.  Though  the  simplest  form  of 
feeling,  pain-pleasure  can  never  appear  as  a  simple  element  of 
consciousness;  for  every  human  mind  is  complex,  and  each 
element  of  this  complex  activity  must  contain  a  certain  feeling- 
tone. 

As  feeling  in  general  is  the  characteristic  property  of  limited 
intelligence,  and  pain-pleasure  is  the  consciousness  of  feeling. 
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pain-pleasure  must  be  the  consciousness  of  our  limitation.  The 
"indifference"  phase  of  pain-pleasure  is  the  most  common  in 
human  consciousness.  It  appears  when  intelligence  is  normally 
limited  in  the  individual.  By  normally  limited  I  mean,  when  the 
organs  and  faculties  of  the  individual  (physical  and  mental)  are 
in  a  perfectly  natural  condition  and  in  the  usual  working  order. 
But  the  indifference  phase  of  pain-pleasure  may  also  appear  in 
consciousness  when  the  individual  is  not  normally  limited,  or  not 
in  the  normal  condition.  In  that  case  the  human  mind  itself  has 
brought  about  a  condition  which,  though  originally  abnormal, 
became  normal  for  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  For 
example,  frequent  pains  or  pleasures  may  become  indifferent,  if 
by  habit  they  become  the  normal  condition  of  the  individual. 

Besides  the  normal  condition,  or  normally  limited  condition, . 
the  human  mind  becomes  conscious  of  conditions  which  are 
either  above  or  below  the  degree  of  his  normal  limitation.  By 
conditions  "above  the  degree  of  normal  limitation,"  I  mean 
those  in  which  the  organism  and  faculties  (physical  and  mental) 
are  more  efficient  than  in  the  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
individual  is  in  a  condition  "below  the  degree  of  normal  limita- 
tion," when  his  organism  and  faculties  are  less  efficient  than 
in  the  normal.  The  conditions  ' '  above ' '  and  ' '  below ' '  the  degree 
of  normal  limitation  appear  in  the  individual's  consciousness  as 
pleasure  and  pain,  respectively.  Pleasure  will  be  experienced  by 
the  individual  in  every  case  when  he  is  conscious  that  his  condi- 
tion is  above  the  degree  of  normal  limitation.  This  means  that 
pleasure  occupies  consciousness  whenever  the  activities  of  the 
individual  (mental,  physical,  or  both)  are  those  of  organism  and 
faculties  more  efficient  than  in  his  normal  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  pain  will  be  experienced  in  every  instance  where 
the  individual  is  conscious  that  his  condition  is  below  the  degree 
of  normal  limitation.  In  other  words,  pain  will  occupy  con- 
sciousness whenever  the  activities  of  the  individual  (mental, 
physical,  or  both)  are  those  of  faculties  and  organism  less 
efficient  than  in  his  normal  condition. 

We  must  note  that  the  efficiency  and  inefficiency  of  the 
organism  and  faculties  can  be  either  absolute  or  relative.  In 
some  cases,  the  organism  and  the  faculties  of  the  individual  are 
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actually  more  or  less  efficient  than  they  are  in  his  normal  con- 
dition ;  this  is  the  absolute  efficiency  or  inefficiency.  In  other 
cases,  the  organism  and  the  faculties  only  seemed  more  or  less 
efficient  to  the  individual  himself;  this  is  the  relative  efficiency 
or  inefficiency.  Activities  of  the  organism  or  faculties  stimu- 
lated beyond  their  capacities  will  bring  about  a  state  of  mind 
where  the  organism  or  faculties  will  appear  as  less  efficient 
(relative  inefficiency),  and  consequently  the  individual  will 
experience  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  activities  of  the  organism 
or  faculties  stimulated  according  to  their  capacities  will  bring 
about  a  state  of  mind  where  the  organism  or  faculties  will  appear 
as  more  efficient  (relative  efficiency),  and  consequently  the  indi- 
.vidual  will  experience  pleasure.  We  can  say,  then,  that  the  indi- 
•vidual  will  experience  pleasure  in  every  case  when  he  is  conscious 
that  his  condition  is  above  the  degree  of  his  normal  limitation, 
absolutely  or  relatively.  Pain  will  be  experienced  by  the  individ- 
ual in  every  case  when  he  is  conscious  that  his  condition  is  below 
the  degree  of  his  normal  limitation.  Activities  which  are  hinder- 
ing the  functions  of  our  organism  and  faculties  are  invariably 
painful ;  those  which  enhance  them  are  always  pleasurable. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  do  not  mean  that  the  individual 
first  finds  out  that  he  is  normally  limited,  or  limited  above  or 
below  the  degree  of  his  normal  condition,  and  then  feels  indiffer- 
ence, pleasure  or  pain ;  or  that  the  individual,  after  experiencing 
indifference,  pleasure,  or  pain,  will  find  out  that  he  is  normally 
limited,  or  in  a  condition  above  or  below  the  degree  of  his  normal 
limitation.  I  mean  that  the  individual,  in  any  of  his  experiences 
or  activities,  "feels";  and  consequently  is  conscious,  in  that 
manner,  of  his  normal  limitation  or  of  his  condition  as  being 
above  or  below  the  degree  of  his  normal  limitation. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that  the  experience  of 
the  human  mind  is  a  complex,  containing  mental  and  physical 
elements ;  but  as  it  is  the  experience  of  the  human  mind,  we  must 
look  for  an  element  in  the  experience  which  is  the  contribution 
of  the  human  mind  as  such,  i.  e.,  as  a  union  of  mind  and  body. 
We  shall  find,  accordingly,  that,  besides  the  elements  of  pure 
reason  and  the  physical  elements,  every  experience  of  the  human 
mind  will  contain  an  element  which  is  the  contribution  of  limited 
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intelligence.  This  element  is  the  "feeling-tone"  of  the  experi- 
ence. It  contains  all  the  possible  kinds  of  indifference,  pain,  and 
pleasure,  and  also  all  their  possible  combinations.  The  elements 
of  limited  intelligence,  pain-pleasure  (including  indifference), 
may  appear  together  in  consciousness,  according  to  the  complexity 
of  the  experience.  Pain  and  pleasure  do  not  exclude  one  another, 
and  their  appearance  in  consciousness  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  experiencing  individual.  The  same  experi- 
ence may  be  pleasurable,  painful,  or  indifferent,  according  to  the 
state  of  our  limitation.  Even  pleasure  may  become  painful,  and 
pain  may  be  changed  into  pleasurable  experience. 

Feelings  in  general  have  two  important  properties.  They 
are  (1)  intensity,  and  (2)  duration.  The  intensity  of  pain- 
pleasure  is  the  absolute  consciousness  of  the  different  degrees  of 
our  limitation,  below  or  above  the  natural  condition.  It  is 
related  directly  to  the  degree  of  limitation.  Pleasure  will  gain 
in  intensity  in  the  same  measure  as  our  condition  appears  in 
consciousness  in  the  degree  above  the  normal  limitation.  All  of 
our  experiences  that  do  not  appear  in  our  consciousness  as  either 
above  or  below  the  normal  condition,  are  identified  with  an  indif- 
ferent feeling-tone. 

The  duration  of  pain-pleasure  is  the  particular  consciousness 
of  the  relation  between  our  normal  condition  and  the  different 
degrees  of  limitation  above  or  below  the  normal.  In  other 
words,  the  duration  is  the  consciousness  of  our  normal  condition 
during  the  experience  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  it  is  related  inversely 
to  the  degree  of  limitation  above  or  below  our  normal  condition. 
If  the  limitation  above  or  below  the  normal  condition  appears  in 
consciousness  in  a  higher  degree,  the  consciousness  of  normal 
limitation  will  be  of  shorter  duration,  and  vice  versa.  But  we 
saw  that  the  consciousness  of  the  different  degrees  of  limitation 
above  or  below  the  normal  condition  is  the  intensity  of  pleasure 
and  pain  respectively ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  duration  of  pain- 
pleasure  stands  in  an  inverse  relation  to  its  intensity.  The  more 
intense  the  feeling,  the  shorter  is  its  duration;  and  the  longer 
the  duration  of  the  feeling,  the  more  it  loses  its  intensity.  It  is 
evident  that  both  properties,  intensity  and  duration,  must  be 
present  in  every  experience  of  the  pain-pleasure  phase;  for 'we 
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can  only  discriminate  between  the  above  or  below  by  being  con- 
scious of  our  normal  limitation. 

Very  intense  pain-pleasure  must  necessarily  be  of  very  short 
duration,  but  if  the  stimulus  is  kept  up,  and  the  intense  pain- 
pleasure  lasts  for  a  longer  period,  the  mind  itself  will  shift  the 
stage  of  normal  condition  closer  to  the  degree  above  or  below  the 
normal,  and  will  thus  lessen  the  intensity.  In  other  words,  pain- 
pleasure  of  a  prolonged  duration  must  lose  its  intensity.  Pain- 
pleasure  phases  which  we  experience  continuously  are  of  incessant 
duration,  and  must  consequently  be  of  the  least  intensity,  or  of 
none  at  all.  Hence  all  continuous  activities  of  the  human  mind 
possess  a  feeling-tone  of  indifference. 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  pain-pleasure  are  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  same  qualities  of  sensation.  The  intensity  of  a 
sensation  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  while  the 
intensity  of  the  feeling  depends  entirely  upon  the  condition  of 
the  experiencing  individual;  for  example,  when  listening  to  soft 
music,  looking  at  subdued  coloring,  etc.  In  these  experiences  the 
intensity  of  the  actual  sensation  is  of  a  low  degree  on  account 
of  the  low  intensity  of  the  stimuli ;  but  the  intensity  of  their 
feeling-tone  may  be  very  high,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
experiencing  person.  Further,  the  duration  of  a  sensation 
depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  stimulus,  while  the  duration  of 
a  feeling  is  independent  of  that  of  sensation :  we  may  retain  our 
feeling,  though  the  actual  sensation  is  over.  One  and  the  same 
experience  may  give  us  pleasure,  but  the  duration  of  the  pleasure 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  the  stimulus;  for  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  experience  may  become  indifferent,  or 
even  painful. 

We  have  said  that  pain-pleasure  is  the  simplest  form  of 
feeling.  Our  next  step  must  be  the  analysis  of  the  more  complex 
forms  of  feeling.  The  faculty  of  feeling,  like  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  is  ever  active  in  the  life  of  the  human  being.  And  all 
the  activities  of  the  faculty  of  feeling  are  likewise  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  elements  of  which  human  nature  is  the  union,  i.  e., 
mind  and  body.  This  similarity  between  the  faculties  of  feeling 
and  thinking  strongly  hints  that  we  should  look  for  an  analogy  in 
the  more  complex  forms  and  further  development  of  the  two 
faculties. 
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The  development  of  our  faculty  of  thinking,  from  its  lowest 
form  of  sensation  up  to  the  highest  form  of  thought,  is  the  result 
of  the  different  degrees  of  the  mental  and  physical  elements 
which  together  make  up  our  thinking  and  its  contents.  Sensation 
is  an  activity  of  thinking  in  which  the  physical  element  is  pre- 
ponderant. By  the  addition  of  the  mental  element,  sensation 
develops  into  perception  and  cognition.  On  a  still  higher  plane, 
thinking  becomes  purely  logical,  and  this  activity  contains  the 
minimum  of  the  physical  element.  Like  every  other  activity  of 
the  human  mind,  sensation,  perception,  and  cognition  are  insepar- 
able, and  form  a  continuum  in  human  experience. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  faculty  of  feeling,  we  shall  find  that  the 
development  of  it  is  due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  development 
in  the  faculty  of  thinking.  Accordingly,  the  first  stage  of  feeling 
will  be  of  a  kind  in  which  the  intellectual  element  is  at  its  mini- 
mum, the  minimum  in  this  case  meaning  at  least  as  much  of  the 
intellectual  element  as  is  required  for  the  feeling  to  enter  con- 
sciousness ;  for  example,  a  cut,  inflicted  on  a  person  with  a  sharp 
instrument  so  swiftly  that  the  stroke  is  unnoticed.  The  person 
will  not  discriminate  any  pain  until  his  experience  enters  his 
consciousness;  after  this  occurs  he  will  notice  the  difference 
between  his  present  and  his  normal  condition.  This  will  result 
in  his  becoming  conscious  of  the  simplest  form  of  feeling;  pain, 
in  this  instance.  If  for  any  reason  the  fact  of  his  being  cut  does 
not  enter  his  consciousness  at  all,  he  will  not  feel  any  pain 
either.  This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  feeling  is  not  present, 
for  feeling  must  be  present  in  every  activity  of  the  human  mind ; 
it  means  simply,  that  the  feeling  present  is  that  of  indifference. 
The  greatest  part  of  our  organic  activities  are  of  the  kind  that  do 
not  enter  consciousness,  and  consequently  are  accompanied  by  a 
feeling-tone  of  indifference. 

If  by  some  means  we  force  those  activities  into  consciousness, 
the  feeling-tone  will  immediately  appear.  If  the  activities  are 
in  a  condition  below  the  normal,  we  shall  experience  pain ; 
if  they  are  in  a  condition  above  the  normal,  we  shall  experi- 
ence pleasure.  For  example,  the  feeling-tone  of  our  pulmonary 
activities.  If  we  force  our  act  of  breathing  to  enter  consciousness, 
we  shall  find  that  we  feel  indifferent  when  our  breathing  is  in 
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normal  condition,  under  normal  circumstances.  But  in  a  badly 
ventilated  room  our  breathing  organ,  even  if  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion, will  be  hindered  in  its  action,  and  we  shall  become  conscious 
of  a  painful  feeling-tone.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  forest,  where 
the  abundance  of  oxygen  enhances  our  breathing,  and  the  action 
appears  in  consciousness  as  above  the  normal,  we  shall  experience 
pleasure.  This  is  true  in  all  cases  of  our  organic  activities.  All 
these  feeling-tones  are,  however,  very  vague  and  general,  and 
never  rise  above  the  mere  consciousness  of  pain-pleasure. 

But  the  human  mind  cannot  stop  at  this  stage  of  its  experi- 
ence; and  just  as  it  develops  sensation  into  perception  and 
knowledge,  so  by  adding  its  mental  elements  to  the  experience  of 
feeling,  it  will  lift  pain-pleasure  into  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment. It  comes  about  that  the  vague  consciousness  of  pain- 
pleasure  gets  clearer  and  more  definite.  The  pain-pleasure  will 
be  discriminated,  classified,  and  localized.  The  mind  \vill  take 
cognizance  not  only  of  the  simple  pain-pleasure,  but  will 
establish  the  "kind"  of  it.  That  the  qualitative  discrimina- 
tion and  the  localization  of  pain-pleasure  is  referred  to  the 
mental  elements,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  well-known  fact 
that,  in  case  of  an  amputation,  the  pain  is  referred  to  the 
amputated  part.  Feelings  of  this  class  are  correspondent  with 
perception  and  cognition.  They  are  the  most  frequent  in  the 
individual's  experience.  They  appear  as  the  feeling-tones  of 
our  various  physical  processes,  and  of  our  perceptions  and 
cognitions.  The  feeling-tones  of  our  still  higher  mental  activities 
are  also  of  a  higher  order,  and  necessarily;  for  in  all  these 
activities  the  mental  element  is  ipso  facto  predominant.  It  must 
be  understood  that,  by  feeling  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  order,  we  do 
not  mean  feeling  more  or  less  intense.  All  feelings,  whether  of 
a  higher  or  a  lower  order,  may  appear  in  consciousness  more  or 
less  intensely.  We  discriminate  our  feelings  as  being  of  higher 
or  lower  order,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  mental  element 
they  contain. 

The  entire  field  of  feelings  (tactual  sensation,  which  is  com- 
monly called  "feeling"  is  of  course  here  excluded)  fall  into 
two  classes:  bodily  feelings,  and  mental  feelings.  Bodily 
feelings  are  all  feelings  that  accompany  our  physiological 
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processes  and  all  other  activities  in  which  the  physical  ele- 
ment is  predominant.  Feelings  of  this  class  are  the  feeling- 
tones  of  respiration,  muscle  movements,  nerve  and  tissue 
excitations,  sense  activities  and  the  physiological  processes 
conjoined  with  our  thinking  itself.  Mental  feelings  are  those 
which  accompany  our  mental  activities  proper.  Feelings,  of  this 
kind  are  the  feeling-tones  of  memory,  imagination,  association, 
reflection,  reasoning,  etc.  But  though  we  can  discriminate 
between  bodily  and  mental  feelings,  we  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  them,  because  the  transition  from  the  one  class  to  the 
other  is  a  continuous  one,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself. 
Nevertheless,  we  promptly  notice  the  difference  between  the 
feeling-tone  of  thirst,  of  hunger,  or  of  having  a  warm  bath,  and 
the  feeling-tone  of  remorse,  of  friendship,  or  of  charity.  The 
difference  as  to  their  bodily  or  intellectual  nature  is  manifest. 

We  can  carry  the  analogy  between  the  faculties  of  thinking  and 
feeling  still  further.  The  human  mind,  by  virtue  of  its  intelli- 
gence, is  not  satisfied  with  the  lowest  stages  of  knowledge.  It 
seeks  to  understand;  and  it  does  not  rest  until  it  attains  the 
highest  possible  stage  of  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  the  true.  The 
same  tendency  is  manifest  in  all  the  activities  prompted  by  the 
faculty  of  feeling.  To  satisfy  our  intelligence  through  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  we  have  to  be  educated  and  taught  to 
understand  our  own  experiences  and  the  expressed  and  communi- 
cated ideas  of  others.  To  satisfy  our  intelligence,  when  in  a 
feeling  state  of  mind,  we  also  have  to  be  taught  to  understand 
our  own  feeling,  and  the  communicated  feelings  of  others.  Our 
intelligence  will  not  be  satisfied  until  our  feeling,  passing 
through  its  intermediate  stages,  arrives  at  its  highest  stage,  the 
beautiful. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  feeling:  All  feelings, 
bodily  and  mental,  may  be  characterized  as  possessing  intensity 
and  duration  according  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
pleasure  or  pain  with  which  they  can  be  connected.  The 
properties  of  intensity  and  duration,  through  their  immediate 
action  upon  pain-pleasure,  will  also  modify  the  feeling  proper, 
wrhich  in  fact  is  a  certain  kind  of  pain-pleasure.  In  order 
that  we  may  become  conscious  of  a  feeling,  it  is  necessary  that 
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it  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  Feeling-tones  of 
our  continuous  activities,  which  are  of  permanent  duration  and 
consequently  of  the  lowest  possible  intensity,  do  not  enter  con- 
sciousness distinctly,  and  if  they  enter  at  all,  they  will  be 
immediately  forced  out  by  feeling-tones  of  higher  intensities. 
Abnormally  intense  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  will  destroy 
consciousness.  Feelings  with  intensity  and  duration  between 
these  two  extremes  will  enter  consciousness,  and  will  become  an 
active  factor  in  it.  If  our  feeling,  thus  entering  consciousness, 
is  not  intense  enough  to  occupy  the  predominant  place,  the  other 
factors  will  gradually  lessen  its  intensity,  until  it  finally  is 
forced  out  of  consciousness.  Feelings,  if  sufficiently  intense  to 
occupy  the  predominant  place  in  consciousness,  will  determine 
the  whole  state  of  mind.  Even  if  the  mere  discrimination  of  pain- 
pleasure,  the  lowest  stage  of  feeling,  enters  consciousness  intensely 
enough  to  be  predominant,  it  will  force  the  mind  to  look  for 
the  kind  of  that  pain-pleasure.  Thus  the  mind  will  learn  that 
the  experienced  pain-pleasure  manifests  itself  in  either  a  bodily 
or  an  intellectual  feeling. 

According  to  the  character  of  the  experienced  feeling,  actions 
and  reactions  will  take  place  in  the  individual,  determined 
by  feeling  that  occupies  the  center  of  consciousness.  Feelings 
of  this  intensity  will  force  the  individual  to  outward  expres- 
sion. The  expression  can  take  place  by  simple  muscle  move- 
ment, by  the  movement  of  a  part  of  the  body,  or  by  voluntary 
actions.  The  mode  of  the  expression  is  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  feeling.  Feeling  of  high  intensity  will  be 
followed  by  expression  quickly  following  it.  Besides,  owing 
to  the  quickness  with  which  it  appears,  the  expression  cannot 
enter  consciousness  before  it  is  actual.  It  will  be  unconscious 
and  uncontrollable.  Expressions  of  this  kind  are  "reflex  move- 
ments." The  highly  intense  feeling-tone  of  an  exceedingly  bright 
light  (flashlight  or  glaring  sunlight)  will  result  in  the  reflex 
movements  of  the  nerves"  and  muscles  of  the  eye  and  eyelid. 
Other  examples  are  the  sudden  report  of  a  gun,  the  sudden  taste 
of  anything  violently  bitter,  sour,  or  sweet;  or,  at  times,  the 
sound  of  music  in  a  ballroom,  starting  an  instinctive  movement 
to  dance.  Feelings,  bodily  and  mental,  which  are  not  too  intense, 
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but  still  intense  enough  to  prompt  outward  expression,  will 
result  in  actions  of  a  different  character.  These  actions  will 
not  follow  the  feeling  quickly  enough  to  prevent  their  being 
conscious  actions.  They  will  always  be  conscious,  and  their 
promptness  and  their  duration  will  be  determined  by  the  intensity 
of  the  feeling.  Bodily  feelings  sufficiently  intense  for  outward 
expression  will  appear  as  "impulse  actions."  Impulsive  actions 
are  always  conscious,  and  are  uncontrollable  or  controllable, 
according  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  feeling.  Feelings 
of  short  duration  are  followed  by  uncontrollable  impulsive  acts, 
on  account  of  the  high  intensity  of  the  feeling.  Feelings  of 
longer  duration  are  naturally  less  intense,  and  admit  of  more  of 
the  intellectual  element;  thus  their  expression  will  be  impulsive, 
but  controllable.  Controllable  impulsive  actions  will  follow 
the  feeling  at  a  considerably  longer  interval  than  either  the 
uncontrollable  impulsive  acts  or  the  reflex  movements.  For  this 
reason  it  is  possible  for  the  intellect  to  control,  modify,  or  entirely 
inhibit  the  impulsive  acts.  Impulsive  actions  tend  to  an  end, 
known  to  the  individual.  That  end,  in  the  region  of  feeling,  is 
the  annihilating  or  checking  of  pain,  and  the  enhancing  of  pleas- 
ure. For  illustration,  take  the  bodily  feeling  of  hunger :  after  the 
feeling  of  hunger  has  occupied  the  center  of  consciousness,  it  may 
become  intense  enough  to  bring  on  impulsive  action.  The  end 
of  the  impulsive  act  is  known  to  the  individual,  and  the  control 
of  the  act  will  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  and,  con- 
sequently, upon  its  duration.  If  the  feeling  is  moderately  intense, 
and  of  longer  duration,  it  will  admit  mental  activity  in  the  form 
of  thought,  and  the  impulsive  act  becomes  controllable ;  whereas, 
if  the  feeling  is  more  intense  and  of  briefer  duration,  the  person 
will  act  even  unreasonably,  in  order  to  attain  the  end  to  which 
the  impulsive  action  tends,  i.e.,  to  stop  or  to  check  the  pain — 
in  the  special  case  we  considered  just  above,  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
Bodily  feelings  of  a  pleasurable  character  operate  in  the  same 
manner,  but  they  tend  to  a  different  end. 

Mental  feelings,  if  intense  enough,  will  also  result  in  outward 
expressions.  The  character  of  the  expression  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  mental  feeling.  If  the  feeling-tone  of 
my  mental  activity  manifests  itself  in  a  very  intense  pain-pleas- 
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ure,  the  expression  of  it  will  appear  as  "reflex  movements,"  on 
account  of  the  quick  succession  of  the  reaction.  Feeling-tones  of 
mental  activities  that  have  previous  experiences  for  their  contents 
(in  memory  or  imagination),  will  bring  on  the  same  kind  of 
expressions  as  bodily  feelings  do.  The  outward  expression  of  the 
feeling-tone  of  an  imagined  or  remembered  experience  is  identical 
with  the  expression  of  the  feeling-tone  of  the  actual  experience,  and 
is  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  memory  or  the  imagination. 
It  is  evident  that  the  feeling-tone  of  an  imagined  or  recalled  expe- 
rience is  quite  independent  of  the  actual  experience.  The  identity 
will  be  found  only  in  the  modes  of  outward  expression.  Accord- 
ing to  this  principle,  the  expression  of  feelings  intense  enough, 
which  arise  through  the  mental  representation  of  some  previous 
experience  (as  all  our  bodily  feelings  do),  will  be  identical  in 
their  expression  with  the  expression  of  the  actually  experienced 
bodily  feelings.  As  we  saw  before,  these  expressions  are  ' '  impul- 
sive actions,"  actions  tending  to  accomplish  a  purpose  or  end 
known  to  the  individual.  But  there  are  thoughts  and  ideas  of 
the  human  mind  which  are  not  memories  or  imaginations  of  any 
actual  experience,  and  which  yet  also  have  their  corresponding 
feeling-tones,  which  may  rise  to  the  predominant  place  in 
consciousness  through  their  intensity.  As  such,  they  also  will 
crave  for  outward  expression.  Take  for  example  the  idea  of 
motherly  love,  of  moral  responsibility,  or  of  the  divine  or 
supernatural:  all  these  ideas  have  their  corresponding  feeling- 
tones,  which  we  classed  among  "mental  feelings."  If  mental 
feelings  of  this  kind  become  intense  enough  to  come  out  in 
overt  expression,  they  will  present  themselves  in  actions  which 
I  call  "instinctive  acts."  These  acts  tend  to  an  end  that  is  not 
known  to  the  individual.  Instinctive  acts  are  always  conscious, 
and  are  controllable  or  uncontrollable,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  feeling  and  the  possibility  of  mental  intervention. 

Before  going  any  further  in  the  investigation  of  the  "impul- 
sive" and  "instinctive"  feelings,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
inter-action  of  the  two  faculties,  thinking  and  feeling,  as  this 
inter-action  is  responsible  for  the  controlling  and  inhibiting  of  our 
impulsive  and  instinctive  actions,  and  thus  reduces  them  to  feel- 
ings of  a  special  kind. 
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III. 

EMOTIONAL  STATES — PASSIONS  AND  AESTHETIC  EMOTIONS. 

The  mind  of  the  human  individual  is  never  at  rest.  The  ele- 
ments that  make  up  consciousness  are  in  continual  process,  acting 
and  reacting,  presenting  a  picture  of  kaleidoscopic  variety  from 
moment  to  moment  of  observation  or  introspection.  Nevertheless, 
in  all  its  variety,  consciousness  discloses  at  each  moment  a  single 
unitary  character.  This  unitary  character  is  the  "state  of  mind" 
of  the  individual.  The  state  of  mind  is  determined  by  that  factor 
of  consciousness  which  is  predominant  at  the  moment  of  observa- 
tion or  introspection.  We  have  brought  our  investigation  down 
to  states  of  mind  in  which  feeling,  either  bodily  or  mental,  occu- 
pies the  center  of  consciousness.  We  have  found  that  the  feelings, 
reacting  upon  the  body,  will  bring  on  actions  which  tend  to  check 
or  annihilate  pain,  and  to  enhance  or  prolong  pleasure.  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  general  tendency  of  limited  intelligence ;  namely, 
to  destroy  conditions  that  place  the  individual  below  the  normal 
degree  of  his  limitation,  and  to  create  conditions  that  will  put  him 
above  it.  We  have  also  found  that,  when  the  feelings  are  of  a 
certain  intensity,  they  will  result  in  actions  which  are  not  con- 
trollable. We  shall  now  have  to  consider  the  faculty  of  feeling 
in  conjunction  with  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

Mental  activity,  with  its  corresponding  feeling-tone,  is  never 
absent  from  consciousness.  The  mental  processes  will  also  react 
upon  the  individual,  in  order  to  fulfill  their  tendencies.  Human 
nature  in  virtue  of  its  limited  intelligence,  will  tend  to  overcome 
this  limitation.  This  tendency  will  result  in  bringing  about  con- 
ditions which  will  put  the  individual  above  his  normal  degree  o_f 
limitation.  Furthermore,  human  intelligence  will  not  tolerate 
conditions  that  place  the  individual  below  his  normal  degree  of 
limitation.  But  a  state  below  the  normal  degree  of  limitation 
appears  in  consciousness  as  pain,  whereas  a  state  above  the  normal 
degree  of  limitation  is  identified  as  pleasure;  hence  we  can  say 
that  the  human  mind  tends  to  eliminate  pain  from  consciousness, 
and  to  foster  pleasure.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  faculty  of 
thinking  will  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  faculty  of  feeling,  so 
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long  as  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  end  to  which  the  two  faculties 
tend.  But  there  will  be  friction  between  the  acts  of  reason  and  the 
acts  of  feeling,  if  the  felt  end  and  the  known  end  are  not  identical 
in  our  consciousness.  To  be  more  definite :  Our  actions  are  influ- 
enced by  feeling  on  the  one  hand  and  by  reason  on  the  other.  Both 
feeling  and  reason  tend  to  eliminate  pain  and  to  increase  pleasure. 
If  the  actions  prompted  by  feeling  are  approved  by  our  reason, 
they  will  follow  the  direction  of  our  feeling  and  reason.  But  if 
the  actions  prompted  by  feeling  do  not  tend  to  the  end  which 
reason  knows  as  the  ultimate  end,  they  will  be  counteracted  by 
reason.  The  result  of  this  action  and  counteraction  will  depend 
upon  the  influence  that  feeling  and  reason  respectively  exert  upon 
the  individual.  If  feeling  is  the  more  intense,  the  actions  will 
follow  its  direction ;  if  reason  is  the  stronger,  the  actions  will  be 
more  reasonable. 

In  all  our  actions  that  result  from  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
bodily  pain  is  predominant,  whether  prompted  by  feeling  alone  or 
by  feeling  and  reason  together,  we  shall  find  that  in  order  to 
eliminate  pain  our  actions  are  directed  to  bringing  about  condi- 
tions outside  of  us  under  which  the  pain  will  be  lessened  or  will 
entirely  disappear.  In  experiences  of  bodily  pleasure,  our  actions 
tend  to  put  us  and  keep  us  under  the  stimulus  that  brought  the 
pleasurable  experience  about.  In  other  words,  our  actions 
prompted  either  by  feeling  or  by  reason  (knowing  the  ultimate 
end),  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  and  prolonging  bodily  pleas- 
ure, must  bring  about  conditipns,  also  outside  of  us,  under  which 
our  desire  for  bodily  pleasure  will  be  satisfied.  I  do  not  need  to 
mention  any  special  case  of  bodily  pain,  for  all  of  them  illustrate 
this  principle :  in  all  our  bodily  pains  our  actions  tend  to  regain 
our  normal  condition,  and  so  to  eliminate  the  pain.  Examples 
for  the  pleasures  may  be  found  in  the  various  kinds  of  exercises, 
sports,  etc.  There  is  another  peculiarity  that  manifests  itself  in 
the  satisfaction  of  our  bodily  pain-pleasure,  namely,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  feeling  itself  that  craves  satisfaction.  This  is  so 
because  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  pain-pleasure  must  bring  about 
conditions  that  react  on  our  physical  existence,  and  thus  change 
the  feeling-tone  of  our  former  experience. 

Mental  feelings  are  also  subject  to  the  principle  of  eliminating 
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pain  and  enhancing  pleasure,  but  the  processes  of  elimination 
and  enhancement  are  somewhat  different  from  those  connected 
with  the  bodily  feelings.  In  all  our  actions  that  result  from  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  mental  pain  is  predominant,  our  aim  is 
to  bring  about  conditions  within  us  (i.  e.,  thoughts,  ideas,  in  one 
word,  a  mental  state)  in  which  the  mental  pain  shall  be  lessened 
or  entirely  disappear.  In  enhancing  mental  pleasure,  we  again 
turn  within  ourselves,  and  by  mental  actions  form  new  conditions 
in  which  we  can  maintain  or  enhance  our  pleasurable  experience. 
Later  we  shall  also  see  that  mental  feelings  are  self -satisfying.  In 
other  words,  mental  feeling  will  not  be  destroyed,  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  it. 

According  to  the  principle  of  intensity  and  duration,  there 
can  be  very  little  said  about  the  inter-action  of  the  faculties  when 
feeling  is  of  an  excessive  intensity.  Whether  the  feeling  is  bodily 
or  mental,  it  will  react  immediately,  and  will  appear  in  reflex 
movement.  Feelings  of  less  intensity  may  or  may  not  admit  the 
inter-action  of  reason.  In  the  latter  case  they  result  in  uncon- 
trollable impulsive  or  instinctive  actions.  In  cases  where  the 
intensity  of  the  feeling  admits  of  the  action  of  reason,  we  are 
confronted  with  volitional  acts  or  with  unactualized  impulsive  or 
instinctive  feelings.  The  investigation  of  volitional  acts  is 
beyond  our  purpose,  for  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  ethics.  At 
present,  we  are  interested  in  mental  states  preceding  volitional 
acts,  or  else  in  mental  states  in  which  controlled  impulsive  or 
instinctive  feelings  occupy  the  center  of  consciousness. 

Feelings  which  admit  of  the  inter-action  of  reason  become 
more  complex  through  their  gain  of  an  additional  mental  ingre- 
dient. This  complexity  will  develop  into  a  process,  through  the 
reaction  of  the  feeling  upon  reason.  In  fact,  the  mental  state  of 
the  individual  will  be  characterized  by  a  perturbation  which  is 
the  result  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  feeling  and  reason  upon 
the  body,  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  one  another. 
Mental  state  of  this  kind  is  called  "emotional  state. "  The  feeling 
itself  that  characterizes  the  process  of  perturbation  is  called 
"emotion."  As  emotion  is  a  process  in  consciousness,  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  an  emotional 
state.  The  process  of  emotion  begins  with  the  "initial  feeling." 
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The  initial  feeling  has  to  be  intense  enough  to  occupy  the  center 
of  consciousness,  and  of  sufficient  duration  to  admit  reason  into 
consciousness.  The  second  stage  of  the  emotional  state  is  the 
action  and  inter-action  of  the  thinking  and  feeling  faculties, 
and  their  joint  influence  on  the  individual.  This  process  termi- 
nates again  in  a  single  unitary  feeling,  which  either  comes  to 
expression  as  a  voluntary  act,  or  else  keeps  the  center  of  con- 
sciousness as  a  feeling  only. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  were  considering  feelings  which  accom- 
pany our  mental  or  bodily  activities,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
feelings  which  complete  our  experience  of  those  activities.  Let 
us  call  these  "simple  feelings,"  in  contradistinction  from  the 
more  complex  feelings  called  "emotions."  Simple  feeling  is 
subordinate  to  thought,  and  is  merely  an  aspect  of  a  certain 
experience  in  consciousness ;  emotion  and  thought  are  co-ordinate. 
Emotion  also  has  the  capability  of  reacting  upon  thought  and 
thus  determining  the  mental  state  of  the  individual.  In  Wundt's13 
words:  "The  principal  difference  between  emotion  and  sense- 
feeling  (what  we  termed  simple  feeling)  is  in  the  alteration  in 
the  train  of  ideas."  In  connection  with  the  above  considerations, 
the  following  question  forces  itself  pertinently  into  our  investi- 
gation : — Can,  and  do,  all  simple  feelings  become  the  initial 
feeling  of  an  emotion  ?  In  other  words :  Do  all  simple  feelings, 
even  though  intense  enough  and  of  long  enough  duration,  change 
into  emotion?  For  example,  I  feel  tired  or  I  feel  thirsty  at  the 
present  time,  or  I  feel  some  bodily  pain,  as  headache,  or  tooth- 
ache :  is  it  possible  for  this  fatigue  or  thirst  or  pain  to  change 
into  an  emotion  ?  On  the  other  hand,  notice  the  difference  in  our 
mental  state  brought  about  by  the  information  that  we  have  lost 
one  of  our  friends.  Everyday  experience  and  the  common  use  of 
language  give  us  a  fair  hint  as  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
mental  states.  Yet  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  suggestion  of 
every-day  experience  or  of  the  common  use  of  language.  We  shall 
have  to  examine  all  the  classes  of  our  simple  feelings  in  their 
more  complex  development. 

Let  us  take  bodily  pain  first,  and  see  how  it  will  act  when 
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it  occupies  the  center  of  consciousness.  Bodily  pain,  being  the 
consciousness  of  action  by  our  senses  (or  by  our  general  physical 
organism)  that  falls  below  the  degree  belonging  to  our  normal 
condition,  will  tend,  by  reacting  upon  us,  to  activities  which  will 
put  us  back  into  our  normal  condition.  As  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  bodily  pain  is  always  physical,  the  reaction  upon  the  pain 
will  be  directed  toward  removing  the  physical  cause  (outside  of 
the  individual)  and  tends  to  remove  it,  in  order  to  annul  the  pain 
in  his  consciousness.  If  the  pain  is  too  intense,  its  intensity  will 
be  lessened  automatically,  by  reflex  movements.  If  the  pain  lasts 
long  enough,  the  faculty  of  thinking  enters  consciousness,  and  the 
interaction  begins.  The  possible  relations  of  the  thinking  and 
feeling  faculties  are  two:  Knowledge  either  confirms  the  acts 
of  feeling,  or  else  battles  against  them  according  as  reason 
finds  the  ultimate  tendency  of  feeling  identical  with  its  own 
or  not.  We  must  not  forget  that  while  knowledge  sees  the  ulti- 
mate end,  feeling  craves  an  immediate  end.  In  case  reason  con- 
firms the  tendency  of  a  bodily  pain,  it  will  act  jointly  with  it; 
in  fact,  feeling  will  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  reason.  We 
cannot  recognize  an  emotional  state  in  this  process,  for  the  sub- 
mission of  feeling  will  ipso  facto  make  it  possible  that  the  faculties 
of  thought  shall  occupy  the  center  of  consciousness.  The  reaction 
of  this  mental  state  will  certainly  tend  to>  the  same  end  as  in  the 
case  of  bodily  pain. 

But  if  reason  does  not  identify  the  tendency  of  feeling  as  its 
own,  our  mental  state  will  take  on  a  perturbed  condition,  which 
will  bring  about  the  inter-action  of  feeling  and  reason,  and  this 
will  result  in  an  emotional  state.  The  outcome  of  this  emotional 
state  may  conform  to  reason  or  to  feeling,  according  to  the 
effective  power  of  reason,  commonly  called  ' '  power  of  will. ' ' 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  bodily  pain,  in  both  cases. 
AVhether  the  bodily  pain,  as  an  initial  feeling,  is  forced  out  of 
consciousness  by  reason,  or  whether  it  results  in  an  emotional 
state,  it  will  invariably  be  annulled  and  so  forced  out  of  con- 
sciousness. This  will  be  effected  by  creating  outside  the  individual 
conditions  in  which  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  bodily  pain 
becomes  possible. 

In  the  case  of  bodily  pleasure,  the  tendency  of  the  human 
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mind  is  to  prolong  and  enhance  this  condition.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible through  the  effort  to  keep  under  the  influence  of  the  pleas- 
urable stimulus.  The  stimulus  in  this  case  is  again  physical,  and 
outside  the  individual.  If  reason  is  able  to  enter  the  conscious- 
ness determined  by  bodily  pleasure,  we  shall  have  through  its 
interaction  the  same  result  as  we  had  in  the  case  of  bodily  pain. 
Reason  will  either  confirm  the  acts  of  feeling,  or  it  will  not.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  are  again  confronted  with  an  emotional  state, 
with  the  same  result  as  in  the  emotional  state  in  which  bodily 
pain  was  the  predominating  factor. 

Here  again  we  have  to  notice  that  a  bodily  pleasure,  as  an 
initial  feeling,  whether  it  is  forced  out  of  consciousness  by  reason 
or  is  satisfied  by  physical  stimuli,  will  itself  be  annulled  and  so 
forced  out  of  consciousness. 

The  other  class  of  feelings  that  we  have  to  examine  as  initial 
feelings  in  the  mental  state,  are  those  which  we  called  "mental 
feelings" — feelings  that  accompany  our  mental  activities.  In 
mental  feelings,  whether  of  pain  or  of  pleasure,  I  distinguished 
two  different  kinds :  ( 1 )  feelings  that  enter  consciousness  upon 
the  memory  or  the  imagination  of  some  past  or  possible  sensuous 
experience,  and  (2)  feelings  that  arise  in  us  in  conjunction  with 
ideas  which  have  no  types,  parallels,  or  counterparts  in  our 
sensuous  life  and  consequently  cannot  be  memories  or  imagina- 
tions of  any  sensuous  experience.  "Concrete"  and  "abstract" 
mental  feelings,  they  may  be  named,  respectively,  to  express 
my  meaning  exactly.  Concrete  mental  feelings  are  the  feeling- 
tones  of  the  memory  or  the  imagination  of  bodily  feelings.  As 
initial  feelings  of  a  mental  state,  they  will  behave  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  feelings  do  when  appearing  at  the  actual  sensible 
experience ;  though  to  be  sure,  the  whole  process  in  our  mental  state 
will  be  imaginary,  and  may  or  may  not  result  in  outward  actions. 
Abstract  mental  feelings  are  the  feeling-tones  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  that  cannot  be  sensed. 

To  make  this  conception  of  abstract  mental  feeling  more 
clear,  let  us  notice  that  all  our  bodily  feelings  are  the  feeling- 
tones  of  experiences  within  the  realm  of  our  senses;  and  that 
concrete  mental  feelings  are  also  finally  referable  to  experi- 
ences in  the  realm  of  our  senses :  hence  the  causes  of  all  these 
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feelings  must  be  formed  in  the  physical  world.  But  abstract 
mental  feelings  are  the  feeling-tones  of  the  individual's  spiritual 
activities ;  they  complete  in  consciousness  thoughts  and  ideas  that 
cannot  be  sensed :  hence  the  proximate  cause  of  these  feelings  can 
be  found  only  in  the  spiritual  element  of  the  person.  In  the 
case  of  the  bodily  feelings  and  the  concrete  mental  feelings,  our 
mind  must  seek  knowledge  and  further  information  about  them 
outside  of  itself,  while  in  that  of  the  abstract  mental  feelings,  it 
must  seek  the  desired  knowledge  and  information  in  the  feelings 
themselves.  To  illustrate :  Severe  toothache,  the  painful  feeling- 
tone  of  the  loud  report  of  a  gun  or  the  looking  at  too  intense  a 
light,  the  painful  experience  of  thirst  and  hunger, — the  informa- 
tion these  feelings  convey  to  us  will  give  us  knowledge  of  things 
outside  of  the  feelings.  The  same  is  true  about  the  pleasure 
of  a  meal  or  a  cigar,  or  the  pleasure  we  find  in  walking  and  in 
games.  And  concrete  mental  feelings  are  memories  or  imagina- 
tions of  similar  actual  sensuous  facts.  But  examples  of  abstract 
mental  feelings  are  the  affection  that  exists  between  parent  and 
child,  the  love  for  the  fatherland,  honest  pride,  honor,  respect, 
and  reverence  (i.e.,  religious  feeling). 

If  our  thoughts  or  ideas  appear  in  consciousness  by  virtue  of 
their  feeling-tones  and  our  reason  cannot  find  any. information 
about  them  in  our  present  or  past  sensuous  experience,  then  reason 
will  sustain  those  feeling-tones,  in  order  to  get  the  desired  infor- 
mation from  the  feeling  itself.  In  this  manner  the  inter-action  of 
feeling  and  thought  will  bring  on  an  emotional  process.  The 
main  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  emotional  process  is  that  the 
initial  feeling  cannot  be  destroyed;  for  it  is  the  feeling-tone  of 
the  idea  about  which  reason  is  seeking  further  knowledge.  In 
this  mental  state  the  human  mind  will  be  directed,  by  virtue  of 
the  predominant  abstract  mental  feeling,  to  ideas  and  thoughts 
in  order  to  complete  its  knowledge  about  its  emotional  experience. 
Evidently,  ideas  and  thoughts  thus  brought  into  consciousness 
will  have  feeling-tones  similar  to  those  of  the  abstract  mental 
feelings  about  which  the  further  information  is  sought.  For 
example,  I  receive  a  telegram  advising  me  of  the  arrival  of  my 
father :  the  initial  feeling  in  my  mental  state  will  be  the  feeling- 
tone  of  the  idea  of  the  affectionate  tie  existing  between  my  falln-r 
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and  myself;  the  feeling-tone  is  a  pleasurable  one,  and  when  this 
pleasurable  feeling  occupies  the  center  of  my  consciousness,  I 
seek  further  information,  which  will  come  from  thoughts  about 
our  relation,  thoughts  whose  feeling-tones  keep  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  initial  pleasurable  feeling;  the  result  will  be  that 
my  emotional  process  will  terminate  in  the  fulfilled  emotion — joy. 

Now  let  us  not  fail  to  note  that  after  the  emotion  of  joy 
occupies  the  center  of  consciousness,  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind  is  far  from  being  at  a  standstill.  The  mind  starts  anew, 
and  regards  joy  as  a  single  unitary  element  in  consciousness.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  my  receiving  word  of  the  death  of  a 
friend,  the  principle  of  the  interactivity  of  the  faculties  of  feeling 
and  reason  is  the  same :  the  feeling-tone  in  this  instance  being 
painful,  the  emotional  process  will  terminate  in  sorrow.  In  both 
these  examples  we  also  notice  that  the  initial  feeling  of  the  emo- 
tional process  is  not  annihilated  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ideas 
awakened  by  the  initial  feeling  are  of  such  a  nature  that  their 
feeling-tone,  being  harmonious  with  the  initial  feeling,  prolongs 
this,  and  helps  it  to  keep  the  center  of  consciousness.  Thus  the 
wThole  emotional  process,  with  its  termination,  takes  the  character 
of  the  initial  feeling.  In  other  words,  abstract  mental  feelings 
are  capable  of  developing  into  emotions  of  their  own  kind,  while 
bodily  feelings  and  concrete  mental  feelings  are  incapable  of 
determining  the  whole  emotional  state,  and  cannot  be  initiatory 
of  an  emotion  of  their  own  kind.  "When  I  use  the  expression 
"emotion  of  their  own  kind,"  1  mean  an  emotion  in  which  the 
initial  feeling  is  not  annihilated,  but  is  preserved  and  fulfilled. 

Another  complication  may  occur  in  the  emotional  state, 
namely,  when  the  inter-action  of  reason  manifests  itself  through 
the  feeling-tone  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas ;  for  example,  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  craves  drink,  and  at  the  same  time  feels 
ashamed  of  the  consequences  of  his  drinking:  his  bodily  feeling 
will  prompt  him  to  drink,  the  intellectual  feeling  (abstract  men- 
tal) ,  rising  to  an  emotion  of  its  own  kind,  becomes  a  unitary  single 
element  in  consciousness,  set  up  against  the  bodily  feeling;  the 
result  of  this  mental  state  depends  upon  the  comparative  intensity 
of  the  bodily  feeling  and  the  abstract  mental  feeling.  From  this 
it  follows  that  any  bodily  feeling  may  act  as  primary  feeling  of 
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an  emotion  (though  not  of  its  own  kind),  provided  it  is  not  more 
intense  than  the  abstract  mental  feeling  through  which  reason 
manifests  itself  in  the  mental  state.  The  primary  feelings  least 
unfit  to  end  in  emotions  are  the  memories  or  imaginations  of 
bodily  feelings,  i.  e.,  concrete  mental  feelings. 

In  looking  back,  now,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  two  different 
kind  of  emotional  states  which  may  arise  from  the  different  kinds 
of  simple  feelings,  when  these  serve  as  initial  feelings  of  the 
emotions.  In  the  class  of  emotions  that  arise  from  bodily  feelings 
and  from  concrete  mental  feelings,  the  equilibrium  of  the  mental 
state  will  be  restored  by  annihilating  the  initial  feeling  itself  ;  in 
emotions  resulting  from  abstract  mental  feelings  as  initial  feel- 
ings, it  will  be  restored  only  by  the  initial  feeling  itself  remaining 
as  a  predominant  factor  in  consciousness.  Emotions  of  the  former 
class  are  "passions,"  and  can  be  reduced  to  impulsive  feelings. 
Emotions  of  the  latter  class  are  "aesthetic  emotions,"  and  can  be 
reduced  to  instinctive  feelings. 

IV. 

IMPULSES  AND  INSTINCTS. 

The  terms  "impulsive"  and  "instinctive"  serve  to  designate 
feelings  which  prompt  the  individual  to  activities  tending, 
respectively,  to  an  end  known  or  to  an  end  not  known.  Impulses 
tend  to  an  end  known  ;  instincts  tend  to  an  end  not  known.  I 
am  using  the  words  "impulse"  and  "instinct"  in  the  sense  that 
they  include  both  instinctive  and  impulsive  actions  and  instinctive 
and  impulsive  feelings.  I  purposely  use  the  expression  "an  end 
not  known  '  '  instead  of  "  an  end  unknown,  '  '  to  mark  an  important 
distinction.  The  term  "unknown,"  usually  taken  to  mean 
"unknowable,"  draws  a  line  in  the  individual's  capability  of 
knowledge,  and  by  using  it  we  should  commit  the  error  of  having 
two  worlds  —  a  known,  therefore  knowable,  and  an  unknown, 
assumed  to  be  unknowable.  On  the  contrary,  the  terms  '  '  known  '  ' 
and  "not  known,"  designating  the  difference  between  impulse 
and  instinct,  admit  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  end  of  an 
instinctive  tendency  at  its  recurrence  in  our  experience.  Accord- 
ingly, by  using  those  terms  we  shall  not  break  the  continuity  of 
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the  human  mind.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  person  learns  the  end 
to  which  an  instinctive  feeling  tends,  this  same  feeling  will  at 
its  recurrence  change  to  an  impulse,  for  the  end  of  its  tendency 
will  be  known  by  the  individual.  But  if  the  person  has  not  the 
intellectual  power  to  learn  the  end  of  his  instinctive  feeling,  this 
feeling,  when  it  recurs,  will  of  course  remain  instinctive.  We 
must  note  that  the  acquired  knowledge  of  the  "end"  does  not 
come  through  any  sensible  experience;  in  other  words,  the 
knowledge  does  not  come  through  any  physical  representation, 
but  through  the  satisfaction  of  the  feeling.  As  an  example  of 
this  relation  that  subsists  between  instinct  and  impulse,  I  may 
mention  the  play-instinct  and  the  play-impulse.  Children 
will  play  in  order  to  relieve  their  stored-up,  superfluous  energy, 
with  no  end  in  view,  simply  feeling  the  end.  In  this  case  they 
are  prompted  by  the  play-instinct.  Grown  people  will  also  play, 
but  with  some  definite  end  in  view,  recreation,  exercise,  etc.  This 
play  is  the  result  of  the  play-impulse.  But  these  considerations 
do  not  yet  give  us  the  definition  of  instinct,  and  they  by  no 
means  explain  the  connection  between  instinct  and  the  human 
mind. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  prevalent  theories  of  instinct,  in  the 
light  of  the  principle  which  I  adopt  in  this  paper.  There  are  two 
main  principles  to  which  all  these  current  theories  can  be 
reduced:14  the  principle  of  "natural  selection,"  and  the  principle 
of  "lapsed  intelligence."  The  defenders  of  natural  selection 
base  their  views  upon  the  principle  of  evolution,  and  maintain 
that  acts  which  proved  beneficial  to  the  race  become  instinctive 
by  heredity  and  the  survival  of  those  fittest  to  environment. 
The  adherents  of  lapsed  intelligence  say  that  by  repeated 
action  to  satisfy  a  need  at  first  conscious,  the  action  became  habit- 
ual and  then  automatic,  and  as  such  was  transmitted  by  heredity. 
Both  parties,  as  we  see,  leave  feeling  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Further,  we  cannot  find  in  either  party  the  recognition  of  any 
inherent  relation  between  instinct  and  the  individual  human 
mind.  The  causal  factor,  according  to  both  of  the  two  principles 
cited,  is  outside  of  the  individual,  so  that  the  human  mind,  as 
such,  (i.e.,  taken  generically,  racially),  has  really  nothing  to 
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do  with  instincts.  And  still  the  adherents  of  those  principles  all 
maintain  that  the  human  mind  does  possess  instincts;  or,  rather, 
that  some  of  the  human  activities  are  the  results  of  instinctive 
feelings.  Those  two  principles  cannot  seriously  be  even  consid- 
ered, in  the  temporal  series;  for  they  themselves  presuppose 
activities  that  are  instinctive.  The  attempt  to  find  in  the  temporal 
series  a  causal  definition  of  instinct,  or  to  talk  about  the  "origin" 
of  instinct,  is  futile,  for  it  implies  human  beings  without  any 
instinct  at  all.  The  theory  of  lapsed  intelligence  holds  that 
human  beings  were  at  first  conscious  of  their  needs,  and  acted 
accordingly.  With  the  aid  of  time,  those  actions  became  habitual 
and  automatic.  The  transmission  of  the  habitual  and  automatic 
action  is  effected  by  heredity.  This  transmitted  habitual  action  is 
called  instinct.  My  objections  to  this  theory  are,  first,  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  development  of  humanity.  It  maintains 
that  our  actions  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  species  and  the 
race,  instead  of  being  rational,  become  automatic ;  thus  they  must 
extinguish  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Secondly, 
the  possibility  of  transmitting  habitual  and  automatic  activities 
by  heredity  is  by  no  means  a  settled  matter.  Take,  for  instance, 
playing  the  piano.  Perpetual  practice  will  result  in  the  habitual 
and  automatic  action  of  the  player's  hands  and  fingers.  The 
end,  or  the  need  of  this  action  is  at  first  in  his  consciousness. 
Does  the  theory  hold  that  this  action  became  instinctive  in  the 
period  of  the  practicing  individual's  life,  or  does  it  mean  that  it 
will  change  into  instinct  in  the  second  or  third  generation,  after 
it  has  been  transmitted  by  heredity  ?  Is  it  really  conceivable  that 
either  of  the  two  suppositions  can  be  true  ?  The  acquired  habitual 
and  automatic  use  of  the  hands  and  fingers  will  remain  such  as  long 
as  the  individual  who  acquired  it  lives,  but  his  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren,  etc.,  seem  not  to  be  born  with 
any  instinctive  skill  of  hands  and  fingers  for  the  piano ;  they  have 
to  acquire  it  by  practice,  as  their  master  did.  The  defenders  of 
this  theory  might  argue,  however,  that  piano-playing  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  essential  needs  of  the  species  or  the  race.  But  this 
argument  would  simply  expose  the  vicious  circle  they  are  moving 
in ;  for  what  is  it  that  decides  whether  an  activity  is  or  is  not  for 
the  essential  need  of  the  species  or  the  race,  and  therefore  will 
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or  will  not  ultimately  become  an  instinct?     There  can  be  only 
one  answer  to  this  question :  It  is  instinct  itself. 

The  theory  of  natural  selection  falls  into  a  like  error,  only  it 
takes  the  opposite  route  around  the  vicious  circle.  According  to  it, 
the  individual  acts  probably  at  random,  not  for  a  conscious  end. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  will  mark,  so  to  speak,  those  random 
actions  that  preserve  the  agent  and  thus  become  habitual.  After 
such  actions  have  been  transmitted  by  heredity,  they  become 
instinctive.  But  if  we  consider  for  a  minute  what  is  behind  the 
actions  that  are  responsible  for  survival,  we  shall  certainly  have 
to  get  back  to  instinct  again.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  should  be  dependent  upon  merely  random 
actions,  or  upon  actions  directed  by  some  power  outside  the 
human  mind.  If  this  were  the  case,  our  moral  order,  our  freedom 
and  responsibility,  wrould  be  nothing  but  a  bubble,  liable  to  be 
punctured  by  just  such  random  actions,  which  will  make  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  mean  merely  the  survival  of  those  that 
survive,  and  thus  be  no  clue  to  continued  survival.  We  cannot 
consistently  admit  any  theory  of  instinct  which  would  imply  or 
suggest  a  stage  of  human  life  without  any  instinct  whatever. 
That  instinctive  feelings  are  subject  to  evolution  and  develop- 
ment, I  admit;  but  they  have  to  develop  within  themselves,  not 
evolve  out  of  something.  They  must  ~be,  to  be  evolved — developed ; 
evolution  cannot  explain  their  origin.  Who  could  seriously 
believe  that  there  was  a  stage  of  human  life  in  which  men  were 
void  of  the  instinct  to  preserve  their  own  existence  ?  Is  it  rational 
to  suppose  that  humanity,  at  any  stage  of  its  existence,  had  no 
social  instinct — no  instinctive  bond  that  kept  the  family  and  the 
tribe  together?  And  is  it  not  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  humanity  always  did  have  an  instinctive  fear,  reverence,  and 
obedience  of  a  Higher  Power,  a  supernatural  Being,  to  whose 
causation  they  attributed  the  occurrence  of  their  experiences? 
The  human  being  must  possess  instinct  in  his  own  nature.  •  No 
natural  selection  or  lapsed  intelligence  can  be  explanatory  of 
any  instinct  in  the  human  individual ;  both  these  notions  require 
instinctive  intelligence  in  order  to  be  conceivable.  To  find  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  instinct?"  we  shall  have  to  go 
to  the  human  mind. 
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The  outward  expression  of  instinct,  at  any  rate,  whatever 
instinct  itself  may  be,  cannot  be  anything  but  an  action  by  the 
individual.  And  the  moving  power  of  all  our  actions  is  in  the 
faculties  of  our  mind,  however  the  actualization  of  the  actions 
may  depend  on  motor  and  muscular  devices.  Actions  that  are 
prompted  by  thought,  or  reason,  cannot  help  us  in  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  instincts.  Actions  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  tend  to 
a  k no  ten  end,  and  ipso  facto  cannot  be  instinctive.  Volitional 
acts  must  also  be  disregarded  on  the  same  ground.  We  can  will, 
or  choose,  only  if  we  have  alternatives  and  know  which  is  the 
best  for  our  purpose  or  end.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  look  for 
instinct  among  the  actions  that  spring  from  the  faculty  of  feeling. 

In  our  former  chapters,  we  found  that  instinctive  actions  are 
the  results  of  abstract  mental  feelings  which  are  sufficiently 
intense.  The  question  now  is,  How  do  we  come  to  have  abstract 
mental  feelings  which,  if  intense  enough,  will  prompt  us  to 
instinctive  actions?  The  human  mind  is  a  limited  intelligence. 
The  limitation  manifests  itself  through  the  intermingling  of  our 
senses  and  our  feeling  with  pure  intelligence.  Consciousness,  in 
its  actual  history,  is  nothing  but  the  experience  of  the  limited 
condition  of  pure  intelligence  in  each  individual.  Every  experi- 
ence in  human  consciousness  is  transformed  into  knowledge  by 
virtue  of  our  intelligence  as  a  power.  Our  senses  and  the  feeling- 
tones  of  our  sense  activities  (bodily  feelings  and  concrete  mental 
feelings)  limit  pure  intelligence  in  us  as  related  to  the  physical 
world.  Abstract  mental  feelings  limit  it  in  our  relation  to  the 
spiritual  world,  or  the  realm  of  pure  reason ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
limit  it  in  its  direct  relation  to  itself. 

Our  senses  and  feelings,  limiting  pure  intelligence,  become 
channels  by  which  it  regains  the  knowledge  thus  limited  and 
obscure.  Imbued  with  the  tendency  to  rising  above  its  limita- 
tion, human  mind  will  seek  knowledge  first  in  the  realm  of  sensa- 
tion, which  contains  the  limitation  of  knowledge  by  its  immediate 
environment.  But  while  the  individual 's  knowledge,  at  this  stage, 
is  confined  to  sensations,  he  will,  in  feeling,  become  conscious  of 
another  limitation  of  his  intelligence.  This  feeling,  which,  in 
human  intelligence,  supplements  knowledge,  or,  rather,  which 
makes  us  conscious  of  what  we  do  not  know  is  instinct.  Intelli- 
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gence,  even  in  a  limited  condition,  cannot  be  satisfied  to  know  only 
a  part  of  the  truth  and  merely  feel  the  rest.  It  will  apply  its 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  complete  the  knowledge  it  can  gain 
through  the  senses.  In  consequence,  the  limitation  of  the  sensible 
part  of  truth  will  be  lifted  into  the  sphere  of  complete  intelli- 
gence. The  same  process  will  change  the  instinctively  felt  part  of 
truth  into  knowledge.  Truth  being  identical  with'  pure  reason 
or  pure  intelligence,  it  will  be  found  in  the  human  mind,  but  in 
a  limited  condition,  partly  as  knowledge  and  partly  as  instinct. 
The  less  of  the  truth  there  is  known  to  the  human  mind,  the 
more  of  it  will  there  appear  in  the  form  of  instinct.  Instinct  is 
the  complement  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
essence,  there  can  only  be  one  instinct.  The  one  instinct  always 
was,  and  always  will  remain,  instinct;  for  the  reason  that  truth 
in  its  entirety  can  be  known  only  to  pure  intelligence  (absolutely 
omniscient).  Still,  instinct  prompts  to  actions  which  are  leading 
humanity  onward  to  the  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  truth  which 
is  represented  by  it.  It  is  largely  responsible  for  our  development, 
our  civilization,  and,  in  short,  all  of  our  activities,  that  are 
directed  toward  an  end  not  yet  known  by  us,  but  nevertheless  felt 
all  along. 

Though  instinct  is  in  essence  only  one,  it  may  appear  in 
innumerable  variations,  according  to  how  much  of  the  truth  is 
known  to  the  individual,  and  how  much  of  his  action  is  guided 
merely  by  instinct.  In  any  case,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
the  instinctively  felt  part  of  the  truth  can  manifest  itself  in  only 
three  different  ways : — 

1.  The  individual  may  feel  that  the  complemental  part  of 
truth  is  in  himself.    When  feeling  thus,  he  will  be  prompted  to 
actions  which  chiefly  concern  his  own  person,  as  being  the  most 
important  in  question.    His  intellect  will  explain  everything  in 
the  light  of  his  private  self.     All  his  experiences,  he  will  refer 
to  himself.     All  his  activities  will  tend  toward  the  satisfaction 
of  the  one  instinct,  which  in  this  case  is  the  realization  of  the 
truth  which  he  himself  is.    Instinct  in  this  stage  is  the  "instinct 
of  self-preservation. ' ' 

2.  The  individual  may  feel  that  the  complemental  part  of 
the  truth  is  in  the  other  individuals  as  well  as  in  himself.     This 
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feeling  will  lead  him  to  actions  concerning  his  fellow-men  as  well 
as  himself;  his  intellect  will  now  explain  his  experience  in  the 
light  of  society.  He  will  feel  that  he  must  and  ought  so  to  act 
that  the  other  selves  shall  be  regarded  as  his  equals.  Every  act 
of  the  individual  will  be  connected  with  the  society  he  lives  in, 
and  so  he  seeks  to  satisfy  his  feeling  of  the  reality  and  the  worth 
of  the  other  persons.  This  is  his  realization  of  the  reality  of 
society,  or  the  truth  of  society.  This  instinctive  feeling  is  the 
"social  instinct." 

3.  Finally,  the  individual  may  feel  that  the  complemental  or 
hidden  part  of  the  truth  is  not  merely  outside  of  him,  but  is  also 
outside  of  his  fellow-men,  outside  of  men  altogether.  Whether 
he  feels  that  this  greater  truth  is  nature,  sun,  moon,  stars,  the 
wide  universe,  or  God,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  his  instinct. 
His  feeling  will  prompt  him  to  regard  that  hidden  part  of  truth 
with  an  awe  and  reverence.  This  instinct  will  make  him  con- 
scious of  the  superiority  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  ''religious 
instinct. ' ' 

All  these  phases  of  instinct  may  develop  into  knowledge,  on 
the  principle  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  as  limited  intelli- 
gence. All  these  phases  of  instinct  may  appear  in  consciousness 
at  the  same  time.  Instincts  being  feelings,  they  do  not  exclude 
one  another,  though  it  is  possible  that  one  kind  of  instinct,  being 
more  intense  than  another,  will  occupy  the  center  of  conscious- 
ness, and  through  its  predominance  determine  the  mental  state, 
and  subsequently  the  acts,  of  the  individual.  For  example,  if  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  social  instinct  appear  in  con- 
sciousness together,  we  shall  act  according  to  the  respective 
intensities  of  these  instincts.  Our  actions,  to  be  sure,  will  not 
be  deliberate  and  premeditated;  for  this  can  occur  only  if  one 
of  our  instinctive  feelings  becomes  knowledge ;  in  that  case  only, 
do  we  act  voluntarily.  Our  acts  all  tend  to  an  end  either  known 
or  felt,  according  to  the  principle  which  rules  feelings  univers- 
ally. Acts  in  the  realm  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  are 
the  first  to  become  deliberate  and  volitional,  unless  they  are  of 
extreme  intensity;  in  that  case,  they  become  impulsive.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  human  mind  the  different  variations 
of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  are  the  earliest  to  become 
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knowledge.  The  social  instinct  is  the  next  to  be  lifted  into  the 
sphere  of  knowledge.  The  religious  instinct  comes  to  be 
knowledge  the  last. 

Peoples  in  the  very  first  stage  of  human  existence  knew  some 
truth,  in  their  own  way,  and  felt  the  rest.  They  knew,  owing 
to  their  senses,  that  they  were  living,  living  in  a  world  full  of 
variety  and  change,  continually  experiencing  phenomena  which 
they  could  not  understand.  In  completion  of  this  meager  knowl- 
edge, each  person  felt  that  he  himself  was  more  important  than 
anything  external  around  him.  He  felt,  too,  that  his  fellow-men 
ought  to  be  treated  with  more  consideration  than  the  lifeless  objects 
of  nature,  and  even  with  more  than  the  fish  or  game  he  hunted 
for  food,  or  than  the  animals  that  were  the  companions  of  his 
daily  life.  Men  even  at  this  stage  felt  there  must  be  something 
that  was  responsible  for  all  the  things  they  sensed  but  could  not 
understand.  They  felt  there  must  be  some  Power,  superior  to 
their  own,  that  caused  the  changes  in  this  world,  and  that  ruled 
over  the  night  and  the  day.  What  the  probable  life  of  those  early 
peoples  must  have  been,  endowed  with  knowledge  so  meager  and 
instincts  so  abundant,  we  can  easily  conclude.  Voluntary,  pre- 
meditated, or  purposive  actions  were  restricted  to  the  sphere  they 
knew,  i.e.,  the  surrounding  physical  world  and  the  welfare  of  the 
physical  self  (instinct  had  here  been  swiftly  transformed  into 
knowledge).  Certainly  their  knowledge  of  the  self  was  very 
primitive;  consequently  their  actions  in  this  region  (which  now 
became  either  impulsive  or  deliberate)  must  also  have  been  of  a 
primitive  order.  Actions  pertaining  to  the  individual's  other 
relations  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  the  Power  above  him  were  still 
instinctive,  and  not  deliberate  and  purposive.  Actions  of  this 
kind,  moreover,  will  always  be  less  frequent  than  those  of  the 
former  kind.  To  arouse  instinctive  feelings  in  us,  we  must  first 
have  a  suitable  experience,  whereas  deliberate  purposive  acts  we 
can  bring  about  at  our  will.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  development  and  progress  in  civilization  is  so  slow. 

Through  frequent  experience  of  the  instinctive  feelings,  and 
through  observation  of  the  results  of  instinctive  action,  people 
will  learn  to  know  such  feelings,  and  will  be  able  to  judge  how 
to  act,  whenever  they  reappear.  In  this  way  humanity  took  a 
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V 

step  forward  in  civilization.  Peoples  at  this  stage,  as  just  seen, 
know  of  the  self,  of  society,  and  of  a  supreme  Power;  but  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  the 
social  and  the  religious  instinct,  is  abolished  and  corresponding 
action  lifted  entirely  into  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  Only  some 
manifestations  of  those  instincts  ar,e  at  any  given  stage  changed 
into  knowledge,  while  others  remain  in  the  region  of  feeling.  At 
our  present  stage  of  civilization  we  may  know  a  considerable 
amount  about  the  preservation  of  the  self,  we  may  have  learned 
how  to  regard  the  society  of  the  other  selves,  we  may  know  about 
a  supreme  Power,  or  first  principle;  but  is  there  not  a  certain 
phase  in  every  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  instinct,  in  which  we  still 
simply  feel  and  do  not  know?  How  many  people  can  say  that 
they  know  all  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  How  many  can 
say  that  they  know  every  person  in  society  is  an  independent 
reality?  How  many  can  assert  that  they  know  what  the  first 
principle  is,  or  even  that  there  is  one?  Very  few,  indeed.  All 
the  rest  will  instinctively  feel  these  things,  nevertheless.  For  the 
truth  is  in  every  individual,  and  it  appears  in  consciousness  partly 
known  and  partly  felt.  Some  know  more  of  it  and  feel  less, 
others  feel  more  of  it  and  know  less.  Instinct  existed  in  the  first 
human  being,  and  will  exist  in  the  last  one. 

The  development  of  the  instincts  into  knowledge  must  be 
looked  upon  teleologically.  We  have  to  consider  the  whole 
process  in  the  light  of  the  end.  If  an  instinct  developed  into 
knowledge  in  some  individual  or  species  or  race,  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  instinct  ceased  to  exist;  we  simply  have  to  look 
for  it  in  other  individuals,  species,  or  races,  whose  intelligence 
has  not  yet  changed  it  into  knowledge.  The  wrhole  process  of 
development  is  going  on  simultaneously  in  the  various  phases  of 
instinct,  in  the  various  individuals,  species,  or  races,  so  that  if 
one  phase  undergoes  the  change  into  knowledge  another  will  take 
its  place.  We  also  have  to  note  that  though  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  in  its  most  primitive  form,  will  be  the  first  to 
develop  into  knowledge,  it  will  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a 
concurrent  development  of  the  mental,  of  the  social,  and  the 
religious  instinct.  In  other  words,  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion will  not  develop  at  once  in  its  entire  capacity,  and  the  social 
and  the  religious  instinct  will  follow. 
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As  instincts  are  the  complements  of  knowledge,  they  naturally 
must  tend  to  the  same  end  as  intelligence,  only  they  appear  in 
consciousness  as  feelings  and  their  end  is  at  first  known  to  the 
individual.  All  the  actions  prompted  by  the  instinctive  feelings 
and  executed  by  the  individual  will  appear  in  consciousness  as 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  and  will  be  pleasurable,  because  the 
satisfaction  of  instinctive  feeling  puts  the  individual  in  a  condi- 
tion above  the  normal  degree  of  his  limitation.  In  the  course  of 
the  development  of  instincts  into  knowledge,  the  individual  will 
learn  the  end  to  which  they  tend,  and  will  look  upon  the  actions 
emanating  from  them  as  advantageous.  The  human  mind 
reaches  out  for  the  advantageous;' and  subsequently  for  the  pleas- 
urable, in  order  to  realize  the  tendency  of  its.  reason  and  its 
instinct.  The  disadvantageous  is  characterized  in  conscious- 
ness by  aversion,  and  has  a  painful  feeling-tone.  It  will  be 
recognized  in  its  proper  character  whenever  our  instinctive 
actions  meet  with  inhibition.  This  naturally  retards  the  mind  in 
reaching  its  end,  or  rather  in  coming  nearer  to  it,  felt  or  known ; 
so  the  experience  will  be  known  as  disadvantageous,  and  felt  as 
pain ;  for  the  individual  will  be  conscious  of  his  condition  as  being 
below  his  normal  degree  of  limitation.  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
condition  instinct  and  reason  will  tend  first  to  regain  the  normal 
condition  and  then  to  lift  the  individual  above  his  normal  limita- 
tion. That  is  why  the  human  mind  instinctively  and  reasonably 
checks  and  then  annihilates  pain,  and  prolongs  and  enhances 
pleasure.  The  various  activities  of  which  the  human  mind  avails 
itself  in  order  to  realize  this  purpose,  we  dealt  with  in  our 
discussion  of  feelings  in  general. 

V. 

AESTHETIC  EMOTIONS,  THEIR  EXPRESSION  AND  COMMUNICATION; 
AESTHETIC  CATEGORIES. 

In  our  investigation  of  feeling,  we  learned  that  the  human 
being  possesses  feelings  of  a  certain  kind,  which  in  their  essence 
serve  to  complement  his  knowledge  of  reality.  These  feelings  we 
termed  abstract  mental  feelings,  and  we  also  found  that  pri- 
marily they  belong  to  the  class  of  instinctive  feelings.  Their 
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main  characteristic,  which  differentiates  them  from  all  other  feel- 
ings, is  that  they  are  the  only  feelings  with  the  potentiality  of 
being  the  initial  of  an  emotion  of  their  own  kind.  These  emotions 
we  called  aesthetic  emotions.  According  to  our  principle, 
aesthetic  emotions  are  processes  in  which  the  initial  feeling  is  not 
destroyed,  but  on  the  contrary  remains  predominant  in  conscious- 
ness during  the  whole  process,  and  determines  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  individual  when  his  mental  equilibrium  is  restored. 
Aesthetic  emotions,  being  what  they  are,  must  also  be  rooted  in 
instinct.  Their  proximate  cause  cannot  be  found  in  the  physical 
world,  outside  of  the  individual,  but  they  belong  strictly  to  our 
mental  life.  Aesthetic  experiences  are  also  immediate  experi- 
ences, for  they  can  appear  only  in  connection  with  ideas,  felt  or 
known,  without  any  sensible  qualities  whatever.  In  connection 

with  this,  we  must  note  that,  while  the  aesthetic  emotion  itself  is 

-* 

always  immediate,  it  might  be  brought  into  consciousness  by 
any  other  experience,  sensuous  or  mental.  Any  experience  of 
the  human  mind  may  arouse  an  abstract  mental  feeling  by  asso- 
ciation or  suggestion ;  and  this  abstract  mental  feeling,  again,  may 
become  the  initial  of  an  emotional  process  which  will  certainly 
be  aesthetic.  It  may  happen  that  the  experience  in  question  is  in 
the  domain  of  feeling.  In  that  case  the  experienced  feeling,  as 
the  primary  feeling,  will  be  forced  out  of  the  center  of  conscious- 
ness by  the  aroused  mental  feeling,  and  it  too  may  develop  into 
an  emotional  process  that  will  be  defined  by  the  abstract  mental 
feeling,  and  thus  also  become  aesthetic. 

Having  ascertained  the  main  characteristics  of  the  aesthetic 
emotions,  we  are  now  ready  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  art  ? 
Art  being  an  activity  of  the  human  mind,  it  can  manifest  itself 
only  through  outward  expression.  As  I  suggested  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  paper,  art  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  kind  of  feeling. 
Now  I  can  add  that  art  is  the  expression  of  the  aesthetic  emotions. 
Expression  is  an  essential  property  of  the  human  mind  as  a 
social  being.  Expression  as  a  social  factor  must  be  intelligible 
to  the  individual's  fellow-men,  and  accordingly  it  serves  as  com- 
munication. Communication  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
members  of  a  society  can  understand  one  another  and  co-operate 
to  attain  the  end  toward  which  humanity  is  constantly  moving. 
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The  ultimate  purpose  of  communication  cannot  be  anything  but 
the  end  of  human  intelligence,  namely,  reason,  or  knowledge. 
We  communicate  our  sensible  experiences,  and  gain  knowledge  of 
the  sensible  experiences  of  others,  through  the  channels  of  the 
different  sciences.  Philosophy  is  the  medium  by  which  we  com- 
municate and  learn  of  things  that  do  not  belong  to  the  realm  of 
our  senses.  But  we  saw  that  the  knowledge  of  the  non-sensible 
things  is  complemented  by  abstract  mental  feelings  or  instincts. 
It  is  the  business  of  art  to  acquaint  us  with  those  feelings  which 
complement  our  knowledge  of  the  true.  Feelings  that  are 
expressed  and  communicated  through  art  are  either  abstract 
mental  feelings  or  instinctive  feelings.  The  way  in  which  art 
communicates  them  is  by  arousing  in  us  the  kind  of  feeling  which 
it  purports  to  communicate.  In  order  to  do  this,  art  must  create 
thingg  in  outward  expression  intelligible  to  us.  These  creations 
must  also  be  capable  of  arousing  in  us  an  abstract  mental  feeling 
predominant  enough  to  stir  up  an  aesthetic  emotion.  This  mental 
state  is  aesthetic  contemplation,  or  the  aesthetic  state.  The 
aesthetic  state  has  its  satisfaction  in  the  feeling  itself,  or  rather  in 
the  feeling-tone  of  the  thing  expressed.  As  the  aesthetic  state 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  abstract  mental  feelings,  it  can  be 
reduced  to  categories,  corresponding  (1)  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  (2)  to  the  social  instinct  (the  instinct  for  the 
preservation  of  society),  and  (3)  to  the  religious  instinct. 

1.  The  human  mind  may  have  experiences  which  arouse  in 
it  the  instinctive  feeling  of  self-preservation,  or  the  feeling-tone  of 
the  idea  of  self-preservation,  and  thus  become  responsible  for  the 
aesthetic  state  of  the  individual.    In  this  aesthetic  state,  the  indi- 
vidual refers  the  experience  to  himself  exclusively.    He  regards 
everything  as  solely  the  object  of  his  own  experience.     He  feels 
that  his  self  expands;  he  seizes  the  object;  so  to  speak,  puts 
himself  into  it;  and  for  the  import  of  his  experience  looks  into 
his  own  reality.     After  the  experience,  a  soothing,  harmonious, 
and  serene  feeling  comes  over  him,  which  makes  him  conscious  of 
his  fittest  self. 

2.  Other  experiences  of  the  individual  may  arouse  feelings 
which  spring  from  the  social  instinct.     Aesthetic  states  of  this 
order  have  their  roots  in  the  felt  consciousness  of  the  relation 
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between  the  individual  and  the  other  members  of  human  society. 
These  emotions  are  of  the  social  nature,  and  through  them  the 
individual  realizes  that  other  human  beings  are  his  equal  and  just 
as  real  as  himself.  In  this  aesthetic  state  the  individual  refers 
his  experience  to  the  society  first,  and  then  to  himself  as  a  member 
of  that  society.  He  feels  and  recognizes  that  his  reality  is 
dependent  upon  the  reality  of  the  society,  and  his  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  will  expand  to  the  preservation  of  society. 

3.  Lastly,  the  individual  may  have  experiences  which  arouse 
in  him  the  religious  instinct.  Aesthetic  emotions  which  arise  from 
the  religious  instinct  are  the  felt  consciousness  of  a  higher  reality, 
which  in  his  conception  may  be  equivalent  to  God,  nature,  sun, 
moon,  etc. — in  a  word,  the  consciousness  of  the  superhuman.  It 
is  the  felt  relation  in  consciousness  between  the  individual  and 
his  superior. 

The  aesthetic  states,  being  essentially  feelings,  share  the  prop- 
erties of  feeling  in  general.  They  do  not  exclude  one  another, 
and  are  not  dependent  upon  certain  stimuli  for  their  appearance 
in  consciousness.  One  and  the  same  stimulus  may  arouse  one  or 
all  of  the  aesthetic  emotions,  or  it  may  not  arouse  any  of  them : 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  individual.  The  disappearance  of  the 
stimulus  will  not  stop  the  aesthetic  state. 

Feelings  which  determine  the  aesthetic  state  are  aesthetic 
categories.  As  we  have  discerned  three  aesthetic  states,  arising 
from  the  three  instincts  respectively,  we  shall  also  find  three 
aesthetic  categories.  Emotions  which  spring  from  the  instinct  or 
idea  of  the  self  belong  to  the  category  of  the  beautiful.  Social 
emotions,  which  arise  from  the  social  instinct,  or  from  the  idea 
of  society  (icoivia} ,  belong  to  the  category  of  the  ' ' coenopathic. " 
Emotions  brought  about  by  the  religious  instinct,  or  by  the  idea 
of  God,  belong  to  the  category  of  the  sublime. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  analysis  and  discussion  of 
the  "aesthetic  categories,"  which  at  some  future  time  I  hope  to 
develop  in  full. 

1.     THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Up  to  the  present  stage  of  my  investigation,  I  have  tried  to 
keep  the  individual  and  his  activities  in  an  organic  unity.  And 
though  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness  I  drew  dividing 
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lines  between  the  faculties  of  the  individual  when  considering 
psychological  and  physiological  facts,  the  principles  derived  from 
them  I  applied  invariably  to  the  human  mind  as  an  organic 
whole,  i.  e.,  a  limited  intelligence.  I  purpose  to  proceed  with  the 
investigation  of  the  beautiful  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  try 
to  find  the  philosophical  principle  of  what  we  call  beautiful.  To 
avoid  ambiguities  and  misunderstanding,  I  will  state  in  a  few 
words  my  position,  and  explain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
"beautiful,"  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  it  in  this  paper. 
The  term  "beautiful"  serves  to  designate  a  principle;  a  principle 
which  enables  us  to  stamp  any  of  our  experiences  as  beautiful, 
provided  the  experience  is  in  conformity  with  the  principle.  The 
terms  "objective  beauty"  and  "subjective  beauty"  are  not  ade- 
quate names  for  the  beautiful,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
this  paper.  The  beautiful,  as  a  principle,  overspans  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  and  holds  them  in  a  perfect  unity.  As  the 
beautiful  is  the  outcome  of  the  faculty  of  feeling,  it  undoubtedly 
must  manifest  itself  through  pain-pleasure,  but  is  by  no  means 
either  identical  or  synonymous  with  it,  or  equivalent  to  it. 

Like  all  other  principles  or  causes,  the  beautiful  is  not  static, 
but  dynamic.  It  is  an  activity,  a  process.  This  process  terminates 
in  a  particular  feeling  which  is  commonly  called  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  Besides  its  pleasurable  and  painful  quality,  there  is 
a  decided  and  very  pronounced  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment in  the  consciousness  of  the  beautiful.  A  serene  calm 
comes  over  us,  and  we  fall  into  a  peaceful  contemplation.  This 
calm  and  satisfied  feeling  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  beautiful.  Looking  at  a  painting,  which  we  find  beautiful,  we 
feel  that  calm  and  satisfaction.  In  our  contemplation,  we  try 
to  reduce  our  activities  to  the  minimum,  or  at  least  we  try  to 
eliminate  them  from  our  consciousness.  When  listening  to  beauti- 
ful music,  we  close  our  eyes,  and  are  satisfied  with  that  calm 
contemplation  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  beautiful.  The 
same  calm  and  satisfaction  takes  possession  of  us  when  reading  a 
beautiful  poem  or  drama.  No  matter  what  disturbances  take 
place  in  our  emotions  during  the  performance  of  a  drama,  we 
can  easily  distinguish  some  points  (resting  points,  so  to  speak), 
when  a  serene  calm  comes  over  us,  and  contentment  and  satisfac- 
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tion  occupy  our  mind.  Those  "resting  points"  are  the  results 
of  the  process  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  true  that  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  will  appear  at  every  activity  of  the  faculty  of  feeling 
not  inhibited  in  its  process.  But  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  the 
beautiful  differs  from  all  the  other  satisfactions  of  our  feelings: 
Experiencing  something  beautiful,  we  find  satisfaction  in  the 
feeling  itself.  We  do  not  need  to  destroy  it  for  the  sake  of  satis- 
faction, and  we  do  not  need  to  create  physical  conditions  in  order 
to  sustain  or  enhance  our  feeling.  This  is  the  characteristic 
property  that  differentiates  the  satisfaction  of  the  beautiful  from 
the  satisfaction  of  the  rest  of  our  feelings.  "We  can  say  that  if  our 
experience  is  of  such  nature  that  its  feeling-tone  is  capable  of 
starting  a  process  in  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  this  process  results 
in  a  calm,  serene  satisfaction  without  destroying  the  original 
feeling-tone,  we  shall  experience  the  beautiful.  The  feeling-tone 
of  our  experience,  not  being  destroyed,  will  co-exist  with  the  calm, 
serene  satisfaction ;  it  will  be  further  stimulated,  prolonged,  and 
enhanced,  even  after  the  stimulus  of  the  experience  is  removed. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  often  occurs  that  in  memory  we  keenly 
feel  the  beauty  of  an  experience,  when  the  knowledge  of  it  may 
have  entirely  vanished  from  our  memory. 

To  exemplify :  When  listening  to  a  piece  of  music  which  I 
find  beautiful,  the  feeling-tone  which  sets  the  principle  working 
is  not  destroyed  in  my  calm  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  but 
continues  to  exist  along  with  my  feeling  of  satisfaction ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  refer  the  beautiful  to  that  initial  feeling.  If  it  is  a 
melody  which  appeals  to  my  feeling,  the  initial  feeling  will  be  the 
feeling-tone  of  the  relation  of  sound-succession.  The  result  of  the 
aesthetic  process  will  be  the  aesthetic  satisfaction  with  the  co-exist- 
ence of  the  initial  feeling-tone :  in  this  case,  the  feeling-tone  of  the 
melody ;  and  I  will  refer  to  my  experience  as  a  beautiful  melody. 
We  must  also  note  that  the  initial  feeling  may  be  pleasurable  or 
painful,  as  for  instance,  in  light,  joyful  music,  or  in  sentimental, 
dirge-like  compositions ;  not  solely  in  pleasurable,  as  some  writers 
hold.  And  after  the  actual  experience,  the  intensified  feeling-tone 
which  is  the  beautiful,  will  remain  in  consciousness  as  a  memory, 
and  will  survive  the  memory  of  the  knowledge  of  the  experience. 
I  am  sure  every  one  of  us  has  had  the  experience  of  telling 
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how  beautiful  a  certain  song  or  musical  composition  was,  without 
recollecting  the  name  or  the  theme  of  the  composition.  This  same 
principle  holds  true  in  the  realm  of  our  visual  and  tactual 
experiences.  Take  for  example  the  well-known  paintings  of 
Christ.  The  calm,  serene  contemplation  of  their  beauty  will  not 
destroy  the  initial  feeling-tone  of  indignation  and  sorrow,  but 
the  contemplation  and  the  feeling-tone  will  be  adjusted.  The 
equilibrium  of  our  mental  state  will  be  re-established  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  beautiful,  not  by  destroying  the  initial  feel- 
ing, but  by  making  it  harmonize  with  the  aesthetic  satisfaction. 
In  fact,  the  more  intense  the  initial  feelings  appear  in  conscious- 
ness, the  more  beautiful  will  be  the  experience  of  the  observer. 
In  a  tragedy  the  fall  of  the  hero,  the  victims  of  the  collision,  are 
by  no  means  calm,  serene,  or  soothing ;  still,  when  we  reach  those 
"resting  points"  where  we  experience  the  beautiful,  we  do  feel 
a  calm,  soothing  .satisfaction,  in  spite  of  our  disturbed  mental 
state.  In  the  re-established  equilibrium,  our  initial  feeling  will 
be  in  a  perfect  unitary  harmony  with  the  aesthetic  satisfaction. 

What  is  this  aesthetic  satisfaction,  which  is  so  essential  in 
experiencing  the  beautiful  ?  As  this  satisfaction  is  in  the  feeling 
itself,  it  cannot  be  anything  but  the  end  to  which  the  feeling  tends. 
This  end,  according  to  the  conditions  above  established,  is  not 
known,  but  is  felt  in  our  consciousness.  It  is  but  logical,  then, 
to  take  the  next  step,  and  look  for  the  explanation  of  the  aesthetic 
satisfaction  in  the  region  of  instinct.  By  instinct  the  human  mind 
is  incited  to  an  endless  process,  an  activity  leading  to  the  indi- 
vidual's development  and  higher  realization.  This  end  is  felt  by 
the  individual,  and  the  initial  feeling  is  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation. Becoming  conscious  of  this  instinct,  the  individual  will 
feel  that  he  is  a  single  reality,  though,  indeed,  this  instinct  cannot 
actually  be  separated  from  the  social  and  religious  instincts.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  will  spur  the  individual  to  a  higher 
development,  of  which  he  is  not  only  the  recipient  object,  but  also 
the  active  subject :  he  is  not  merely  subjected  to  this  process,  but 
becomes  conscious  of  it  and  partly  knows,  and  partly  feels,  the 
goal  toward  which  he  moves.  In  so  far  as  that  goal,  in  its  known 
aspect,  appears  in  his  consciousness  through  its  feeling-tone,  he 
will  experience  a  moment  of  serene  quiet,  as  if  his  activities  would 
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halt,  to  enable  him  to  behold  the  end  to  which  they  tend.  This 
quiet  moment  contains  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  and  is  in  fact 
identical  with  aesthetic  satisfaction.  The  beautiful,  then,  is  the 
felt  consciousness  of  the  end  (or  goal)  to  which  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  blending  with  its  idea,  leads  the  human  being. 
As  we  now  clearly  see,  it  is  the  result  of  a  process.  We  have  an 
experience :  this  may  arouse  in  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  an 
abstract  mental  feeling  intense  enough  to  occupy  the  center  of 
our  consciousness;  thus  the  emotional  process  begins,  and  it  will 
terminate  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  feeling,  wrhich  is  simply  the 
felt  consciousness  of  the  end  to  which  the  feeling  tends.  In  such 
ari~aesthetic  state  the  individual  finds  his  highest  realization,  and 
feels  the  greatest  import  of  the  self.  By  referring  his  experience 
to  himself,  he  makes  it  a  part  of  himself — makes  it  as  real  as  he 
feels  himself  to  be.  The  experienced  object  and  the  experiencing 
person  become  united  in  the  individual,  by  his  investing  his 
experience  with  his  owrn  reality.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
the  object's  being  beautiful,  or  the  experiencing  subject's  feeling 
the  emotion  of  beauty,  one  apart  from  the  other:  the  aesthetic 
state  is  the  consciousness  of  an  active  principle  that  assimilates 
and  unites  the  two.  This  assimilation  and  union,  felt  in  conscious- 
ness, is  called  the  beautiful. 

This  principle  and  the  resulting  process  must  be  universal  in 
mankind ;  for  limited  intelligence  must  by  its  nature  have  instinc- 
tive feelings,  and  when  these  appear  in  consciousness  they  must 
operate  in  the  same  way  in  every  case.  To  arouse  an  aesthetic 
emotion,  we  must  have  an  experience  capable  of  awakening  in  us 
our  instinctive  feelings.  This  may  happen  in  either  of  two 
ways :  An  experience  may  arouse  the  instinctive  feeling  itself,  or 
it  may  express  an  idea  that  has  an  instinctive  feeling  for  its 
feeling-tone.  For  example,  on  looking  at  a  painting,  we  may  feel 
our  own  completion  directly  in  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  as 
in  a  harmonious  coloring  or  the  symmetrical  drawing,  etc.,  and 
thus  find  the  picture  beautiful;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
perience may  suggest  to  us  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  so  may 
a\\;iken  in  us  the  idea  of  a  more  complete  self  than  our  own. 
This  idea  will  certainly  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling-tone,  which 
in  essence  is  identical  with  the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  more 
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complete  self,  and  again  we  find  the  painting  beautiful.  In  both 
instances  the  experience  may  suggest  or  arouse  in  us  the  felt 
consciousness  of  the  physically  or  mentally  complete  self,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  former  case  we  are  confronted  with  physical 
beauty;  in  the  latter,  we  experience  spiritual  beauty.  The 
physical  beauty  can  be  referred  to  our  sense-activities,  while 
spiritual  beauty  is  the  result  of  our  mental  activities.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  two  activities  must  not  interfere  with  one 
another,  else  we  lose  the  feeling  of  completeness. 

The  consciousness  of  beauty,  in  all  cases,  comes  to  us  through 
the  associative  power  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  same  power  that 
mind  exercises  in  the  faculty  of  thought,  only  in  this  case  it  acts 
in  the  faculty  of  feeling.  An  aesthetic  experience  is  dependent  for 
its  beauty  on  this  associative  power,  which  is  set  in  action  by  the 
intensity  of  the  feeling-tone  of  the  experience.  The  association 
of  the  feeling-tone  with  the  felt  consciousness  of  self-preservation 
in  a  more  complete  self  is  the  aesthetic  activity  that  results  in  the 
beautiful.  The  principle  that  governs  the  whole  process  is 
universal  and  unchangeable,  and  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
beautiful. 

2.     THE  COENOPATHIC. 

Coenopathic  feelings  are  feelings  which  arise  from  the  social 
instinct  of  the  human  mind,  and  make  the  individual  conscious  of 
the  relation  between  himself  and  human  society.  Even  after  the 
instinct  has  changed  into  an  idea  or  into  knowledge,  the  accom- 
panying feeling-tone  will  be  identical  with  the  instinctive  feeling 
out  of  which  the  idea  developed.  For  example  take  the.  feeling  of 
motherly  love.  In  little  girls,  playing  with  their  dolls,  this  feel- 
ing is  purely  instinctive.  In  later  womanhood,  when  they  learn 
to  know  the  idea  of  motherly  love,  their  feeling  will  not  change  in 
essence,  though  probably  it  will  in  intensity. 

Coenopathic  feelings  are  all  aesthetic,  for  they  emanate  from 
instincts  and  are  abstract  mental  feelings,  with  the  possibility  of 
becoming  initials  of  an  emotion  without  being  destroyed.  The 
Coenopathic  feelings  are  not  necessarily  beautiful.  They  become  so, 
if  the  individual  feels  the  identity  of  the  social  instinct  and  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  In  other  words,  when  the  individual 
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feels  that  the  preservation  of  society  is  a  broader  conception  of  self- 
preservation,  then  the  feelings  which  arise  from  his  social  instinct 
will  also  bear  the  stamp  of  the  beautiful.  For  instance,  the  true 
friendship  that  binds  two  people  to  one  another  is  not  only  social, 
but  also  beautiful;  because  we  feel  in  the  experience  the  expan- 
sion and  the  fuller  completion  of  the  self,  and  this  feeling  is  the 
satisfaction  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  expounded  it  in  our  discussion  of  the  beautiful.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  everyday  friendship  (so-called),  though  it  is 
social,  is  far  from  being  beautiful,  because  the  experience  of  it  is 
unable  to  suggest  the  idea  or  awaken  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
the  more  complete  self.  (This  example  is  also  a  striking  proof 
that  the  terms  "beautiful"  and  "aesthetic"  are  not  synonyms.) 
Coenopathic  feelings,  being  the  felt  consciousness  of  some 
relation  between  the  self  and  the  other  members  of  society,  are  of 
innumerable  variety.  But  in  all  there  is  an  intrinsic  character- 
istic :  In  all  we  relate  ourselves  to  society,  or  at  least  to  some 
member  of  society.  This  relation,  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  social  instinct,  can  manifest  itself  as  advantageous  or  dis- 
advantageous. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  instinct  of  the 
preservation  of  society  tends,  just  by  virtue  of  being  an  instinct, 
to  the  goal  to  which  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  tend, 
i.e.,  to  the  highest  and  most  complete  stage  of  human  society.  If 
any  experience,  then,  has  a  feeling-tone  capable  of  arousing  in  us 
the  social  instinct  or  the  idea  of  the  society,  we  shall  experience 
an  aesthetic  state  predominated  by  a  certain  social  or  coenopathic 
feeling  having  the  general  character  of  the  advantageous  or  dis- 
advantageous, according  to  whether  the  experience  coincides  with 
the  tendency  of  our  social  instinct  or  is  contrary  to  it.  As  we 
see,  the  principle  of  the  coenopathic  emotions,  the  second  aesthetic- 
category,  is  also  dynamic.  The  felt  consciousness  of  this  principle 
manifests  itself  in  universal  love,  or,  in  other  words,  the  recog- 
nition by  each  person  of  all  other  persons  as  realities.  Universal 
love  is  the  bond  that  holds  the  individuals  together  in  an  organic 
society.  This  universal  love,  being  the  goal  of  the  social  instinct, 
is  the  source  whence  the  coenopathic  feelings  arise.  The  process 
in  our  mental  state  is  the  same  as  we  found  it  to  be  in  the  first 
aesthetic  category,  the  beautiful.  The  aesthetic  category  of  the 
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coenopathic  can  operate  in  two  ways,  according  as  the  relation 
of  which  it  makes  us  conscious  conforms  with  the  principle  of 
universal  love  or  is  antagonistic  to  it.  Experiences  of  the  former 
type  belong  with  the  comic,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  subsumed 
under  the  tragic.  In  both  cases  our  mental  state  will  take  the 
form  of  a  purgatory,  so  to  speak,  where  the  purging  element  is 
universal  love.  The  feeling-tone  of  our  experience,  when  it  rises 
to  an  emotion,  will  be  led  through  a  process  of  purgation,  and 
will  be  felt  as  reconciled  with  the  universal  love,  or  the  instinct 
to  preserve  society.  In  the  comic  the  purgation  will  be  effected 
by  the  correction  of  social  conditions  apparently  hostile  to  the 
realization  of  universal  love.  In  the  tragic  the  purgation  will  be 
the  result  of  a  conflict  in  which  forces  antagonistic  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  love  are  ultimately  defeated.  The -comic  and 
the  tragic  are  of  course  subject  to  subdivision,  the  exposition  of 
which  will  be  undertaken  in  a  paper  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
aesthetic  categories. 

Suffice  it  here  to  mention  the  most  important  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  tragic,  namely,  the  pathetic,  which  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  coenopathic  and  the  sublime.  The  pathetic 
because  it  represents  undeserved  and  inexplicable  disaster,  leaves 
no  solution  for  the  mystery  of  seeming  injustice  other  than  faith 
in  the  superhuman  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  joy  in  the 
beauty  of  submission  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  pathetic  is  that 
phase  of  the  tragic  in  which  justice  ceases  to  explain,  and  reason 
abdicates  in  favor  of  the  unfailing,  redemptive,  and  heroic  quality 
of  love.  In  the  pathetic  therefore  the  coenopathic  emotions  pass 
into  the  sublime. 

3.     THE  SUBLIME. 

The  aesthetic  category  of  the  sublime  springs  from  our 
religious  instinct,  and  is  the  felt  consciousness  of  a  superior, 
higher  power,  without  the  fear  of  its  destroying  our  self.  In 
the  sublime  we  become  conscious  of  our  self  in  the  light  of  the 
absolute.  It  is  not  only  the  felt  consciousness  of  the  end  to  which 
our  instinct  of  self-preservation  tends,  but  it  is  the  felt  conscious- 
ness of  the  unattainable.  It  is  the  felt  relation  between  the 
individual,  as  limited  intelligence,  and  the  absolute  intelligence. 
The  principle  of  the  sublime  is  to  be  found  in  the  reconciliation 
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of  the  religious  instinct  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
That  this  is  so,  can  easily  be  seen  when  we  consider  the  different 
feelings  which,  united  in  a  perfect  harmony,  result  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  sublime.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  that  whenever 
we  are  conscious  of  the  sublime  we  also  experience  the  beautiful. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  is  present 
as  well  as  that  of  the  beautiful,  and  determines  the  character  of 
the  mental  state.  It  follows,  then  that  the  feeling  of  awe  and 
reverence,  which  is  not  destroyed,  and  is  capable  of  determining 
an  emotion,  is  an  abstract  mental  feeling  and  has  its  root  in  an 
instinct — in  this  case,  the  religious  instinct.  In  fact,  the  process 
of  the  sublime  can  be  described  as  follows : 

Some  suitable  experience  awakens  in  us  the  religious  instinct, 
and  we  become  filled  with  awe  and  reverence.  The  insignificance 
of  our  own  being  coincidently  suggests  the  idea  and  awakens  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation;  thus,  in  addition  to  the  feeling  of 
awe  and  reverence,  we  experience  that  of  the  beautiful.  In  the 
reconciliation  and  unification  of  the  two  feelings,  we  lose  the 
feeling  of  fear  and  become  conscious  that,  even  in  our  insignifi- 
cance, we  are  of  nearer  kin  to  the  Absolute  and  we  feel  a  realiza- 
tion of  His  essence  in  our  own.  As  the  beautiful,  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  sublime,  may  appear  as  physical  beauty  or  as 
mental,  it  will  determine  correspondingly  the  character  of  the 
sublime.  Experiences  of  the  sublime  in  which  our  senses  take 
precedence  are  "material";  whereas  those  that  come  to  us 
through  our  mental  activity  are  "spiritual."  As  examples  I  may 
mention  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Handel's  "Messiah,"  or  Berlioz's  "Requiem"  ren- 
dered by  an  orchestra  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  chorus  of 
two  hundred ;  all  these  belong  to  the  material  sublime.  The  great 
pictures  of  the  Madonna,  paintings  of  the  suffering  Christ  on  his 
way  to  Calvary,  the  drama  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  Wagner's 
"Parsifal,"  belong  to  the  spiritual  sublime. 

The  three  aesthetic  categories,  the  beautiful,  the  coenopathic, 
and  the  sublime,  founding  essentially  on  instincts,  cannot  exclude 
one  another.  And  on  the  other  hand,  belonging  to  the  faculty  of 
feeling,  they  do  not  depend  for  their  rise  upon  specific  outward 
stimulus.  One  and  the  same  experience  may  bring  about  the 
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operation  either  of  any  one  of  the  aesthetic  categories,  or  of  all 
three.  Their  rise  into  consciousness  depends  entirely  upon  the 
state  of  the  individual  who  has  the  experience.  The  beautiful, 
being  the  realization  of  the  instinct  or  the  idea  of  self-preserva- 
tion, is  the  most  widely  known  and  most  commonly  felt  aesthetic 
experience.  In  the  form  of  material  beauty,  it  is  the  felt  con- 
sciousness of  the  simplest  relation  existing  between  the  self  and 
its  experience;  this  form  of  it  appears  in  every  stage  of  the  life 
of  mankind.  Spiritual  beauty  requires  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
development,  on  account  of  the  predominance  in  it  of  the  mental 
activity.  Most  of  our  experiences  of  spiritual  beauty  belong  to 
the  coenopathic  feelings  also,  for  the  instinct  to  preserve  society  is 
but  a  fuller  and  higher  expression  of  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. The  experience  of  the  sublime  requires  a  still  higher  stage 
of  development.  It  is  necessary  that  the  individual  should  have 
risen  to  a  state  in  which  he  is  able  to  recognize  in  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  something  akin  to  his  own  nature,  something 
which  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  end  to  which  his  whole 
being,  intelligence  as  limited  and  yet  inextinguishably  active, 
forever  tends. 


AUTHOR'S    NOTE. 

My  endeavor  in  the  present  paper  has  been  to  elucidate  the 
fundamental  principles  which  in  my  opinion  will  serve  as  a 
sound  basis  for  a  system  of  the  philosophy  of  art.  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  giving  here  a  merely  tentative  outline  of  the 
theory,  which  I  hope  in  the  not  too  remote  future,  to  complete. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professors  Gayley  and  Howison 
and  Dr.  Wrinch  for  the  help  they  have  all  extended  to  me  during 
my  studies.  Especially  am  I  thankful  to  Professor  Gayley  for 
his  encouragement  of  my  work. 

ARTHUR  WEISS. 
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I. 

THE   GENERAL   RELATION    OF    THE    OLD    ENGLISH    CHRISTIAN 
POEMS  TO  LATIN  LITERATURE. 

"When  we  glance  over  the  body  of  Old  English  poetry,  we 
notice  that  the  longer  works  fall  into  two  main  groups.  In  the 
one  stands  alone  the  Beowulf;  in  the  other  stand  the  Caedmonian 
and  Cynewulfian  poems  which  I  shall  term  "the  Christian 
epics."1  The  Beowulf  has  been  examined  adequately  both  as  to 
matter  and  as  to  form.  The  Christian  epics  have  been  examined 
adequately  as  to  matter  but  not  as  to  form.  The  former  belongs 
in  effect  largely  to  the  period  which  preceded  Christianity.  The 
latter  are  products  of  Christian  England.  Hence  we  may  expect 
the  Christian  epics  to  differ  in  form  from  the  Beowulf,  to  be 
strongly  affected  in  form  by  the  influences  which  came  in  the 
train  of  Christianity,  as  they  have  been  shown  to  be  strongly 
influenced  in  matter.2 

This  expectation  becomes  a  priori  almost  certainty  when  we 
consider  for  a  moment  what  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
meant  to  early  England.  When  St.  Augustine  established 
Christianity  in  Kent  in  597,  Canterbury  became  an  important 
center  of  Latin  learning.  In  635,  Aidan,  an  Irish  monk  from 
lona,  entered  Northumbria  and  spread  Christianity  southward. 
There  was  founded  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  the  scene  of  the 
tradition  of  Casdmon.  The  year  668  saw  the  arrival  of  three 
noted  students  and  teachers,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  had 
studied  Greek  at  Athens,  Benedict  Biscop  or  Baducing,  a  North- 
umbrian noble  who  had  returned  from  his  second  visit  to  Rome 
and  founded  the  schools  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  near  Jarrow 
on  the  Tyne,  and  Adrian  or  Hadrian,  an  African  monk  who  went 
to  the  school  at  Canterbury.  The  monastic  schools  founded  by 


1  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  for  the  theory  that  the  Beowulf  is  not  an 
independent  product  of  the  English  or  the  Teutonic  genius,  that  the  larger 
kind  of  heroic  poem  was  attained  in  England  only  through  the  example  of 
Latin  narrative.    The  present  work  is  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

2  See  Strunk,  Kent,  Krapp,  and  Cook. 
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such  men  created  a  new  life  of  the  intellect.  Biscop's  pupil  at 
Jarrow,  the  Venerable  Bede,  was  one  of  six  hundred  students. 
The  school  at  York  which  produced  Alcuin  became  the  center 
of  learning  in  Europe.  To  it  flocked  students  from  Ireland, 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy.3 

The  students  at  these  schools  read  the  classic  Latin  of  Vergil, 
the  Latin  of  those  who  imitated  Vergil  in  matter  and  form,  the 
Latin  of  the  Christian  poems  which  imitated  the  form  of  the 
Vergilian,  the  Latin  of  classic  and  medieval  prose,  the  Latin 
legends  of  saints,  and  the  Latin  works  of  the  fathers.  The  library 
at  York  contained  the  works  of  Vergil,  Statius,  Lucan,  'Auctor, 
Sedulius,  Juvencus,  Clemens,  Prosper,  Paulinus,  Arator,  Pom- 
peius,  Pliny,  Cicero,  Probus,  Focas,  Donatus,  Priscian,  Servitus, 
Euticius,  Comminianus,  Lactantius,  Aldhelm,  Bede,  Victorinus, 
Boethius,  Jerome,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Athanasius, 
Orosius,  Gregory  the  Great,  Pope  Leo,  Basil,  Fulgentius,  Cas- 
siodorus,  Chrysostom,  and  John.4  Aldhelm  in  a  letter  to  Acircius 
quotes  from  Vergil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Cicero,  Pliny,  Sallust,  Solinus, 
Juvencus,  Sedulius,  Arator,  Alcimus  Avitus,  Prudentius,  Prosper, 
Corippus,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Paulinus  of  Perigueux,  and 
Paulus  Quaestor.5  And  when  we  examine  the  Latin  prose  of 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Latin  verse  of  Alcuin 's 
De  Pontificibus,  we  become  convinced  that  men  like  Caedmon 
and  Cynewulf  must  have  been  influenced  profoundly  by  Latin 
literature. 

In  view  of  this,  it  was  my  purpose  in  undertaking  a  study  of 
the  Old  English  Christian  epic  to  restrict  myself  to  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  upon  the  form  of  the  Cynewulfian  poems.  But 
when  I  came  to  look  for  evidence  to  prove  my  conviction  that 
the  form  of  the  Cynewulfian  poems  was  profoundly  influenced 
by  that  of  the  Latin,  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  that  conviction, 
although  it  is  a  natural  one,  is  in  most  respects  a  mistaken  one. 
It  is  true  that  the  Latin  works  which  were  read  in  English 
schools  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  inciting  Englishmen 


s  Pancoast,  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  pp.  30-33.    Green,  A  His- 
tory of  the  English  People,  book  I,  chap.  II. 
*  Alcuin,  De  Pontificibus,  11.  1534-1561. 
e  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  84. 
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to  literary  effort.  In  a  time  when  most  of  the  older  poetry  was 
looked  upon  as  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  as 
doing  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  it  is  possible 
that  there  would  have  been  no  important  efforts  toward  literary 
expression,  if  there  had  been  no  examples  of  Latin  religious 
poetry  in  the  libraries  of  the  monastic  schools.  The  Beowulf 
might  have  been  lost  to  Christian  England  had  it  not  been  for 
the  tendency  manifested  in  the  Latin  works  of  interpreting  pagan 
products  as  Christian  allegories  or  of  adding  to  them  lines  which 
showed  the  Christian  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  pagan  story.6 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  Old  English  poems  were  written  down 
at  all  shows  the  influence  of  Latin  culture,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  those  poems  were  written  in  the  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet.7 

Then  it  is  true  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  Elene,  the 
Juliana,  the  Christ,  and  probably  the  Andreas  was  supplied  by 
the  Latin,  as  has  been  shown  conclusively.8  But,  when  we  were 
led  a  priori  to  the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  the  Old  English 
religious  poems  as  well  as  the  matter  was  profoundly  influenced 
.  by  the  Latin,  we  did  not  have  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian's  regard  for  the  works  of  Vergil  and  his  pagan  followers  and 
the  nature  of  the  Latin  Christian  poems. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  were  strongly  opposed  to  pagan  works 
of  literature.  The  authors  of  lives  of  saints  naturally  held  that 
it  was  better  to  read  their  works  than  to  study  the  doings  of  the 
pagan  Aeneas.  Juvencus  expounds  this  view  in  the  preface  to 
his  versification  of  the  Gospels ;  and  Bede  writes : 

Bella  Maro  resonet,  nos  pacis  dona  canamus, 
Munera  nos  Christi,  bella  Maro  resonet.9 

Augustine,  who  earlier  had  found  much  pleasure  in  Vergil, 
looks  with  regret  upon  the  days  when  he  wept  over  the  death 
of  Dido,  "quia  se  occidit  ob  amorem,  cum  interea  me  ipsum  in 
his  a  te  morientem,  deus  vita  mea,  siccis  oculis  ferrem  miserri- 


e  See  the  interpretation  of  the  myth  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  m  the 
Alfredian  version  of  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae  of  Boethius,  XXXV,  ed. 
Sedgefield,  p.  103,  and  the  allegories  of  the  Phoenix,  the  Panther,  the  Whale, 
the  Partridge. 

7  Comparetti,  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  240-241. 
f  s  See  Strunk,  Kent,  Krapp,  and  Cook. 

o  Eistoria  Ecclesiastica,  ed.  Stevenson,  p.  295. 
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mus.  "10  "Alcuin,  who  had  in  his  youth,  as  his  anonymous  bio- 
grapher puts  it,  read  'the  books  of  the  philosophers  and  the  lies 
of  VergiP  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  preferred  Vergil  to  the 
Psalms,11  when  he  became  old,  refused  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  such  things,  and  forbade  his  disciples  to  read  the  Aeneid, 
saying,  '  The  divine  poets  are  enough,  nor  is  there  any  need  that 
you  should  be  contaminated  by  the  sensuous  eloquence  of 
Vergil.'  "12  In  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon  Akuin  writes : 

Haec  rogo  menti  iuvenis  mandate  memento, 
carmina  sunt  nimium  falsi  haec  meliora  Maronis 
haec  tibi  vera  canunt  vitae  praecepta  perennis, 
auribus  ille  tuis  male  frivola  falsa  sonabit.13 

And  Jerome  recounts  the  dream  in  which  the  Judge  of  Man 
exclaims,  ' '  Thou  a  Christian !  Thou  art  a  Ciceronian !  Where 
the  heart  is,  there  is  its  treasure."14 

But  the  pagan  Latin  works  continued  to  be  studied  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  church.  And  in 
order  to  be  able  to  read,  write  and  speak  Latin  it  was  necessary 
to  study  it.  However,  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  schools  was 
primarily  only  the  study  of  grammar.  The  supreme  authority 
for  grammar  was  Vergil.  The  study  of  Vergil  meant  in  general 
nothing  but  the  study  of  grammar.15  "Virgil — was  no  longer 
Virgil,  but  incarnate  grammar  and  authoritative  history."18 
Since  the  works  of  Vergil  were  read,  they  were  necessarily  of 
some  influence  upon  the  writings  of  the  Christians.  This  is 
evident  from  the  recurrence  of  quotations  from  Vergil  in  the 
works  of  those  who  most  vigorously  opposed  profane  studies. 
Augustine  made  use  of  Vergil  in  his  De  Civitate  Dei;  and  there 
is  a  manuscript  of  Vergil  in  the  library  of  Berne  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Alcuin.17  This  influence,  however,  was  not 


10  S.  Aureli  Augwtini  confessionum,  lib.  I,  c.  13. 

11  Vit.  Beati  Alcuini,  Act.  S.  iv,  147. 

12  Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  91. 

is  Monumenta  Alcuiniana,  ed.  Hattenbach  and  Duemmler,  p.  714,  quoted 
by  Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  88-91. 

i*  Epist.  xxii  ad  Eustochium.  Taylor,  The  Classical  Heritage  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  p.  109. 

is  Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  75-77. 

is  Taylor,  The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  3. 

IT  Miiller,  Analecta  Bernensia,  iii,  pp.  23-25.    Comparetti,  p.  91. 
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of  the  vital  kind  that  results  from  the  full  appreciation  of  a 
work  of  art  with  its  content  and  its  form  inseparable.  It  was 
largely  the  influence  of  grammar  and  diction  upon  the  Latin  of 
the  churchmen.  It  was  the  influence  of  form  upon  subject- 
matter  which  was  in  itself  foreign  to  that  form. 

"With  the  supremacy  of  Christianity,  Latin  poetry  of  classical 
form,  'being  an  artificial  product,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
and  occupies  itself  mainly  with  religion;  with  sentiments  or 
emotions  of  any  other  character  it  is  not  concerned,  for  even 
when  its  subject  is  secular,  as  for  instance  in  the  versified 
accounts  of  historical  events,  the  nature  of  the  ideas  and  the 
moral  reflections  shows  clearly  that  the  point  of  view  is  always 
strictly  clerical  and  religious — It  was  not  the  expression  of  an 
emotion  or  a  sentiment,  it  was  not  even  the  intelligent  imitation 
of  a  definite  type  of  art.  '18 

"When  Prudentius,  the  most  read  of  the  Christian  poets,  and 
Juvencus,  who  put  into  hexameters  the  life  of  Christ,  imitated 
Vergil,  they  produced  works  'in  which  the  conviction^,  the  argu- 
ments, the  moralizings  might  be  sincere  enough,  but  in  which  the 
real  poetry  of  Christianity  could  have  but  little  part.  '19 

Cynewulf  might  have  written  this  sort  of  poetry,  if  he  had 
imitated  the  form  of  the  Aeneid  or  of  the  Latin  religious  poems 
which  copied  it.  He  did  not  do  so.  He  chose,  instinctively, 
probably,  the  form  of  the  Old  English  heroic  epic  which  had 
been  developed  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  his  people.  "When 
he  adopted  this  form,  better  adapted  to  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  he  showed  the  same  wisdom  as  did  Chaucer, 
when  he  chose  English  as  the  medium  for  his  expression,  and 
Dante,  when  he  chose  Italian.  For  this  we  should  be  grateful  to 
Cynewulf,  since  had  his  art  been  more  imitative  of  the  Latin 
products,  his  poetry  would  have  been  more  artificial,  less  strong 
as  a  national,  natural  work  of  literature. 

Christian  Latin  poetry  did  not  always  remain  an  artificial 
imitation  of  classical  forms.  Christian  feeling  was  too  real  to  lie 
long  without  a  natural  mode  of  expression.  "Breaking  down  the 
barrier  of  classical  forms  which  imprisoned  it,  it  found  a  vehicle 


is  Comparetti,  pp.  161-162 
is  Comparetti,  p.  160. 
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of  expression  in  that  simple  and  vulgar  Latin  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  time  and  remained  the  regular 
organ  of  the  Christian  liturgy  and  faith.  Disregarding  the 
quantity  and  following  only  the  stress,  it  associated  itself  with 
that  popular  poetry  which  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  new 
rhythms  resulting  from  the  intonation  peculiar  to  the  new  spoken 
languages. '  '20 

This  new  Latin  poetry  was  a  natural  form  of  expression  for 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  It  was  a  form  which  would  serve  more 
naturally  for  the  expression  of  the  Old  English  Christian  spirit 
in  the  Old  English  language.  And  Cynewulf,  who  did  not  allow 
the  artificial  imitations  of  Vergil  to  determine  the  form  of  such 
poems  as  the  Juliana  and  the  Elene,  showed  himself  open  to  the 
influence  of  the  new  Latin  literature  in  the  form  of  the  Christ 
which  stands  apart  from  the  more  purely  narrative  products  of 
the  Old  English  genius,  a  new  type,  but  a  natural,  effective  one. 

Then,  too,  the  Christian  Latin  prose,  particularly  that  of  the 
Church  service,  which  was  developed  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  was,  as  wre  shall  point  out,  of  influence  upon  the  Old 
English  poems. 

Now,  since  the  influence  of  the  Latin  epics  upon  the  form  of 
the  Old  English  Christian  poems  was  not  so  vital  as  one  might 
at  first  be  led  to  suppose,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  two  as  a  minor  one  in  our  study 
of  Cynewulf.  And  since  Cynewulf  was  not  a  mere  literal  trans- 
lator, since  he  did  not  reproduce  foreign  works  as  such  in  Old 
English,  we  shall  be  justified  in  studying  his  works  as  original 
products,  in  judging  them  intrinsically,  without  regard  to  their 
sources. 


-'o  Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  164. 
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II. 

FUNDAMENTAL    CONCEPTION    AND    CENTEAL    MOTIF. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and 
the  Andreas  is  Christianity  versus  paganism  or  Judaism.  In 
each  case  it  is  the  combination  of  a  single,  dominant  thought,  a 
single  controlling  passion,  and  a  single  mood  of  the  mind.  It 
involves  the  two  essential  interests  of  the  Old  English  life  of  its 
time, — violent  action,  with  the  pagan  ideals  of  strength,  loyalty, 
courage,  revenge,  generosity,  wisdom,  and  acquiescence  in  the 
decrees  of  fate,  and  Christianity,  with  the  new  ideals  of  love, 
faith,  and  self-sacrifice. 

This  fundamental  conception  is  developed  by  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  new  religion  and  the  old.  On  the  one  side  is 
Juliana,  Elene,  or  Andrew  assisted  by  God  and  the  angels;  on 
the  other  are  the  pagans  or  the  Jews  aided  by  the  devil.  In  the 
end  God's  power  manifested  through  his  followers  triumphs  over 
the  forces  of  the  devil  and  brings  about  a  final  victory  for 
Christianity. 

In  the  Christ  the  fundamental  conception  is  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  single  mood  of  the  mind,  the 
spirit  of  Advent,  and  a  single  dominant  thought,  the  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Advent.  It  portrays  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  praise  of  God  for  the  coming  of  the  Savior  in  the  flesh, 
in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
soul  of  the  believer,  and  in  awe  of  God  for  the  final  coming  to 
judge  mankind.  This  portrayal  of  the  spirit  of  Advent  is  com- 
bined with  the  dominant  thought  that  it  is  right  and  expedient 
to  serve  the  true  God,  wrong  and  inexpedient  to  serve  the  devil. 
Again  there  are  involved  the  two  essential  interests  of  Old 
English  life,  violent  action  and  Christianity,  although  the  first 
has  less  place  than  in  the  other  poems.  Here  the  fundamental 
conception  is  developed  by  a  series  of  representations  of  the 
emotions  of  the  believer  expressed  in  hymns,  prayers,  and  thanks- 
givings, by  a  series  of  pictures  of  Christ's  Ascension  and  of  the 
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Day  of  Doom,  and  by  a  series  of  lessons  drawn  from  those 
pictures. 

The  fundamental  conception  in  each  of  these  poems  is  high 
and  universally  human.  Each  deals  with  the  outer  and  inner 
life  of  men  who  do  and  dare  and  who  have  sufficient  spiritual 
grounds  for  their  action;  with  the  relation  of  the  transitory, 
earthly  life  to  the  eternal  life  which  is  to  follow;  with  the 
requital  of  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  by  rewards  or  punishments  after 
death.  Each  deals  with  the  powers  of  man  as  a  physical  being 
and  as  a  spiritual  being  trusting  in  and  aided  by  a  force  greater 
than  himself.  The  fact  that  this  force,  this  superhuman  element 
in  the  poems,  plays  a  large  part  may  make  the  fundamental 
conceptions  appear  weak  to  modern  readers.  In  reality  they  are 
not  weaker  than  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  Iliad,  the 
JEneid,  or  of  any  story  which  deals  wfth  superhuman  powers  or 
motifs.  The  superhuman  element  necessitates  in  modern  readers 
a  certain  adjustment  to  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  story  is 
based,  that  there  is  a  superhuman  power  which  may  affect  human 
affairs.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  Englishmen  for  whom 
these  stories  were  written  did  not  require  the  mental  adjustment 
that  is  required  of  us.  The  intervention  of  the  superhuman  in 
human  affairs  was  for  them  one  of  the  facts  of  life. 

Then,  in  each  of  these  poems  the  development  of  the  funda- 
mental conception  shows  the  typical  Christian  treatment  of  a 
tragic  theme.  In  the  Juliana,  while  the  themexof  the  story,  the 
maid's  fatal  opposition  to  the  laws  of  society  as  represented  by 
the  control  of  father  over  daughter,  by  the  power  of  the  ruler 
over  the  ruled,  and  by  the  force  of  national  religion,  is  essen- 
tially tragic,  the  outcome  partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  serious 
comedy.  The  maiden  meets  death,  it  is  true,  but  death  means  the 
glorious  reward  of  Heaven.  The  Elene  maintains  a  less  tragic 
nlood  throughout  the  story.  When  the  plot  becomes  tragic,  as  in 
case  of  the  torture  of  Judas,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  making 
more  effective  the  final  purification  of  that  character.  The 
Andreas,  like  the  Juliana,  is  essentially  tragic  in  theme.  The 
individual -opposition  of  Andrew  to  the  national  idea  of  the 
Mermedonians  should  result  naturally  in  the  death  of  the  hem. 
But  the  tragedy  is  averted  at  the  end  by  the  intervention  of  a 
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superhuman  power.  Even  those  who  have  already  met  death 
are  restored  to  life.  And  in  the  Christ,  finally,  although  the 
emphasis  at  the  end  is  upon  the  destruction  of  the  sinful, 
throughout  the  poem  the  hope  of  Heaven  is  held  before  the  eyes 
of  the  reader,  and  at  the  end  the  joys  of  eternal  life  with  God 
are  awarded  to  those  who  have  kept  His  commandments. 

CENTRAL   MOTIF. 

In  dealing  with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  these  poems 
it  is  important  to  note  that,  while  in  each  case  we  have  a  blending 
of  the  ideals  of  the  old  religion  with  those  of  the  new,  we  have 
in  no  instance  a  central  motif  that  is  not  Christian. 

In  the  Juliana  the  heroine  exhibits  the  greatest  valor  in  her 
sufferings  and  in  overcoming  the  devil.  Yet  never  is  valor  in 
itself  the  central  motif.  She  acts  as  she  does  in  order  to  gain  the 
life  of  joy  with  Christ.  The  destruction  of  the  pagans  by  molten 
lead  and  by  drowning  exhibits  the  old  ideal  of  revenge.  Yet 
never  is  revenge  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  the  just  punishment  of 
a  supreme  God.  Revenge  in  itself  as  a  motif  is  shown  only  in 
the  father  of  Juliana  and  in  Heliseus,  the  villains  of  the  story, 
where  it  serves  to  emphasize  by  contrast  the  absence  of  the  spirit 
of  revenge  in  the  heroine. 

Again,  Elene  like  a  crusader  sets  out  with  her  armed  band. 
Her  action  in  starving  Judas  in  revenge  for  his  refusal  to  disclose 
the  cross  seems  to  be  anything  but  Christian  in  spirit ;  but  valor 
or  revenge  is  never  the  mainspring  of  action.  Elene 's  treatment 
of  Judas  has  for  its  motif  her  Christian  zeal.  Personal  revenge 
has  no  place  in  the  story. 

So,  too,  in  the  Andreas  the  apostles  go  to  the  land  of  the 
cannibal  Mermedonians  as  vikings  on  their  raids.  Andrew  seems 
to  aim  not  only  at  spiritual  triumph  but  also  at  temporal.  He 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  guards  and  calls  forth  the  flood  as 
the  old  pagan  hero  would  do  in  revenge  for  his  tortures.  Yet 
revenge  in  itself  does  not  move  him.  He  punishes  the  pagans  in 
order  to  win  them  to  Christ.  Here  the  devil  and  the  Merme- 
donians manifest  the  spirit  of  personal  revenge  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  here,  as  in  the  Juliana,  this  spirit  serves  to  emphasize 
by  contrast  the  Christianity  of  the  hero. 
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Finally  in  the  Christ  the  central  motif  of  praise  to  God  for 
His  coming  to  man  combined  with  zeal  to  save  souls  is  again 
essentially  Christian.  This  poem,  too,  shows  the  older  pagan 
ideals.  One  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed  is  the  view  of  the  tortures 
of  the  damned.  And  the  doom  of  the  wicked  at  the  last  great 
day  is  Christ's  revenge  upon  mankind.  But  the  damned  meet 
their  fates,  not  through  the  personal  hatred  of  their  foes,  but 
through  the  just  decisions  of  the  Judge  who  sorrows  in  their 
punishment. 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  BEOWULF  AND  WITH  THE  LATIN. 

Thus  the  Cynewulfian  poems,  in  wrhich  valor  for  its  own  sake 
never  becomes  the  mainspring  of  action,  and  in  which  hatred  and 
revenge  only  emphasize  by  contrast  Christian  love  and  forgive- 
ness, stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Beowulf.  In  the  last  the 
fundamental  conception,  how  a  hero  conquered  monsters  in 
revenge  for  their  injuries  to  the  folk,  does  not  introduce  the 
ideas  or  the  ideals  of  Christianity.  The  pagan  ideals  of  strength, 
loyalty,  courage,  revenge,  generosity,  wisdom,  and  acquiescence 
in  the  decrees  of  fate  are  manifested  in  the  development  of  the 
fundamental  conception.  The  Christian  ideals  of  love,  faith,  and 
self-sacrifice  are  absolutely  wanting.  The  central  motif  by  which 
the  fundamental  conception  is  developed  in  the  Beowulf  is  the 
hero's  valor.  There  are  many  subsidiary  motifs  which  emphasize 
this  central  one  by  comparison  and  by  contrast.  But  there  is 
nowhere  a  specifically  Christian  motif.  Zeal  for  Christ  is  not  the 
motif  for  a  single  one  of  Beowulf 's  actions.  Nor  is  the  opposition 
of  the  monsters  in  any  case  due  to  zeal  for  the  devil.  It  is  true 
that  Grendel  is  said  to  be  of  the  race  of  Cain  (107-114;  1258- 
1268),  but  it  is  also  true  that  Grendel 's  opposition  is  said 
positively  to  be  due  to  the  noise  in  the  Hall  (86-89).  The 
opposition  of  Grendel 's  mother  is  due  to  her  desire  to  avenge  the 
death  of  her  son  (1276-1278).  And  the  opposition  of  the  dragon 
is  due  to  inherent  hatred  for  mankind,  to  love  of  treasure,  and 
to  revenge  for  the  plundering  of  the  hoard  (2278-2311).  It  is 
nowhere  noted  that  Hrothgar's  relief  from  Grendel  results  in 
his  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  poem  mentions  the  fact  that 
Hrothgar  knew  not  the  true  God  (178-183)  before  the  arrival  of 
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Beowulf,  although  he  discourses  later  as  a  confirmed  Christian 
(1700-1784). 

This  distinct  difference  between  the  Beowulf  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Cynewulfian  poems  on  the  other,  the  fact  that  the 
Beowulf  with  its  abundance  of  Christian  moralizings  has  nothing 
of  Christianity  in  its  fundamental  conception  and  motivation, 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  positive  evidence  that  the  Beowulf  is  not 
more  than  a  weakly  Christianized  pagan  poem.  It  puts  aside,  to 
my  mind,  once  for  all,  the  theory  that  Cynewulf  is  the  author 
of  the  Beowulf. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  take  up  the  relation  between  the 
fundamental  conceptions  and  central  motifs  of  the  Cynewulfian 
poems  and  those  of  the  Latin,  since  this  question  has  been  treated 
adequately  in  studies  of  the  sources  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  the 
Andreas,  and  the  Christ 
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III. 

GENERAL    FORM. 
THE  JULIANA,  THE  ELENE,  AND  THE  ANDREAS. 

The  general  form  which  is  employed  to  develop  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas  is 
the  narrative  poem.  The  author  wrote  a  story  in  each  case, 
because,  although  his  main  purpose  was  probably  to  turn  folk  to 
Christ,  he  was  too  artistic  to  be  wholly  didactic.  He  had  been 
stirred  undoubtedly  by  the  old  heroic  tales  of  his  race;  he  had 
seen  the  folk  spell-bound  by  the  recital  of  the  minstrel;  he  had 
v  realized  that  the  people  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  vivid,  pagan 
narrative  by  the  didactic,  Christian  sermon.  Consequently  he 
Lwrote  a  story  which  would  serve  to  take  the  place  of  the  older 
narratives  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  cause  of  the  true 
God.  On  account  of  the  influence  of  the  older  tales,  too,  he 
wrote  poetry  rather  than  prose.  The  old  heroic,  alliterative 
measures  were  a  form  familiar  to  him  and  to  his  audience,  a 
form  which  had  become  traditional  with  the  Old  English  people, 
a  form  far  more  forcible  than  prose  in  an  age  when  stories  were 
heard,  not  read.  Moreover,  the  author  was  by  nature  poetic.  He 
was  capable  of  expressing  his  thought  and  his  emotion  in  the 
form  of  poetry  and  his  spirit  moved  him  to  do  so. 

These  narrative  poems  are  what  I  have  termed  Christian  epics. 
By  this  I  mean  simply  that  they  are  narrative  poems  in  the 
Old  English  language,  of  religious  legends,  written  in  an 
approximation  to  the  manner  of  the  'natural'  or  Homeric  epic 
by  a  self-conscious  individual  whose  own  religious  emotions  pre- 
vented his  work  from  being  purely  objective. 

THE    CHRIST. 

We  are  justified  in  including  the  Christ  under  the  term 
'Christian  epic'  only  by  the  fact  that  the  word  epic  has  been 
applied  to  almost  every  sort  of  long  poem  in  elevated  style.  The 
Christ  is  lacking  to  a  great  extent  in  the  element  of  narrative 
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objectivity  which  is  regarded,  probably,  as  the  most  essential 
quality  of  the  epic.  Narrative  is  wanting  in  Part  I,  and  has  only 
a  small  place  in  Part  II,  although  it  becomes  stronger  in  the 
pictures  of  the  events  of  the  Day  of  Doom  in  Part  III.  The 
poem  is  for  the  greater  part  lyric  and  expository,  not  narrative. 
Yet  we  must  remember  that  the  Christ  has  many  epic  charac- 
teristics. 

COMPARISON   WITH    THE   BEOWULF   AND   WITH   THE   LATIN. 

The  general  form  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas 
is  essentially  that  of  the  Old  English  pagan  epic.  The  Latin 
epics  of  Vergil  and  of  Vergil's  imitators,  both  pagan  and 
Christian,  were  before  the  Old  English  poet.  But  how  weak  their 
influence  was  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  national,  heroic 
epic  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  we  can  recognize  each  characteristic 
of  the  general  form  of  the  Cynewulfian  poem  in  the  national, 
heroic  epic.  The  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas  are  essen- 
tially in  the  language  of  the  Beowulf.  They  are  in  the  metrical 
form  of  the  Beowulf-  They  are,  like  the  Beowulf,  narrative, 
while  the  Latin  poems  are  more  largely  lyric  and  expository. 
And  the  structure  and  the  style  of  the  narrative  in  them  are,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  similar  to  the  structure  and  the  style  of  the 
narrative  in  the  Beowulf. 

The  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas  are,  like  the  Beowulf, 
epics  of  the  individual.  In  the  Juliana  our  interest  is  aroused 
not  at  all  in  the  outcome  of  a  conflict  between  great  masses  of 
men  as  it  is  in  the  Iliad.  The  poem  is  the  story  of  an  individual 
even  more  than  is  the  Beowulf ;  for  in  the  latter,  although  our 
interest  centers  in  the  issues  of  Beowulf's  fights  with  Grendel, 
with  Grendel's  mother,  and  with  the  fire  dragon,  yet  we  are 
concerned  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  effects  of  Beowulf's  deeds 
upon  Hrothgar  and  his  followers  and  upon  Beowulf 's  own  people. 
The  Elene  and  the  Andreas,  too,  are  epics  of  the  individual. 
However,  our  interest  is  not  so  exclusively  in  the  main  characters. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  conflicts  between  the  masses  in  the 
strife  between  Romans  and  barbarians,  Christians  and  Jews,  and 
Christians  and  pagans. 
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The  Christ,  also,  deals  largely  with  the  individual,  God  or 
Christ.  But  here,  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  pbems,  we  have 
the  action  which  concerns  great  masses  of  men.  God  is  the  single 
individual  dominating  all;  yet  we  are  interested  not  so  much  in 
the  acts  of  God  as  in  the  effects  of  those  acts  upon  the  hosts  of 
those  who  are  to  be  judged. 

The  general  form  of  the  Christ,  as  we  shall  see  later,  owes  to 
the  Latin  much  more  than  does  the  general  form  of  the  other 
poems.  And  we  shall  see  also  that,  notwithstanding,  there  is 
much  in  the  Christ  that  is  closely  related  to  the  Beowulf. 


i  <&' 


The  following  pages,  after  being  printed,  were  found  to  be 
incorrectly  numbered.  Page  261  as  printed  should  be  page  319, 
and  the  number  of  each  page  changed  accordingly  up  to  and 
including  page  400. 
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objectivity  which  is  regarded,  probably,  as  the  most  essential 
quality  of  the  epic.  Narrative  is  wanting  in  Part  I,  and  has  only 
a  small  place  in  Part  II,  although  it  becomes  stronger  in  the 
pictures  of  the  events  of  the  Day  of  Doom  in  Part  III.  The 
poem  is  for  the  greater  part  lyric  and  expository,  not  narrative. 
Yet  we  must  remember  that  the  Christ  has  many  epic  charac- 
teristics. 

COMPARISON   WITH   THE   BEOWULF   AND   WITH   THE   LATIN. 

The  general  form  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas 
is  essentially  that  of  the  Old  English  pagan  epic.     The  Latin 
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interest  centers  in  the  issues  of  Beowulf's  fights  with  Grendel, 
with  Grendel's  mother,  and  with  the  fire  dragon,  yet  we  are 
concerned  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  effects  of  Beowulf's  deeds 
upon  Hrothgar  and  his  followers  and  upon  Beowulf's  own  people. 
The  Elene  and  the  Andreas,  too,  are  epics  of  the  individual. 
However,  our  interest  is  not  so  exclusively  in  the  main  characters. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  conflicts  between  the  masses  in  the 
strife  between  Romans  and  barbarians,  Christians  and  Jews,  and 
Christians  and  pagans. 
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The  Christ,  also,  deals  largely  with  the  individual,  God  or 
Christ.  But  here,  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  pt>ems,  we  have 
the  action  which  concerns  great  masses  of  men.  God  is  the  single 
individual  dominating  all ;  yet  we  are  interested  not  so  much  in 
the  acts  of  God  as  in  the  effects  of  those  acts  upon  the  hosts  of 
those  who  are  to  be  judged. 

The  general  form  of  the  Christ,  as  we  shall  see  later,  owes  to 
the  Latin  much  more  than  does  the  general  form  of  the  other 
poems.  And  we  shall  see  also  that,  notwithstanding,  there  is 
much  in  the  Christ  that  is  closely  related  to  the  Beowulf. 
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IV. 

UNITY,  EMPHASIS,  AND  COHERENCE  OF  PLOT. 

When  we  turn  from  the  general  form  of  the  Juliana,  of  the 
Elene,  of  the  Andreas,  and  of  the  Christ  to  a  somewhat  detailed 
examination  of  their  plots,  we  find  that  each  of  the  first  three 
embraces  one  main  event  which  is  a  unified,  organic  whole.  In 
the  Juliana,  the  conflict  between  the  heroine  and  Heliseus, 
beginning  with  the  maid's  refusal  to  marry  a  pagan,  is  developed 
through  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  her  in  the  attempt  to  change 
her  course  of  action  to  a  definite  end  in  the  death  of  both  hero 
and  heroine.  In  the  Elene  the  sending  of  the  heroine  to  recover 
the  cross  is  followed  by  her  actions  toward  that  end  and  the 
final  accomplishment  of  her  purpose.  And  in  the  Andreas  the 
great  conflict  between  Andrew  and  the  cannibal  Mermedonians 
is  developed  to  its  end  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

But  when  we  test  these  poems  more  strictly  according  to  the 
principle  of  unity  which  demands  that  each  part  must  contribute 
to  the  main  effect,  that  no  part  may  be  omitted  without  detract- 
ing from  that  main  effect,  we  find  striking  faults. 

The  introduction  of  the  Juliana  informs  us  of  the  time  and 
the  place  of  action,  portrays  briefly  the  main  characters,  Heliseus 
and  Juliana,  suggests  the  mood  of  the  whole  in  the  deadly  con- 
flict between  Christianity  and  the  older  religion,  and  sets  before 
us  the  situation, — the  Christian  maid  betrothed  to  the  heathen 
prince — from  which  the  main  action  springs. 

Then  follows  the  point  of  first  interest,  from  which  we  are 
held  in  suspense  as  to  the  outcome  of  Juliana's  refusal  to  marry 
Heliseus  through  the  successive  punishments  inflicted  upon  the 
maid,  up  to  the  point  where  the  devil  comes  to  her  in  the  prison. 
This  coming  of  the  devil  is  an  important  part  of  the  story.  It 
is  the  supreme  test  of  Juliana 's  faith,  the  temptation  of  the  fiend 
himself.  And  the  voice  from  the  clouds,  which  answers  Juliana 's 
appeal  to  God,  is  also  of  importance,  for  with  it  comes  the  assur- 
ance of  divine  aid,  the  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  Juliana 
when  she  binds  the  devil. 
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But  the  succeeding  recital  of  the  many  crimes  of  the  devil, 
expository  in  manner,  is  a  tedious,  didactic  digression,  which 
tends  to  dispel  our  interest  in  the  main  thread  of  action,  the 
conflict  between  Juliana  and  Heliseus.  It  is  true  that  this  dry 
recital  does  serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  God  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  on  the  side  of  Juliana;  but  such  emphasis  contributes 
nothing  to  the  story  as  a  whole  because  the  relation  between 
Juliana  and  God  is  quite  clear  without  it.  The  whole  recital  may 
be  omitted  without  detraction  from  the  effect  of  the  story  as  it 
stands.  It  is  worse  than  useless,  since  its  tendency  is  to  make 
us  lose  all  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  main  action  of  the  plot. 
Now,  when  we  realize  that  in  a  poem  of  731  lines,  242  lines1  are 
given  up  to  an  expository  digression  which  tends  to  destroy  our 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  story,  we  must  decide  that  the 
author  shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  the  sense  of  perspective,  or  an 
equally  lamentable  substitution  of  a  didactic  purpose  for  an 
artistic  one. 

After  this  long  digression,  the  story  proceeds  again  along  the 
main  line  of  action,  the  conflict  between  Heliseus  and  Juliana, 
to  their  deaths  at  the  end.  The  exhortation  of  Juliana  to  the 
heathen  people  (635-669),  as  she  is  led  to  her  death,  is  again 
somewhat  digressive  and  didactic,  but  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  and  it  strikes  us  as  the  natural  expression  of 
the  Christian  heroine  as  she  goes  to  her  death. 

The  introduction  of  the  Elene  (1-194)  includes  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  the  account  of 
the  approach  of  the  overwhelming  hosts  of  the  barbarians  and 
of  the  preparations  of  the  Romans  to  meet  them,  the  description 
of  Constantine 's  dream,  and  the  account  of  the  Roman  victory 
which  is  followed  by  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  and  the 
baptism  of  the  Emperor.  Thus  the  introduction  informs  us  of 
the  time  of  the  action  and  of  the  place  of  its  beginning.  It 
portrays  the  character  not  of  the  heroine  of  the  story,  but  of  the 
heroine's  son,  who  has  no  place  in  the  main  action  of  the  story 
proper.  It  suggests  the  mood  of  the  whole  in  the  victory  of 
Christianity  against  enormous  odds.  And  it  informs  us  of  the 


i  Probably  from  65  to  75  lines  of  the  digression  are  lost  after  1.  288, 
where  a  page  of  the  manuscript  is  lost. 
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circumstances  which  brought  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
mood  which  prompted  the  journey  for  the  recovery  of  the  cross. 
This  introduction,  then,  does  contribute,  although  rather  in- 
directly, to  the  outcome  of  the  whole.  It  has  not,  however,  the 
nature  of  a  necessary  part  of  that  whole.  The  expedition  in 
search  of  the  cross  would  be  an  organic  unit  without  it.  The 
account  of  the  dream  of  Constantine  and  the  battle  which  follows 
it  bears  a  very  loose  relation  to  the  expedition  of  Elene.  A 
stronger  introduction  would  be  that  which  would  describe  not 
Constantine  but  Elene,  which  would  make  the  dream  and  the 
battle  subordinate  by  interesting  us  in  their  outcome,  not  for 
itself  or  for  its  effect  upon  Constantine,  but  for  its  effect  upon 
Elene. 

Our  interest  in  the  main  outcome  is  not  aroused  until  after 
this  introduction,  when  the  Emperor,  desirous  of  recovering  the 
true  cross,  bids  his  mother  fare  to  the  land  of  the  Jews  to 
obtain  it.  From  this  point  to  the  miracle  which  discloses  the 
true  cross  (220-894)  there  is  nothing  which  does  not  contribute 
towards  the  outcome.  We  have  first  the  voyage  to  Jerusalem, 
then,  the  three  councils-  of  the  Jews,  the  report  of  Judas,  and 
the  fourth  council  in  which  Judas  is  put  forward  as  the  spokes- 
man. Next,  Judas  refuses  to  tell  the  secret  and  is  thrust  into  a 
dried-up  well.  Finally  he  tells  all  and  is  led  to  Calvary,  where 
God  discloses  the  three  crosses.  Lastly,  the  cross  of  Christ  is 
distinguished  by  the  miracle  of  the  dead  man  restored  to  life. 

And  no  part  of  this  may  be  omitted  without  detraction  from 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  It  is  true  that  at  first  thought  it  may 
occur  to  us  that  the  story  would  not  be  harmed  if  the  first  three 
councils  were  reduced  to  two  or  even  to  one.  It  does  seem  that 
the  three  councils  serve  primarily  to  make  room  for  the  three 
religious  discourses  of  Elene.  But  each  of  the  three  councils  is 
necessary  in  order  to  strengthen  our  interest  in  the  outcome,  to 
maintain  the  suspense.  Here  we  do  not  tend  to  lose  interest  in 
the  main  outcome,  as  we  do  in  the  Juliana.  And  the  speeches 
of  Elene  and  Judas,  while  they  undoubtedly  partake  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  sermons,  are  integral  parts  of  the  plot.  Elene 's 
speeches  are  necessary  for  bringing  home  the  sin  of  the  Jews  to 
Judas,  and  Judas'  are  necessary  as  the  causes  of  his  becoming 
spokesman  for  the  others. 
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The  story  should  come  to  a  close  with  the  discovery  of  the 
true  cross  or  with  a  brief  conclusion  informing  us  of  the  fate  of 
Judas  and  of  the  disposal  of  the  relic.  Instead  of  this  we  have 
the  unnecessary  words  of  Judas  and  the  devil  (895-967),  the 
account  of  the  embassy  to  Constantine  (968-1015),  the  building 
of  the  temple  (1015-1033),  and  the  baptism  of  Judas  and  his 
ordination  as  bishop  (1033-1063).  This  long  conclusion  violates 
the  principle  of  unity,  as  does  the  long  introduction,  for,  while 
it  is  closely  related  to  the  rest  of  the  story,  it  is  not  a  necessary, 
organic  part  of  that  story. 

The  secondary  plot  of  the  Elene,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
finding  of  the  nails,  is  closely  connected  with  the  main  plot. 
The  discovery  of  the  cross  leads  Elene  to  desire  to  find  the  nails, 
and  through  the  prayer  of  Judas  again  God  discloses  them.  Then 
follows  the  conclusion  which  tells  of  the  disposal  of  the  nails. 
Now  this  secondary  plot,  as  it  stands,  violates  the  principle  of 
unity,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  story.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  material  of  the  secondary  plot  might  not  have  been 
embodied  in  the  whole  without  destroying  its  unity.  The  find- 
ing of  the  nails  is  not  a  new  story  connected  with  the  first  merely 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  character  is  concerned  in  each,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  second  part  of  the  Beowulf.  The  fault  here  is  that 
the  secondary  plot  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  addition  tacked  on 
at  the  end.  The  fault  lies  in  the  violation  of  the  principles  of 
emphasis  and  coherence  more  than  in  the  violation  of  the 
principle  of  unity. 

After  the  secondary  plot  follows  the  natural  conclusion  of  the 
whole,  the  success  of  the  new  bishop  and  the  departure  of  Elene. 

Finally,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  unity,  we  should  men- 
tion that  the  Elene  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  main  protagonists.  The  introduction  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  plot  is  to  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  actions  of 
Constantine.  But  Constantine  practically  drops  out  of  the  story, 
and  we  follow  Elene  as  the  heroine.  Then,  while  Elene  does  not 
drop  out  of  the  story,  she  ceases  to  be  the  main  character.  After 
she  overcomes  Judas,  although  she  is  the  inciting  force  of  what 
follows,  she  takes  a  secondary  place  while  Judas  becomes  without 
doubt  the  main  character  in  the  action. 
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In  the  Andreas  the  introduction  informs  us  of  the  time  and 
the  place  of  the  action,  brings  forth  the  main  characters,  suggests 
the  mood  of  the  whole,  and  sets  before  us  clearly  the  action 
which  precedes  the  main  plot  and  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  it.  Matthew  has  been  condemned  to  death  in  the 
land  of  the  cannibal  Mermedonians.  God  promises  to  send 
Andrew  to  his  aid.  Then  follows  naturally  the  point  of  first 
interest  where  God  commands  Andrew  to  undertake  the  rescue. 
From  this  point  we  are  held  in  suspense  as  to  the  outcome  of 
Andrew's  adventure. 

But  hardly  has  the  action  begun  in  the  sea  voyage,  when  the 
author  drops  the  main  thread  of  the  plot  and  places  before  us 
the  long,  expository  discourse  of  Andrew  and  the  captain  (469- 
817).  This,  as  the  account  of  the  crimes  of  the  devil  in  the 
Juliana,  tends  to  dispel  our  interest  in  the  main  outcome  of  the 
story.  It  does  serve  to  emphasize  the  strength  and  the  faith  of 
Andrew,  but  still  it  violates  the  unity  of  the  whole,  since  such 
emphasis  is  unnecessary.  Andrew's  character  is  quite  clear 
without  it.  A  didactic  digression  of  349  lines  in  a  poem  of 
1722  lines  must  be  regarded  as  another  instance  of  the  lack  of 
perspective  common  to  Old  English  poetry. 

Aside  from  this  digression  the  main  action  of  the  poem  is  not 
seriously  interrupted.  It  is  delayed,  however,  by  Andrew's 
narrative  of  his  experience  in  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(429-460),  by  the  description  of  the  vision  of  Heaven  (862-891), 
by  the  rather  general  beginning  of  the  speech  of  God  (925-935), 
and  by  a  few  of  the  author's  comments  on  the  action  as  in  1478- 
1491.  Now  these  delays  do  not  seriously  violate  the  unity  of  the 
whole  because  they  are  brief.  Moreover,  Andrew's  narrative  of 
the  storm  on  the  sea  serves  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  voyage 
and  to  induce  the  men  to  sleep  in  order  that  the  miraculous 
transportation  to  Mermedonia  may  be  accomplished.  The  de- 
scription of  Heaven  serves  to  convince  Andrew  of  divine  aid. 
And  the  beginning  of  God's  speech  is  a  natural  introduction  to 
what  is  to  follow.  The  author's  comments,  of  course,  are  not 
parts  of  the  action  of  the  story,  but  they  are  so  brief  that  they 
may  be  disregarded.  That  is,  we  may  conclude  that  the  only 
serious  violation  of  unity  in  the  Andreas  is  the  long  discourse  on 
the  sea. 
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But  we  should  notice  that  this  poem  is  somewhat  defective  in 
a  minor  way  from  the  point  of  view  of  unity  in  that  parts  of 
the  action  lack  completeness  and  finality.  Andrew  arrives  at 
Mermedonia  with  his  band  (843-849).  During  his  experiences 
within  the  city  there  is  no  mention  of  his  followers.  At  the  end 
he  appoints  one  Platan  as  bishop  for  the  Mermedonians  (1647- 
1654).  Platan  is  probably  one  of  Andrew's  band.  Presumably 
he  has  been  patiently  waiting  outside  of  the  city.  Again, 
Matthew  leads  forth  the  prisoners  (1044-1048).  They  are  on  a 
cannibal  island.  We  hear  not  how  they  manage  their  departure 
thence.  Finally,  the  story  is  defective  in  that  the  Mermedonians 
find  it  necessary  to  draw  lots  to  determine  which  of  their  number 
is  to  suffer  death  to  furnish  food  for  the  rest*  (1093-1103),  when 
there  are  ready  at  hand  the  bodies  of  the  slain  guards  (994-996). 

In  the  Christ  we  may  not  look  for  the  unity  that  lies  in  a 
single  action  with  its  beginning,  its  middle,  and  its  end.  Since 
the  Christ  is  not  narrative,  since  it  does  not  arouse  in  us  the  feel- 
ing of  suspense  as  to  the  event  or  outcome  of  the  whole,  we  can 
look  for  the  lyric  unity  alone.  This  is  the  unity  of  mood  that  is 
more  easily  felt  than  formulated.  That  the  poem  as  a  whole  has 
this  unity  cannot  be  doubted.  Its  one  predominating  mood  is 
the  spirit  of  Advent,  of  the  three-fold  coming  of  Christ  to  men, 
through  the  Virgin  birth,  through  the  faith  of  the  believer,  and 
through  the  final  judgment.  That  the  general  unity  of  the  whole 
has  not  always  been  recognized,  that  the  three  main  parts  of  the 
poem  have  been  regarded  as  separate  entities,  can  be  due  only 
to  the  fact  that  students  have  failed  to  recognize  the  existence 
or  the  force  of  that  unity  which  is  of  mood  alone.2 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  poem  reveals  nothing  which 
does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  theme  of  the  whole.  Yet,  since 
the  unity  is  one  of  mood,  since  the  appeal  of  the  lyric  is  an 
emotional  appeal,  we  must  add  that  those  parts  of  the  poem 
which  are  manifestly  expository,  which  appeal  primarily  to  the 
intellect,  do  not  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  and  violate 
the  principle  of  lyric  unity. 


2  I  am  not  attempting  to  prove  that  the  poem  does  not  show  traces  of 
different  hands.  Differences  in  style  may  be  due  to  copyists.  The  general 
unity  of  tone  is  manifest. 
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These  expository  passages  occur  first,  as  brief  conclusions  or 
moral  interpretations  added  to  emphasize  the  religious  teaching 
that  should  follow  from  the  emotional  appeal.  At  the  close  of 
the  passage  which  appeals  to  God  to  bestow  light  upon  mankind, 
the  author  adds, 

We  JJSBS  J>onc  magon 

secgan  Sigedryhtne         symle  bi  gewyrhtum, 
t>aes  J?e  he  bine  sylfne  us         sendan  wolde.          (127-129)3 

In  these  cases  the  explanatory  additions  are  so  brief  and  so 
nicely  fitted  into  their  places  that  the  poem  is  not  encumbered 
by  them.  They  would  perhaps  not  strike  the  general  reader  as 
added  morals,  since  they  are  properly  subordinated.  However, 
in  other  cases,  we  have  the  direct,  manifest  addition  of  long 
morals  or  expository  lessons.  These  should  be  omitted  as  they 
encumber  the  poem  with  explanatory  statements  of  attitudes 
of  the  mind  which  result  directly  and  poignantly  from  the  emo- 
tional appeals. 

The  most  striking  instance  begins  with  1.  586, — 

Hwaet!    we  nu  gehyrdan        hu  t>aet  Hselubearn 
Jmrh  his  hydercyme         hals  eft  forgeaf, 

and  ends  with  1.  796, — 

Ic  J>8es  brogan  sceal 
geseon  synwraece,  }>ses  ]?e  ic  s65  talge, 
J?aer  monig[e]  beoS  on  gemot  lakled 
fore  onsyne  eces  Deman. 

and  continues  after  the  runic  passage  from  815  to  831.4 

Lines  586-796  and  815-831  explain  didactically  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  coming,  enumerate  the  gifts  of  the  Lord,  interpret  the 
words  of  Job  and  of  Solomon,  and  advise  man  to  think  upon  the 
day  of  Judgment.  They  are  in  the  manner  of  a  sermon.  They 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  poem  as  do  the  explana- 
tory passages  of  the  Juliana  and  the  Elene  to  those  poems. 

The  Christ  manifests  a  lack  of  unity,  again,  in  abrupt  changes 
of  style  or  method  of  presentation.  The  author  deserves  the 
greatest  praise,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  note  later,  for  giving 
variety  to  his  work.  But  this  variety  is  attained  at  the  expense 


s  See  also  11.  33-35;  241-243;  468-470;  1079-1080;  1365-1369;  1598-1602; 
1629-1633. 

4  See  also  11.  416-439;  1301-1311;  1316-1326;  1578-1590. 
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of  congruity  in  tone.  There  is  no  gradation  in  change  of  method 
in  the  Christ.  We  feel  that  we  are  entering  upon  something 
new ;  we  lose  the  sense  of  continuity  when  we  are  confronted  with 
an  abrupt  change  of  style.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is 
at  1.  164.  The  preceding  section  (130-163)  is  a  supplication  for 
salvation  addressed  to  the  God  of  Spirits.  It  closes  with  the 
words 

pu  in  heannissum 
wunast  wideferh         mid  Waldend  Faeder. 

Then,  with  1.  164  begins  the  dramatic  colloquy  of  Joseph  and 
Mary. 

(Mary)      Eala  Joseph  mm,         lacobes  beam, 
mseg  Dauides         mseran  cyninges, 
nu  Jm  freode  seealt         fseste  gedselan 
alsetan  lufan  mine! 

Here  the  change  of  form  is  altogether  too  abrupt  to  allow  us  to 
retain  the  impression  of  continuity  without  which  the  impression 
of  unity  is  impossible.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section  after 

the  words  of  Mary, — 

sceolde  witedom 
in  him  sylfum  beon         soSe  gefylled.          (212-213) 

the  manner  of  the  poem  changes  again  to  the  supplication 
beginning 

Eala  }>u  soSa         ond  }>u  sibsuma 

ealra  cyninga  Cyning         Crist  selmihtig.          (214-215) 

We  are  prepared  for  the  change  from  the  impassioned  sup- 
plications of  Part  I  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  ascension  in  the 
beginning  of  Part  II,  because  the  close  of  the  first  part  marks  in 
itself  the  conclusion  of  one  distinct  division  of  the  poem.  And 
after  the  narrative  of  Part  II  follows  naturally  the  emotional 
effect  of  it,  - 

Hwset!    we  nu  gehyrdan         hu  J>set  Hfelubearn 

}>urh  his  hydercyme         hals  eft  forgeaf, 

Wuldor  Jws  age 
prynysse  Jrym,         Jjonc  butan  ende!          (586-599) 

But  with  1.  600,  the  form  changes  abruptly  to  that  of  rather  flat 
exposition, — 

Daet  is  }>sss  wyrtSe         J>sette  werj>eode 

secgen  Dryhtne  J?onc         dugutSa  gehwylcre 

)>e  us  sI8  ond  Sr         simle  gefremede 

)?urh  monigfealdra         msegna  geryno. 
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This  same  sort  of  abrupt  change  appears  again  in  the  insertion 
of  the  highly  emotional  runic  passage  (797-814),  in  the  exposi- 
tion which  precedes  and  follows  it  and  in  the  insertion  of  the 
expository  passage  (1578-1590)  in  the  description  of  the  Day  of 
Doom. 

Thus,  while  the  Christ  has  a  distinct  unity  of  mood,  in  details 
it  violates  the  principles  of  unity  in  the  introduction  of  expository 
material  which  is  not  in  tone  with  the  general  mood,  and  in  the 
abrupt  changes  of  form  or  method,  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  sequence.  Moreover,  the  feeling  of  a  lack  of  unity  is 
occasioned  by  the  lack  of  a  definite  order  or  arrangement  of 
material.  This  fault  we  shall  discuss  later  as  it  is  particularly  a 
fault  in  coherence. 

In  the  Juliana,  in  the  Elene  within  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  plot,  and  in  the  Andreas  the  principle  of  emphasis  or 
mass  is  well  followed  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  positions  of  the 
events  of  the  stories. 

The  objective  point  of  the  plot  of  the  Juliana,  the  deaths  of 
the  hero'  and  heroine,  comes  at  the  end.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  story  has  the  most  emphatic  position.  Moreover,  the 
different  events  of  the  story  proceed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
objective  point  in  the  order  of  climax.  We  have  first  the  father's 
attempt  to  control  Juliana  and  her  delivery  into  the  hands  of 
Heliseus.  Then  we  have  the"  punishments  inflicted  by  Heliseus  in 
succession,  each  one  stronger  than  the  preceding.  First,  he  offers 
her  pardon,  then  he  has  her  stripped  and  whipped,  and  finally  he 
has  her  hung  by  the  hair  and  scourged.  After  this  comes  to 
Juliana  a  more  severe  trial,  the  temptation  of  the  devil.  Now 
begins  the  new  movement  of  the  story.  Juliana,  with  divine  aid, 
binds  the  devil.  Then,  more  important  for  the  story,  she  remains 
unharmed  in  the  two  new  tortures  of  Heliseus, — the  fire  in  which 
he  attempts  to  burn  her  is  scattered  and  the  molten  lead  into 
which  she  is  to  be  cast  is  hurled  back  upon  her  torturers.  Finally 
comes  the  objective  point  of  the  whole  recital,  the  deaths  of  the 
two  leading  characters  with  the  rewards  of  heaven  and  hell. 

We  need  say  little  in  regard  to  the  emphasis  of  position  in  the 
Elene,  since  here,  as  in  the  Juliana,  the  events  follow  each  other 
in  the  simple  time  order.  The  introduction  unduly  emphasizes 
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material  which  is  not  important  for  the  story  by  giving  it  promi- 
nence of  position  as  well  as  of  space.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  conclusions  to  the  primary  and  the  secondary  plot.  But  a 
most  striking  violation  of  the  principle  of  emphasis  of  position 
lies  in  the  placing  of  the  secondary  plot,  the  unimportant  part 
of  the  story,  in  the  most  emphatic  position.  To  the  modern 
reader  this  is  disappointing.  The  main  story  stirs  within  us  the 
desire  to  know  the  outcome  of  the  whole.  "With  the  discovery  of 
the  true  cross  our  desire  is  satisfied.  What  follows  tends  to 
dissipate  our  interest,  to  leave  most  prominent  in  our  minds  the 
secondary  element.  The  finding  of  the  nails  might  have  been 
used  effectively  as  an  incident  leading  up  to  the  finding  of  the 
cross.  If  it  were  made  to  precede  the  main  event,  it  would  retain 
all  of  the  interest  which  it  has  in  itself,  and  it  would  also  serve 
to  heighten  the  interest  in  the  main  event  instead  of  to  lessen  it. 

The  objective  point  of  the  Andreas,  the  triumph  of  Andrew, 
comes  at  the  end.  The  most  important  incident  has  the  most 
emphatic  position.  The  other  incidents  lead  up  to  this  objective 
point  in  good  order.  We  have  first  the  introduction,  then  the 
journey  to  Mermedonia,  the  release  of  Matthew,  and  the  series 
of  tortures  which  lead  to  the  objective  point,  Andrew's  triumph. 
After  this  follows  the  brief  conclusion  (1632-1722)  telling  of  the 
establishing  of  Christianity  among  the  Mermedonians,  which 
serves  to  emphasize  also  the  force  of  the  triumph  of  Andrew. 

Thus  the  emphasis  of  position  is  good.  In  fact,  since,  as  in 
the  Juliana  and  the  Elene,  events  proceed  in  the  time  order,  there 
was  for  the  author  no  alternative. 

In  general  the  emphasis  of  position  in  the  Christ,  too,  is  good. 
Part  I  deals  with  the  least  important  phase  of  the  subject,  the 
material  coming  of  Christ,  and  Part  III  deals  with  the  most 
important,  the  Day  of  Doom.  But  in  detail  the  emphasis  of 
position  is  not  so  good.  We  may  see  this  in  the  fact  that  the 
weaker,  expository  material  in  Part  I  holds  the  most  emphatic 
position  at  the  close.  But  we  must  remember  that  to  Cynewulf 
probably  the  most  didactic  portion  of  his  work  was  the  most 
important.  That  we  do  not  have  more  of  the  intellectual,  teach- 
ing element  in  the  poem  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  will  of 
the  author  as  to  the  strength  of  his  artistic  instinct  in  spite  of 
that  will. 
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Moreover,  we  must  note  that  the  long  passage  of  exposition 
in  Part  II  is  inserted  skilfully  in  the  position  where  it  will 
detract  least  from  the  whole.  Had  it  been  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  might  have  condemned  the  poem  to  the  lists  of  the 
unread;  had  it  been  placed  at  the  end,  it  would  have  been 
emphasized  unduly.  As  it  stands,  it  comes  into  the  poem  after 
the  mood  of  the  reader  has  been  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
and  has  been  roused  to  a  desire  to  proceed  to  the  end.  It 
immediately  follows  the  narrative  of  Christ's  ascension,  in  which 
the  reader's  interest  is  strong,  and  it  contains  the  runic  passage, 
which  must  have  been  specially  attractive.  The  passages  of 
exposition  in  the  Christ,  in  themselves  violating  the  principle  of 
emphasis,  stand,  with  the  exception  of  the  conclusion  of  Part  I, 
in  the  positions  in  which  they  detract  least  from  the  effect  of  the 
whole. 

In  the  poems  which  we  are  studying,  while  the  emphasis  of 
position  is  in  general  good,  the  emphasis  of  space  is  anything  but 
good. 

In  the  Juliana  the  actions  of  the  story  proceed  in  the  order 
of  climax;  but  the  increasing  importance  of  those  actions  is  not 
made  effective  by  the  space  allotted  to  them.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  successive  happenings  from  Heliseus'  offer  of  pardon 
to  the  deaths  of  the  main  actors.  And  the  insertion  of  the  long 
recital  of  the  devil,  wrhich  forms  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  a  most 
manifest  violation  of  the  principle  of  space  emphasis.  This 
recital  is  a  digression.  However,  the  space  assigned  to  it  makes 
this  digression  appear  to  be  the  main  end  of  the  story.  The 
enveloping  narrative  becomes  almost  a  mere  frame  employed  to 
set  off  a  tedious  discourse  on  the  temptations  of  the  devil. 

In  the  Elene  the  space  given  to  the  introduction  and  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  main  plot  of  the  story  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  significance  of  those  parts. 

However,  within  the  primary  plot  from  the  point  of  first 
interest  to  the  final  climax  the  space  emphasis  is  in  general  good. 
After  the  point  of  first  interest,  the  story  progresses  rapidly  to 
the  contest  between  Elene  and  the  Jews.  The  author  resists  the 
natural  Old  English  tendency,  which  we  see  in  the  Andreas,  to 
dwell  unduly  upon  the  sea  voyage.  In  fifty-five  lines  he  trans- 
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ports  Elene  and  her  band  over  sea  and  land  to  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Then,  he  passes  briefly  over  the  three  assemblies  of  the 
Jews,  which  are  without  direct  result  as  far  as  Elene 's  object  is 
concerned,  and  takes  up  the  speech  of  Judas,  which  has  its  im- 
portance in  marking  him  as  the  agent  through  which  Elene 's 
purpose  is  to  be  fulfilled.  This  speech  has  as  much  space  as  the 
three  fruitless  assemblies  together. 

It  is  an  essential  step  in  the  progress  of  the  story;  but  it  is 
not  so  important  as  the  following  scene  between  Elene  and  Judas, 
which  is  given  less  space.  Then  the  fourth  assembly,  which  only 
leads  to  the  selection  of  Judas  as  spokesman,  is  given  space  equal 
to  that  of  one  of  the  other  assemblies.  Now  we  have  an  important 
step,  the  forcing  of  Judas  to  disclose  the  cross,  duly  emphasized 
with  one  hundred  and  eleven  lines,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
actual  discovery  of  the  crosses,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  lines.  Finally,  the  miracle  which  discloses  the  true  cross  is 
given  briefly. 

The  emphasis  of  the  story  as  manifested  in  the  space  assigned 
to  the  main  plot  and  to  the  secondary  is  again  without  fault. 
To  show  that  the  secondary  plot  is  regarded  unquestionably  as 
secondary  we  have  merely  to  note  that  the  account  of  the  finding 
of  the  nails  with  its  long  conclusion  takes  up  only  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  lines. 

In  the  Andreas  the  long  digressive  discourse  on  the  sea  is  out 
of  all  proportion  when  we  consider  the  poem  as  a  work  of  art. 
And  the  recital  of  Andrew's  experiences  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
the  description  of  Heaven,  and  some  of  the  speeches  and  prayers 
are  also  unduly  emphasized.  So  also,  the  scene  in  which  Andrew 
is  taken  aboard  the  ship  is  given  more  space  than  its  import  for 
the  story  as  a  whole  warrants.  All  of  these  combine  to  delay  the 
rising  movement  by  emphasizing  unduly  what  is  either  useless  or 
not  of  vital  importance  for  the  event  of  the  whole.  As  in  the 
Juliana,  although  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  we  feel  that  the 
author's  zeal  for  religion  was  too  strong,  his  regard  for  the  art 
of  narration  too  conditional.  This  is  manifest  again  in  the  space 
assigned  to  the  release  of  Matthew  and  to  the  concluding  account 
of  the  establishing  of  Christianity  among  the  Mermedonians. 
We  should  expect  less  space  here  and  more  in  the  scenes  of  the 
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central  and  final  climaxes.  But  in  spite  of  the  undue  emphasis 
upon  certain"  parts  of  the  story  on  account  of  the  author's 
religious  purpose,  in  the  Andreas  we  never  for  a  moment  feel 
that  the  story  has  become  a  mere  setting  for  the  exposition,  as 
we  do  in  the  Juliana. 

Of  the  three  phases  of  the  Advent  spirit,  which  we  noted  in 
studying  the  unity  of  the  Christ,  the  most  important  was  the 
coming  of  God  at  the  Day  of  Doom  and  the  least  important  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  The  author  implies  this  in  the  gen- 
eral apportionment  of  space  in  the  poem.  Part  III,  which  deals 
exclusively  with  the  Day  of  Doom,  has  798  lines ;  Part  II,  which 
deals  largely  with  the  coming  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  the 
individual,  has  427  lines;  and  Part  I,  which  deals  both  with  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  coming  of  Christ,  has  439  lines.5 

Thus  Cynewulf  gives  space  to  the  three  phases  of  his  subject 
according  to  their  importance.  The  space  emphasis  in  detail  is 
not  so  good.  This  is  already  clear  from  what  we  have  noted  in 
studying  the  unity  of  the  poem.  The  introduction  of  didactic 
material,  which  violates  the  principle  of  unity,  also  violates  the 
principle  of  emphasis  in  giving  undue  space  to  what  is  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  whole. 

The  plots  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas  show 
manifest  violations  of  the  principles  of  unity  and  emphasis.  But 
each  poem  shows  a  strict  coherence  in  the  general  order  of  its 
parts.  There  are  no  overlappings  of  events,  no  synchronous 
actions.  The  material  is  arranged  chronologically  in  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  actual  order  of  the  happenings.  The  Andreas 
contains  the  only  instance  of  an  abrupt  change  of  scene  at  1.  167, 
where  we  drop  the  account  of  Matthew  in  Mermedonia  and  take 
up  that  of  Andrew  in  Achaia.  However,  the  connection  between 
the  two  scenes  is  very  close  and  very  evident. 

Then  each  poem  has  the  virtue  of  introducing  that  part  which 
is  not  in  unity  with  the  rest  and  not  restricted  to  the  space  due 
to  it  in  a  natural  and  effective  manner.  For  example,  Andrew 
and  his  men  are  on  the  sea  voyage  which  is  to  last  the  whole  day. 
The  storm  has  been  stilled.  All  are  asleep  except  Andrew  and 
the  pilot.  Their  conversation  leads  naturally  to  the  subject  of 


Some  lines  are  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem. 
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the  Lord's  power  and  the  account  of  Christ's  miracles.  At  length 
Andrew  falls  asleep ;  and  the  main  action  begins  again  with  his 
transportation  to  Mermedonia. 

The  coherence  of  the  plot  of  the  Juliana  in  the  sense  of  the 
inner,  logical  connection  between  its  parts  is  good.  After  the 
situation  at  the  beginning  each  event  follows  necessarily,  causally 
from  what  has  preceded. 

The  death  of  Heliseus,  which  follows  that  of  Juliana,  is  caused 
by  the  execution  of  the  maid.  This,  however,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  devil  and  the  intervention  of  God  in  scattering  the  fire, 
wnile  they  have  their  causes  in  what  precedes,  do  not  strike  us 
A  as  necessary  results.  The  intervention  of  superhuman  powers  as 
the  result  of  human  actions  partakes  of  the  character  of  chance, 
and  is  weak.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
intervention  of  divine  powers  in  human  affairs  was  to  men  of 
Cynewulf 's  time  not  at  all  improbable.  We  must  regard  super- 
human results  as  natural  and  necessary  consequences  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  poem  written  for  those  to  wrhose  minds  super- 
human results  were  natural  and  necessary  consequences. 

Not  so  strong  is  the  inner,  causal  relation  between  the  parts 
of  the  Elene.  There  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  summoning  of 
the  three  councils  of  the  Jews.  The  digression  which  manifests 
the  strength  of  Judas  against  the  devil  is  not  a  necessary  result 
of  what  precedes  and  it  is  not  intimately  related  to  what  follows. 
And  the  secondary  plot  has  only  a  very  weak  causal  relation  to 
the  main  plot.  The  successful  termination  of  the  search  for  the 
cross  leads  Elene  to  desire  to  obtain  the  nails  also.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  nails  leads  her  to  seek  the  wise  man  whose  words 
bring  about  the  fabrication  of  the  wonderful  bridle. 

Throughout  the  Andreas  we  have  what  is  impossible  or  im- 
probable in  the  relations  of  events  made  probable  and  natural  by 
the  situation  at  the  beginning, — events  are  to  be  determined  by 
a  superhuman  power.  Thus  the  element  of  chance  is  eliminated. 
Andrew  finds  a  ship  waiting  for  him  not  by  chance  but  by  the 
direct,  act  of  God.  Actions  do  not  proceed  from  human  causes. 
Andrew  is  made  invisible,  the  guards  fall  dead,  the  swords  melt, 
etc.,  because  God  intervenes  to  control  the  progress  of  events. 
But  all  of  this  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  at  the  begin- 
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ning.  For  the  men  for  whom  the  story  was  written,  there  was 
not  even  required  that  mental  adjustment  which  we  assume  in 
reading  stories  of  the  marvelous.  To  primitive  Christians  the 
direct  intervention  of  God  in  human  affairs  was  a  fact.  For 
them  and  for  us,  when  we  have  adjusted  our  minds  to  the  situa- 
tion at  the  beginning,  the  coherence  of  the  story,  in  the  sense 
of  the  inner,  causal  relation  between  its  parts,  is  good  with  one 
exception.  Andrew  falls  into  the  power  of  the  Mermedonians  not 
through  their  desire  for  vengeance  but  through  the  will  of  God. 
His  sufferings  are  very  edifying  indeed  and  excellently  fore- 
shadowed, but  they  do  not  strike  us  as  a  necessary  result  of  what 
has  preceded  or  as  a  necessary  cause  for  what  is  to  follow.  The 
strength  of  Andrew  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Mermedonians  need 
no  emphasis.  The  wonderful  courage  of  the  hero  and  the 
miraculous  healing  have  no  effect  on  the  cannibals.  The  final 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  brought  about  by  the 
flood  alone. 

In  discussing  the  unity  of  the  Christ  we  noted  certain  abrupt 
changes  of  form  which  destroyed  the  feeling  of  sequence.  In 
these  abrupt  changes  we  have  a  striking  violation  of  the  principle 
of  coherence.  "We  have  the  introduction  of  a  new  style  of  expres- 
sion which  does  not  appear  manifestly  to  be  related  to  what  im- 
mediately precedes  it. 

"When  we  examine  the  poem  in  detail,  we  find  that  the  coher- 
ence is  excellent  within  each  of  the  Twelve  divisions  of  Part  I. 
Take  11.  18-49.  "We  have  first  the  address, 

Eala  J?u  Reccend         ond  pu  riht  Cyning — 

se  >e  loean  healdeS,         Hf  ontynetS —         (18-19) 

then  the  request, 

eadga  us  siges,         6J?rum  forwyrned         (20) 

and  then  the  prayer  in  more  detail, 

Huru  we  for  J>earfe        Jjas  word  sprecaS, 

(22-32) 

The  mention  in  the  prayer  of  the  saving  power  of  the  Lord,  of 
the  admission  of  the  wretched  to  glory,  leads  to  the  observation, 

Forjjon  secgan  maeg         se  Se  so5  spricetS 
J>aet  he  ahredde,         }>a  forhwyrfed  waes, 
frumcyn  flra.          (33-35) 
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Following  this  we  have  the  manner  of  the  saving, 

Waes  seo  faimne  geong, 

(35-41) 

and  the  result  of  it, 

Eal  giofu  g&stlic         grundsceat  geondspreot ; 

(42-49) 

This  close  coherence  is  a  characteristic  of  all  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  Part  I.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  divisions  of  Part 
II  and  of  Part  III.  At  the  beginning  of  Part  II  we  have  the 
narrative  of  the  Ascension.  Christ  delivers  his  final  message  to 
his  followers  (476-490).  Then  He  ascends  to  meet  the  heavenly 
messengers  (491-510).  In  due  order  follow  the  words  of  the 
angels  (510-526),  the  disappearance  of  the  Lord  (527-532),  and 
the  departure  of  the  disciples  to  Jerusalem  (533-545). 

Again,  take  the  beginning  of  Part  III.  First  we  have  the 
introductory  statement  that  the  great  Day  of  Doom  shall  come 
suddenly  upon  men  as  a  thief  in  the  night  (867-874).  This,  is 
followed  by  the  more  detailed  picture,— 

1.  The  summoning  of  all  mankind  by  the  trumpets  of  the 
angels.     875-889 

2.  The  assembling  of  the  good  and  the  evil.     889-898. 

3.  The  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  assembly,  gentle  toward 
the  good,  bitter  toward  the  wicked.     899-909 

4.  Christ 's  attitude  toward  the  good.     910-917 

5.  Christ 's  attitude  toward  the  wicked.     918-920 

That  is,  the  author  of  the  Christ  shows  the  ability  to  conceive 
the  smaller  scene  as  a  whole  with  the  proper  relation  of  its  parts. 
Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  larger  scale,  we  see  forthwith  that  he 
does  not  show  the  ability  to  view  the  smaller  scenes  as  related 
parts  of  a  larger  whole.  A  cursory  examination  shows  that 
Part  I  is  a  series  of  lyric  outbursts  thrown  together  at  random. 
The  successive  passages  begin  as  follows,— 

1.  (First  lines  lost.) 

2.  Eala  }>u  Reccend         ond  Jm  riht  Cyning,     18 

3.  Eala  sibbe  gesihS,         sancta  Hieriisalem,     50 

4.  Eala  wifa  wynn,     71 

5.  Eala  Earendel,         engla  beorhtast,     104 

6.  Eala  gsesta  God,     130 
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7.  Eala  Joseph  mm,     164 

8.  Eala  Jm  soSa         ond  Jm  sibsuma, 

ealra  cyninga  Cyning,         Crist  selmihtig,     214-215 

9.  Eala  }>u  maera         middangeardes, 

seo  claeneste         cwen  ofer  eorj>an,     275-276 

10.  Eala  t»u  halga         heofona  Dryhten,     348 

11.  Eala  seo  wlitige,         weorSmynda  full, 

heah  ond  halig,         heofoneund  prynes,     378-379. 

12.  Eala!  hwaet  J>a?t  is  wraeellc  wrixl,     416 

The  fourth  division  and  the  ninth  are  addressed  directly  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Between  them  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  are 
addressed  to  Christ,  while  the  seventh  is  the  colloquy  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  The  third  addresses  the  Holy  Jerusalem,  and  the 
eleventh  the  Trinity.  Moreover,  the  divisions  are  not  arranged 
as  they  have  to  do  with  the  material  coming  of  Christ  or  the 
spiritual.  The  first,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  refer  specially  to 
the  spiritual  coming.  Such  arrangement  could  have  been  deter- 
mined by  nothing  but  chance. 

Part  I,  then,  shows  an  absolute  lack  of  the  sense  for  larger 
coherence,  of  the  restraint  in  the  midst  of  lyric  fervor  which 
determines  the  structural  plan  of  the  whole. 

Part  II  shows  a  much  stronger  coherence.  It  consists  of  two 
main  divisions,  the  narrative  of  the  Ascension  and  the  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Ascension.  The  first  division  (440-585)  is  in 
itself  coherent.  It  is  true  that  the  speech  which  begins  at  1.  558 
marks  a  clear  break  as  it  is  printed.  If,  however,  we  follow  Cook 
in  interpreting  this  as  a  continuation  of  the  speech  which  closes 
with  1.  526,6  we  may  conclude  that  the  lack  of  coherence  here  is 
due  to  an  error  of  a  copyist. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  division  the  author  summarizes 

the  narrative, — 

Hwset !    we  nu  gehyrdan         hu  past  Hjelubearn 

}mrh  his  hydereyme         hals  eft  forgeaf.          (586-587) 

and  draws  the  conclusion, — 

Wuldor  J»ses  age 

prynysse  J>rym,  pone,  butan  ende! 
Baet  is  t>aes  wyrSe  J>sette  werj>eode 
secgen  Dryhtne  J?one  duguSa  gehwylere.  (598-601) 

Then  he  enumerates  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  gives  the  testi- 
mony of  Job  and  of  Solomon  concerning  the  greatest  of  these,  the 


The  Christ  of  Cynewulf,  pp.  129-131. 
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Ascension,  exhorts  us  to  strive  to  attain  that  final  blessing,  and 
warns  us  of  the  doom  of  those  who  do  not  attain  it.  In  this 
division  the  Christ  shows  the  lack  of  coherence  which  is  common 
in  Old  English  poetry,  the  forward  and  backward  movement 
caused  by  the  overlapping  of  material.  Everything  leads  natur- 
ally to  the  enumeration  of  the  gifts  of  the  Lord,  which  is  con- 
cluded with  1.  632.  Following  this  naturally  is  the  testimony  of 
Job  and  the  prophet  concerning  the  greatest  of  these  gifts  (633- 
658).  We  feel  that  we  have  done  with  the  blessings  of  the  Lord. 
But  not  so.  The  author  goes  back  on  his  tracks  to  enumerate 
still  more  of  the  gifts  which  God  has  conferred  upon  man  (659- 
685). 

Then  he  mentions  the  Lord's  blessings  upon  the  angels  and 
His  honor  upon  His  handiwork.  He  interprets  the  lights  of  the 
sky  as  the  shining  church  of  God  triumphing  through  the  Ascen- 
sion (686-711).  The  mention  of  the  triumph  of  the  Ascension 
turns  the  author  back  rather  mechanically  to  Solomon's  song  of 
the  six  leaps  of  the  Lord  (712-743)  and  to  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  it  (744-866). 

From  the  structure  of  Part  II,  again,  we  must  conclude  that 
Cynewulf  lacked  the  sense  for  the  coherence  between  the  parts 
of  the  larger  whole;  for,  while  this  part  does  show  a  logical 
arrangement  in  the  division  into  the  narrative  of  the  Ascension 
and  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it,  that  division  is  so  natural 
as  to  require  no  special  ability.  And,  moreover,  within  the  second 
division  the  coherence  is  marred  by  the  faulty  overlapping  of 
parts. 

Part  III,  too,  shows  a  lack  of  coherence  in  the  inability  of  the 
poet  to  keep  the  larger  scene  before  him  as  a  whole.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  presents  first  a  coherent  picture  of  the  summoning  of 
mankind,  the  appearance  of  God,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Lord 
towards  the  hosts  come  to  judgment.  Then  he  draws  the  con- 
clusion, "Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  teach  man  to  prepare  to  meet 
God,"  (920-929).  Then  he  begins  over  again  to  picture  the 
coming  of  the  Day  of  Doom : — 

Fires  shall  consume  the  earth,  the  sun  shall  become  dark,  and 
the  moon  and  the  stars  shall  fall  headlong.  930-940 
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God  shall  visit  all  quarters  of  the  earth  with  an  all-consuming 
fire,  which  shall  embrace  ocean,  land,  and  sky.  941-971 

Fire  shall  consume  all  creatures  of  earth  and  sea.     972-1006 

God  shall  come  to  the  mount  and  all  men  who  have  inhabited 
the  earth  shall  appear  before  Him  in  their  true  light.  1007-1042 

Fire  shall  embrace  the  earth  and  the  stars  shall  fall.  All  souls 
shall  come  to  judgment  where  naught  may  be  concealed.  1047- 
1060. 

All  men  shall  be  summoned  to  judgment.  Glorious  shall  it  be 
for  the  sinless,  most  sad  for  the  sinful.  Sinners  shall  behold 
Christ  on  the  cross  and  realize  the  crime  of  the  crucifixion.  Sad 
shall  it  be  for  them  to  look  upon  the  suffering  of  the  Lord.  1061- 
1215. 

Lines  930-]215  cover  with  new  details  the  same  ground  as 
lines  867-874.  And  within  the  second  picture  also  we  have  this 
same  overlapping.  Here  are  four  descriptions  of  the  all-consum- 
ing fires  (930-940;  941-971;  972-1006;  1039-1044)  presented  as  if 
they  were  pictures  of  succeeding  scenes  instead  of  the  same. 

The  last  part  of  the  poem  (1216-1664)  beginning  with  the 
description  of  the  judgment  shows  a  more  distinct  progress  and 
a  more  orderly  arrangement  of  material.  First  we  have  the 
separation  of  the  chosen  ones  from  the  sinners  and  the  three  signs 
visible  to  each  group  (1216-1311).  Then  follows  the  lesson,  "Let 
each  one  look  into  his  heart"  (1312-1333).  Next  we  have  the 
words  of  the  Judge,  first,  to  the  blessed  and  second,  to  the  damned 
(1334-1523).  After  these  words  the  damned  are  consigned  to 
Hell  (1524-1548).  Then,  again,  follows  the  lesson,  "The  doom  of 
the  sinner  should  make  us  look  to  our  deeds  in  the  flesh"  (1549- 
1590).  And  finally  there  are  the  concluding  descriptions  of  the 
torments  of  Hell  and  of  the  joys  of  Heaven  (1591-1664).  But 
here,  too,  we  have  the  coherence  marred  by  didactic  interpolations 
(1312-1333;  1549-1590)  and  by  the  repetition  of  the  description 
of  the  torments  of  Hell  (1524-1548;  1591-1633). 

"We  have  seen  that  the  Christ  shows  a  strict  coherence  within 
the  limits  of  the  smaller  divisions  in  each  of  its  three  main  parts. 
We  have  seen  that  it  shows  a  distinct  lack  of  coherence  in  the 
relations  between  the  divisions  within  each  of  its  main  parts. 
Finally,  let  us  notice  the  relation  between  the  three  main  parts. 
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That  this  is  not  so  close  as  it  might  be  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  three  parts  of  the  Christ  have  been  regarded  as  three 
independent  poems. 

These  three  parts,  as  we  have  already  noted,  are  closely  con- 
nected by  their  mood,  by  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
coming  of  Christ.  But  each  part  does  not  treat  a  distinct,  neces- 
sary phase  of  that  coming.  Part  I  deals  with  Christ's  coming 
in  the  flesh  and  His  coming  to  the  soul  of  the  believer.  Part  II 
draws  from  the  Ascension  the  lessons  of  His  coming  to  the  soul 
of  the  believer  and  His  coming  to  the  individual  at  death.  Part 
III  deals  exclusively  with  His  coming  to  judge  mankind.  Part  I 
does  not  point  forward  to  the  Ascension  or  to  the  Doomsday. 
Part  II  begins  as  a  new  poem.  Its  relation  to  Part  I  must  be 
felt  by  the  reader.  We  have  nowhere  in  the  text  of  Part  I  the 
statement  or  the  hint  that  other  phases  of  the  Advent  spirit  are 
to  be  presented.  In  Part  II,  however,  we  have  references  to  the 
nativity  (444  ff;  587;  628;  720  ff;  786ff).T 

These  do  not  imply  necessarily  that  they  are  direct  references 
to  what  has  gone  before.  We  have  also  in  Part  II  references  to 
the  Doomsday : 

wile  eft  swa-JJeah         eorSan  mseg5e 

sylfa  gesecan         side  herge, 

ond  J>onne  gedeman         dseda  gehwylce 

}>ara  $e  gefremedon         folc  under  roderum.          (523-526) 

and  the  conclusion  of  this  part  (782-866).  The  first  of  these 
might  well  be  due  to  chance,  but  the  second  is  undoubtedly  look- 
ing forward  to  Part  III,  as  it  contains  several  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Judgment  as  it  is  there  pictured.8 

And  since  Part  III  also  contains  a  reference  to  the  Nativity : 

pa  ic  sylf  gestag, 

maga  in  modor,         )>eah  wses  byre  nisegdenhful 
ieghwaes  onwalg.         .....          (1418  ff) 

we  should  probably  be  correct  in  regarding  the  references  to  the 
Nativity  in  Part  II  as  intentional  references  to  the  material  which 
precedes.  However,  in  spite  of  this,  the  connection  between 
Part  I  and  Part  II  is  not  strong,  because  the  end  of  I  does 
not  direct  us  to  the  beginning  of  II  as  does  the  end  of  II  to  the 


7  Noted  by  Cook,  The  Christ  of  Cynewulf,  Introd.,  p.  xxii. 
s  See  Cook,  The  Christ  of  Cynewulf,  Introd.,  p.  xxii. 
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beginning  of  III.  Here,  again,  in  the  relation  between  the  main 
parts  we  find  evidence  for  our  conviction  that  Cynewulf  does  not 
show  the  power  of  seeing  his  whole  work  in  perspective,  of 
handling  adequately  the  architectonics  of  the  poem  as  a  unit. 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  BEOWULF  AND  WITH  THE  LATIN. 

Up  to  this  point  our  study  of  the  plots  of  the  Juliana,  the 
Elene,  and  the  Andreas  has  shown  in  general  that  each  of  these 
stories  embodies  one  unified  action;  that  the  unity  of  the  whole 
is  weakened  by  the  inclusion  of  digressive  or  episodic  matter 
which  is  aside  from  the  one  unified  action ;  and  that  this  inclusion 
of  digressive  matter  destroys  the  emphasis  or  mass  of  the  whole. 
Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  heroic  epic  for  comparison,  we  find 
that  the  plot  of  the  Beowulf  shows  a  well-defined  main  action, 
with  its  beginning,  the  determination  of  Beowulf  to  conquer 
Grendel,  its  middle,  the  destruction  of  Grendel,  and  its  end,  the 
destruction  of  Grendel 's  mother.  But  this  is  not  all  of  the  story. 
Beowulf,  the  hero,  returns  to  his  own  land,  becomes  king  of  the 
Geats,  and  rules  for  fifty  years.  Then  we  have  a  second  story 
with  its  beginning,  Beowulf's  determination  to  slay  the  dragon, 
its  middle,  the  fight  with  the  dragon,  and  its  end,  the  deaths  of 
the  dragon  and  Beowulf.  The  two  stories,  each  a  unit  in  itself, 
are  connected  only  by  the  fact  that  the  same  man  is  the  hero 
throughout. 

In  limiting  the  story  to  a  single  main  action  or  to  a  series  of 
actions  causally  related,  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas 
mark  an  advance  upon  the  Beowulf  in  narrative  method.  Primi- 
tive narratives  which  furnish  the  material  for  epics  tend  to 
include  many  actions  connected  merely  by  that  fact  that  one  man  - 
is  the  hero  in  all.  In  this  form  is  the  Gest  of  Robin  Hood,  which, 
half  as  long  as  the  Beowulf,  has  twice  as  many  incidents.9 
The  Beowulf,  then,  represents  an  artistic  development  higher 
than  that  of  the  ballad  cycle,  since  it  narrows  its  plot  to  two 
main  actions;  and  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas  rep- 
resent an  artistic  development  higher  than  that  of  the  Beowulf, 
since  they  narrow  their  plots  to  one  main  action  each. 


»  Hart,  Ballad  and  Epic,  pp.  91-92;  185. 
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To  account  for  the  narrowing  of  the  number  of  actions  in  the 
Christian  epics  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  any  foreign  influence. 
We  have  a  natural  development  of  narrative  form  from  the 
ballad  cycle,  through  the  Beowulf  to  the  Christian  epic.  We 
should  add,  however,  that  this  natural  tendency  to  lessen  the 
number  of  actions  was  emphasized  by  the  influence  of  the  Latin. 
And  for  this  influence  we  need  not  look  to  the  Latin  poems. 
The  confirming  influence  toward  lessening  the  number  of  actions 
lay  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  legends  of  saints  which  were  the  direct 
sources  of  the  Old  English  religious  epics. 

Again,  the  characteristic  digressions  which  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  influence  of  earlier  Old  English  poems  such  as  the 
Beowulf..  The  Beowulf  shows  the  tendency  to  depart  from  the 
main  line  of  action  in  the  account  of  the  swimming  match  (499- 
589),  in  the  accounts  of  Sigemund  and  of  Finn  and  Hnaef  (874- 
900;  1068-1159),  in  the  moralizings  of  Hrothgar  (1651-1919), 
and  in  the  observations  and  reminiscences  of  Beowulf  (2020- 
2069;  2425-2509).  Here,  too,  the  Christian  epics  show  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  Beowulf  in  including  less  of  episodic  or  digres- 
sive material.  There  is  the  same  tendency  of  the  more  advanced 
narrative  to  limit  the  number  of  actions.  But  the  Latin  or  Greek 
prose  legends  which  were  used  as  sources  of  the  Old  English 
poems,  were  here,  too,  a  confirming  influence.  The  Acta  S. 
Julianae,  Caput  II,  7-11,10  contains  the  same  digressive  discourse 
of  the  devil  that  we  find  in  the  Old  English.  The  digressive 
part  of  the  speech  of  Judas  in  the  Elene  finds  its  source  in  the 
Latin  Vita  Quiriaci  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  fourth  of 
May.11 

The  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  stands  apart  from  the  other 
poems  in  that  it  is  lyric  and  didactic.  Its  unity  is  that  of  mood. 
It  is  made  up  loosely  of  three  main  parts,  which  treat  different 
phases  of  its  fundamental  conception.  It  is  weakened  by  much 
exposition,  by  abrupt  changes  of  style,  and  by  the  lack  of  a 
definite  order  or  arrangement  of  material.  Its  general  form, 


10  As  published  by  Holland,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.,  torn,  ii,  pp.  875-879 
(Feb.  16).    Beprinted  in  Strunk's  Juliana,  pp.  33-49. 

11  See  Kent,  Cynewulf's  Elene,  pp.  34-39. 
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distinct  from  that  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  such  poems  as  the 
Beowulf. 

Is  the  form  of  the  Christ,  then,  original  with  Cynewulf  or  is 
it  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin?  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
nothing  similar  to  the  form  of  the  Christ  in  the  Latin  prose 
legends  of  the  saints.  But  in  the  medieval  Latin  poems  we  find 
forms  which  may  have  influenced  Cynewulf.  The  Carmen 
Paschale  of  Sedulius12  is  a  poem  of  Christ  Our  Passover  in  five 
books.  The  first  book  takes  up  the  miraculous  deliverances  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  second  takes  up  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  Christ,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  take  up  the  great 
saving  miracula  Christi  until  the  final  paschal  sacrifice  and 
redemption,  consisting  of  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  manifesta- 
tion of  Himself,  and  His  Ascension.13 

De  spiritalis  historiae  gestis  of  Avitus,  written  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  is  again  a  poem  made  up  of  a 
number  of  divisions :  De  origine  mundi,  De  originali  peccato,  De 
sententia  dei,  De  diluvio  mundi,  and  De  transitu  maris  rubri. 
The  first  three  of  these  have  a  definite  subject  in  the  fall  of 
man.14 

Such  poems  may  have  been  a  force  in  determining  the  form 
of  the  Christ  with  its  three  loosely  connected  divisions.  And  the 
Alethia,  commentaries  on  Genesis,  by  Claudius  Marius  Victor, 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  an  expository  ren- 
dering of  the  Biblical  story  of  Genesis,  with  many  didactic 
digressions,13  and  similar  poems  may  have  been  a  force  in  causing 
Cynewulf  to  include  much  didactic  material  in  the  Christ. 

But  we  can  better  account  for  the  form  of  the  Christ  by 
material  that  was  much  nearer  to  Cynewulf  and  much  more 
familiar.  The  division  of  the  Christ  into  three  main  parts  was 
probably  due  to  the  church's  recognition  of  a  three-fold  advent 
of  Christ.  St.  Bernard,  in  his  third  Advent  Sermon,  says, 


12  Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Lalinorum,  v.  X,  pp.  14-146. 
is  Taylor,  The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  281-82. 
n  Migne,  Patrologiae  Cursus  Completus,  series  Latina  Prior,  v.  59,  pp. 
323-382.     Taylor,  p.  282. 
is  Taylor,  p.  281. 
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"Triplicem    enim    ejus    adventum    novimus:    ad    homines,    in 
homines,  contra  homines."10 

The  lyric  element  in  the  Christ  is  accounted  for  by  the  Latin 
sources  of  parts  of  the  poem.  Part  I  is  a  modification  of  the 
Antiphons  of  the  church  service,  such  as, — 

O  rex  gentium,  et  desideratus  earum,  lapisque  angularis,  qui 
facis  utraque  unum :  veni,  et  salva  hominem,  quern  de  limo 
formasti.17 

Part  II  derives  much  of  its  lyric  element  from  the  Ascension 
hymn  ascribed  to  Bede,  beginning, 

Hymnum  canamus  gloriae, 
hymni  novi  mine  personent ; 
Christus  novo  cum  tramite 
ad  Patris  ascendit  thronum.is 

And  Part  III  has  much  of  the  descriptive  and  didactic  elements 

of  such  hymns  as  the  one  beginning, 

Apparebit  repentina  dies  magna  Domini, 

fur  obscura  velut  nocte  improvises  occupans.19 

Finally,  for  the  abundant  exposition  which  is  mixed  with  the 
lyrical  passages  of  the  Christ,  we  need  only  look  to  the  homilies 
of  the  early  church,  such  as  the  Ascension  sermon  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great.20 

Thus  we  find  the  general  form  of  the  Christ  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Antiphons,  hymns,  and  sermons  of  the  early 
church.  This  influence  did  not  bring  about  a  modification  of  the 
old  heroic  epic,  since  the  form  of  the  latter  was  too  firmly  estab- 
lished to  admit  of  vital  modification.  The  influence  of  popular 
Latin  poetry  and  prose  gave  to  Old  English  poetry  a  new  form. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  metrical  structure  of  the  Christ 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  heroic  epic  and  the  religious  narrative 
poems.  And  we  must  not  be  led  to  suppose  that,  since  the 
general  form  of  the  Christ  is  due  to  the  Latin  of  the  church, 
the  poem  does  not  show  in  details  correspondences  with  the 
Beowulf  and  with  the  Juliana,  the  Elenc ,  and  the  Andreas.  These 
we  shall  note  in  discussing  the  subject  of  methods  of  plot 
development. 


i«  See  Cook,  Introd.,  xxvii-xxviii. 

IT  Cook,  Introd.,  xxxv-xliii,  and  pp.  71-73. 

is  Cook,  pp.  116-118. 

i»  Cook,  pp.  171-172. 

20  Cook,  Introd.,  xliii,  and  pp.  118-119. 
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V. 

METHODS  OF  PLOT  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  have  examined  the  fundamental  conception  and  the 
general  form  of  the  Christian  epic,  and  we  have  studied  in  some 
detail  the  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence  of  plot.  We  turn  now 
to  the  methods  of  development,  to  the  forms  or  kinds  of  expres- 
sion which  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  poems. 

Aside  from  conversation  or  the  reports  of  the  direct  words  of 
the  characters,  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  the  Andreas,  and  the 
Christ  are  developed  in  the  first  place  by  simple  objective  narra- 
tive. By  this  I  mean  the  mere  recital  of  events,  the  statement  of 
what  happened,  as  it  might  be  reported  by  a  witness,  exclusive  of 
the  mental  action  and  the  words  of  the  actors.  The  following 
will  serve  to  illustrate : 

Hy  J?a  burh  yrre         Affricanus 

faeder  fsemnan  ageaf         on  feonda  geweald 

Heliseo.         He  in  jeringe 

gelsedan  bet         asfter  leohtes  cyme 

to  his  domsetle.         DuguS  wafade 

on  Jjjere  faannan  wlite,         fole  ealgeador. 

Juliana,   158-163. 

Of  this  objective  narrative,  aside  from  the  few  words  introducing 
the  speakers  throughout  the  poem,  the  Juliana  has  in  all  about 
180  lines.1  The  Elene  has  in  all  about  600  lines;2  the  Andreas 
about  575  lines  ;3  and  the  Christ  about  110  lines.4 


1  Lines  32-33;   41-45;   59-68;   158-165;   225-246;   530-538;   553-618;   635- 
640;   669-695.     There  are  only  two  instances  of  indirect  discourse,  11.  55jls 
563;  573-580. 

2  Lines  18-39;  41-56;  65-78;   85-96;  99-162;  166-193;   198-210;  214-240; 
243-246;   248-265;   271-287;   320-332;   377-385;   411-419;   547-551;   555-573; 
585-588;   598-605;   609-610;   691-698;   709-725;   803-807;   828-837;   843-852; 
860-893;  895-896;  897-902;  935-939;  968-1027;  1033-1073;  1094-1120;  1126- 
1167;  1197-1229.     There  is  one  instance  of  indirect  discourse  (667-668)  and 
one   instance   of   the   mixture    of   direct   and   indirect    (157-165)    which    is 
common  in  early  Germanic  literature. 

s  Lines  40-51;  59-62;  88-96;  118-120;  125-128;  167-173;  225-231;  235- 
238;  239-241;  244-255;  349-354;  359-360;  364-369;  382-385;  401-404;  461- 
465;  467-470;  818-836;  843-850;  910-913;  977-979;  981-1023;  1026-1150; 
1155-1163;  1168-1172;  1201-1207;  1219-1255;  1269-1280;  1296-1299;  1307- 
1315;  1334-1342;  1386-1400;  1446-1450;  1455-1467;  1469-1477;  1492-1497; 
1522-1557;  1569-1601;  1613-1663;  1675-1677;  1695-1716.  There  are  in- 
stances of  indirect  discourse  in  1080-1085;  1108-1111. 

*  Lines  87-88;  195-196;  224-229;  233-238;  460-467;  470-475;  502-510; 
527-537;  540-557;  1027-1038;  1334-1343;  1362-1364;  1370-1378;  1515-1518; 
1524-1526.  These  passages  contain  a  few  lines  of  subjective  narrative,  but 
it  is  manifestly  subordinate.  We  should  note,  too,  that  the  narrative  interest 
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In  the  second  place  the  poems  are  developed  by  subjective 
narrative,  the  report  of  how  external  actions  affect  the  mind  of  a 
character,  the  inner  mental  action  which  would  be  manifest  to  a 
witness  only  in  its  external  results,  as  in 

HwaetSre  he  in  breostum  ba  git 

herede  in  heortan         heof  onrices  weard, 

beah  5e  he  atres  drync         atulne  'onf  enge ; 

eadig  ond  onmod         he  mid  elne  forts 

wyrSode  wordum'        wuldres  aldor, 

heofonrlces  weard,         halgan  stefne, 

of  carcerne;         him  wses  Crlstes  lof 

on  fyrhSloean         faeste  bewunden. 

Andreas,  51-58. 

The  Juliana  contains  only  a  few  lines  of  subjective  narrative;5 
the  Elene  contains  about  60  lines  ;6  the  Andreas  about  75  lines  ;T 
and  the  Christ  only  about  10  lines.8 

The  Juliana  contains  almost  no  description  for  its  own  sake. 
We  have  the  explanatory  description  of  Maximian  and  his  reign 
(11.  1-17)  and  of  Heliseus  (18-26),  which  gives  necessary  infor- 
mation at  the  beginning  of  the  story.  But,  aside  from  this,  the 
characters  are  described  only  by  a  line  here  and  there  or  by  an 
epithet.  And  direct  descriptions  of  background  are  limited  to  a 
few  words.  Moreover,  there  is  very  little  concrete  detail  in  the 
pictures  presented  by  the  narrative.  The  only  approach  to  the 
concrete  method  of  narration  which  we  shall  find  in  the  Elene 
is  the  account  of  the  vessel  of  molten  lead : 

Naes  se  feond  to  laet, 

se  hine  gelserde         J>set  he  ISmen  faet 

biwyrean  het        wundorcraefte, 

wlges  womum         ond  wudubeamum, 

holte  bi[h]lienan.         Da  se  [hearda]  bibead 

bset  mon  bset  lamfaet         leades  gefylde, 

ond  J>a  onbternan  het         bselflra  mast, 

ad  onselan;         se  wa?s  seghwonan 

ymbboren  mid  brondum;         bseS  hate  weol.     (573-581) 

is  strong  in  other  passages  which  we  may  term  more  concrete  narrative  or 
description  as  we  will.  In  this  objective  narrative  we  have  indirect  discourse 
in  11.  449-453;  547-550.  Indirect  discourse  is  also  found  in  11.  204-206;  282- 
286;  301-305;  691-694;  1549-1554. 

5  Lines  26-31 ;  33-41 ;  58-59.  There  are  throughout  the  poem  other  brief 
references  to  the  effects  of  action  upon  the  minds  of  the  characters. 

e  Lines  40-41;  56-65;  96-98;  194-197;  212-214;  246-247;  266-271;  584- 
585;  627-631;  840-843;  953-967. 

T  Lines  51-58;  122-123;  129-156;  160-167;  231-234;  260-263;  376-381; 
892-896;  1262-1269. 

s  Lines  499-502;  537-540;  1103-1106. 
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In  the  Elene  direct  description  of  the  individual  characters 
and  of  the  scene  of  the  action  is  limited  for  the  most  part  to  a 
qualifying  word  or  phrase.  The  only  direct  description  of  char- 
acter of  more  than  a  line  or  two  is  the  introduction  to  the  poem, 
which  describes  the  character  of  Constantine  (1-18).  Direct 
description  of  the  background  or  scene  of  the  action  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  action  itself  that  the  two  are  not  distinct.  Parts 
of  the  poem  which  contain  such  passages  as, — 

FyrdleoS  agol 

wulf  on  wealde,         waelrune  ne  mats : 
urigfeSera  earn         sang  ahof 
laSum  on  laste.          (27-30) 

the  account  of  the  battle  (109-126),  of  the  sea  voyage  (232-246), 
and  of  the  landing  of  Elene 's  band  (248-265)  show  the  author's 
more  concrete  style  of  narration  rather  than  the  use  of  descrip- 
tion for  the  setting  or  for  the  suggestion  of  mood  apart  from  the 
narrative.9  For  this  concrete  method  of  narration,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  distinctive  details  of  a  picture  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  observed  in  life,  for  the  blending  of  description 
into  the  body  of  the  narrative,  Cynewulf  deserves  the  highest 
praise. 

The  Andreas  contains  38  lines  of  pure  description10  which 
places  before  us  the  scene  in  which  the  action  takes  place.  We 
have  not  merely  the  vivid  details  of  the  action  itself,  as  in  the 
Elene,  but  the  frame  which  sets  off  the  picture  of  the  action. 
The  following  passage  will  serve  to  illustrate  this, — 

Gewat  him  }>a  on  uhtan         mid  jerdaege 

ofer  sandhleoSu         td  sses  waruCe, 

)?riste  on  ge)>ance,         ond  his  Jjegnas  mid, 

gangan  on  greote ;         garsecg  hlynede, 

beoton  brimstreamas.         Se  beorn  wses  on  hyhte, 

syS)?an  he  on  waruSe     widfaeSme  scip 

modig  gemette.         pa  com  morgentorht 

beacna  beorhtost         ofer  breomo  sneowan, 

halig  of  heolstre;         heofoncandel  blac 

ofer  lagoflodas.          (235-244) 

The  distinctly  descriptive  character  of  garsecg  hlynede, 
beoton  brimstreamas,  and  \>a  com  morgentorht  ....  ofer 


»  See  also  11.  23-25;  50-56;  226-228;  1110-1116. 

10  Lines   123-125;    238-239;    241-244;    369-376;   465-467;    836-843;    1255- 
1262;  1305-1306. 
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lagoflodas,  in  the  midst  of  very  specific  narrative,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  these  lines  may  be  omitted  without  destroying 
the  sequence  of  the  narrative  proper. 

Then  the  Andreas  contains  one  instance  of  general  description 
in  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem.  In  lines  1-11  we  have  not  the 
description  of  a  particular  person  or  of  a  particular  scene,  but  a 
general  characterization  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion not  of  their  action  in  any  one  instance  but  of  their  action  in 
general. 

We  have  also  about  55  lines  of  general  narration,11  as  in 

Swylc  wa?s  )>8ps  folces         freoSoleas  tacen, 
unlsedra  eafoS,         J>aet  hie  eagena  gesihS, 
hettend  heorogrimme,         heafodgimmas, 
agetton  gealgmode         gara  ordum. 
SySSan  him  geblendan         bitere  tosomne, 
dryas  )>urh  dwolcrseft,         drync  unheorne, 
se  onwende  gewit,         wera  ingej>anc, 
heortan[on]  hreSre.          (29-36) 

Here  the  story  is  concerned  with  the  actions  of  the  Mer- 
medonians  in  general,  not  in  any  one  particular  case. 

The  Christ,  too,  shows  little  description  for  its  own  sake. 
Direct  description  of  character  of  more  than  a  qualifying  word  or 
two  is  rare.  We  have 

BiS  J?onne  rices  Weard          re)>e  ond  meahtig, 

yrre  ond  egesful.         Ondweard  ne  ma?g 

on  )?issum  foldwege         feond  gebldan.          (1527-1529), 

which  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  what  we  have  termed 
subjective  narrative.  Then,  we  have  the  description  of  the 

Virgin, 

Wses  seo  fsemne  geong, 

Nsenig  efenlic  J?am,         Sr  ne  si>J>an, 

in  worlde  gewearS         wlfes  g[e]ea[c]nung; 

J>aet  degol  wses         Dryhtnes  geryne.         (35-41) 

For  descriptions  of  the  scene  of  the  action  we  are  confined  to 
the  pictures  of  the  Day  of  Doom,  as  in 

DyneS  deop  gesceaft,         ond  fore  Dryhtne  faereC 

wselmfyra  msest     ofer  widne  grund, 

hlemmefi  hata  leg ;         heofonas  berstaS ; 

trume  ond  torhte         tungol  ofhreosaS.          (930-933) 


"Lines  11-39;  157-160;  1302-1305;  1677-1694. 
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Of  this  description,  where  the  purpose  seems  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  an  image  without  stirring  our  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
the  action,  we  have  in  all  about  one  hundred  lines.12  But  we  have 
other  passages,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  Day  of  Doom, 
in  which  the  elements  of  narration  and  description  are  so  inter- 
woven that  we  may  term  them  description  or,  better  probably, 
very  concrete,  vivid  narrative.  Such  is  the  picture  of  the 
Ascension, — 

Da  weartS  semninga         sweg  on  lyfte 

hlud  gehyred;         heofonengla  ]?reat, 

weorud  wlitescyne,        wuldres  aras, 

cwomun  on  cortSre.         Cyning  ure  gewat 

Jjurh  J?aes  temples  hr5f,         pier  hy  to  segun, — 

J>a  J>e  leofes  J?a  gen     last  weardedun 

on  J>am  Jnngstede,         J>egnas  gecorene.         (491-497) 

Such  are  many  of  the  pictures  of  the  Day  of  Doom,  as 
ponne  heofon  ond  hel        haelejja  bearnum 
fira  feorum         fylde  weorJ>[a]S, 
Grundas  swelgatS         Godes  ondsacan; 
lacende  leg   ,     laSwende  men 
}>reaS,  J>eodsceaJ?an,         ond  no  }>onan  list  [e]  6 
on  gefean  faran         t5  feorhnere; 
ac  se  bryne  bindetS         bidfsestne  here, 
feotS  firena  beam.         (1591-1598  ) 

Of  this  blending  of  narration  and  description  we  have  about  279 
lines.13 

Again,  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas  have  very 
little  comment  on  the  action.  In  the  Juliana  tha  only  reference 
to  the  story-tellej;  is  in  the  pronoun  we  which  occurs  in  the 
traditional  formal  phrase  of  the  first  line.  The  author  of  the 
Elene  comments  on  the  action  seven  times.1*  In  most  cases  the 
religious  fervor  of  the  man  causes  him  to  emphasize  the  morals  to 
be  drawn  from  the  story  by  stating  them.  In  the  Andreas  the 
author  appears  a  few  times  in  the  formal  use  of  the  pronoun  in 
the  first  person  (1 ;  360 ;  1093 ;  1706) .  A  few  times  he  emphasizes 
the  religious  significance  of  the  action,  as  in  120-121.  And  he 


12  Lines  35-49 ;  797-814;  832-863;  930-940;  1021-1026;  1088-1089;  1527- 
1529;  1649-1664. 

is  Lines  491-499;  867-920;  941-1014;  1039-1056;  1061-1079;  1107-1183; 
1216-1300;  1530-1548;  1559-1577;  1591-1598;  1602-1629;  1634-1648. 

"Lines  210-211  ;240-242;  837-839;  893-894;  896;  1027-1033;  1229-1236. 
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delays  once  to  state  that  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  tell  adequately 
the  events  of  the  life  of  Andrew  (1478-1487) — the  only  instance 
of  such  comment  in  these  poems. 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  Christ  is  subjective,  while  the 
Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas  are  largely  objective,  makes 
the  place  of  the  author  in  this  poem  a  prominent  one.  Through- 
out Part  I  the  many  supplications  to  God  make  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  first  person  frequent.  And  in  Part  II  and  in 
Part  III,  where  we  have  some  objective  narration  and  descrip- 
tion, the  author  makes  himself  felt  in  the  many  exhortations 
addressed  to  his  audience.  Throughout  the  poem  there  is  much 
exposition  in  the  author's  comment  on  the  action  and  in  the 
lessons  which  he  wishes  to  teach  from  the  Advent  celebration. 
His  warm  desire  to  turn  men  to  God  allows  him  to  miss  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  home  to  their  intellects  as  well  as  to 
their  emotions  the  glory  of  the  chosen  ones  and  the  torments  of 
the  doomed.  In  all  we  have  about  375  lines  of  exposition, — over 
one-fifth  of  the  whole.15 

This  exposition  ranges  from  the  passages  where  the  appeal  is 
purely  intellectual,  as  in 

Forjjon  secgan  maeg         se  t5e  s65  spriceS 
J)aet  he  ahredde,         }>a  f  orhwyrfed  wees, 
frumcyn  fira.         (33-35) 

to  those  where  there  is  a  large  infusion  of  the  emotional  element, 
although  the  primary  appeal  is  still  intellectual, — 

J£T  sceal  gejjencan 

gaistes  )?earfe,         se  )>e  Code  mynteS 
bringan  beorhtne  wlite,         J?onne  bryne  costaS, 
hat,  heorugifre,         hu  gehealdne  sind 
sawle  wiS  synnum         fore  Sigedeman.          (1056-1060) 

The  emotional  element  increases  in  these  passages  until  they 
merge  into  what  I  have  called  lyric  outbursts  of  exhortation. 
These  with  the  lyric  outbursts  of  supplication  and  of  praise  are 
forms  of  expression  not  found  in  the  other  poems  except  in  the 
few  instances  where  the  prayers  or  exhortations  of  the  characters 
are  reported  as  such  in  direct  discourse. 


IB  Lines  33-35;  119-129;  135-146;  219-223;  241-243;  426-439;  468-470; 
600-620;  627-650;  654-714;  720-771;  779-796;  921-929;  1015-1021;  1056- 
1060;  1079-1080;  1081-1088;  1090-1102;  1183-1215;  1301-1311;  1316-1333; 
1365-1369;  1549-1558;  1578-1590;  1598-1602;  1629-1633. 
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In  what  I  have  termed  lyric  outbursts  of  exhortation  we  find 
an  important  expository  element.  But  the  appeal  to  the  emotions 
is  stronger  than  that  to  the  intellect.  One  example  will  suffice  4o 
illustrate  this,  — 

Utan  us  beorgan  J?a, 

Jjenden  we  on  eorSan         eard  weardigen! 

Utan  us  to  Faeder         freoj>a  vvilnian, 

biddan  Beam  Codes         ond  ]?one  blI6an  Ga?st, 

Jjset  he  us  gescilde         wiS  sceaj>an  wsepnum, 

lajjra  lygesearwum,         se  us  llf  forgeaf, 

leomu,  lie,  ond  gsest!          (771-777)  i« 

These  exhortations,  as  we  have  said,  merge  into  the  more 
purely  expository  passages  so  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
drawn  between  them.  More  distinct  are  the  lyric  outbursts  of 
supplication,  as  in 

Swa  Jm,  God  of  Gode         gearo  acenned, 

Sunu  s6J?an  Faeder,         swegles  in  wuldre 

butan  anginne         sefre  wJere, 

swa  }>ec  nu  for  J>earfum         J?in  agen  geweorc 

bideS  Jmrh  byldo         pset  J>u  ]>a  beorhtan  us 

sunnan  onsende,         ond  J?e  sylf  cyme, 

past  Su  inleohte         t>a  ]?e  longe  aer 

Jjrosme  be]?eahte,         ond  in  Jjeostrum,  her 

SEeton  sinneahtes         synnum  bifealdne, 

deorc  deaj>es  sceadu         dreogan  sceoldan.          (109-118)17 

Finally  we  have  lyric  outbursts  of  praise,  — 

Eala  Earendel,         engla  beorhtast 

ofer  middangeard         monnum  sended, 

ond  soSfaesta         sunnan  leoma, 

torht  ofer  tunglas,  —         J?u  tida  gehwane 

of  sylfum  >e         symle  inlihtes.          (104-108)18 

Altogether  the  Christ  contains  more  than  325  lines  of  purely 
lyric  praise,  supplication  and  exhortation. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  development  in  the  Juliana,  the  Elene, 
and  the  Andreas  by  far  the  most  important  is  direct  discourse. 
Of  the  695  lines  of  the  Juliana  (the  author's  personal  epilogue 
is  not  part  of  the  story)  about  450  lines  are  taken  up  by  the 


i«See  also  11.  440-460;  586-599;  815-831;  864-866. 

IT  See  also  11.  9-17;  18-23;  71-87;  243-274;  335-347;  358-377;  1312-1315. 
is  See  also  11.  1-8;  50-70;  130-135;  214-218;  239-240;  275-316;  326-334; 
348-358;  378-402;  416-425;  777-778. 
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direct  speeches  of  the  characters.19  Five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  1236  lines  of  the  Elene20  and  900  of  the  1722  lines  of  the 
Andreas21  are  direct  discourse.  And  about  275  lines22  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  Christ  are  given  to  the  speeches  of  the  characters  or 
to  the  direct  quotation  of  the  words  of  authorities. 

This  direct  discourse  performs  various  functions.  It  serves 
to  impart  to  the  reader  general  information,23  to  impart  informa- 
tion essential  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  story,24  to  portray 
character,25  to  summarize  actions  which  have  preceded  those  of 
the  main  account,26  to  give  verisimilitude  or  variety,27  and  to 
lend  authority  to  statements  which  are  quoted.28 

But  the  most  important  function  of  direct  discourse  is  to 
further  the  actions  of  the  plot.  Every  important  step  in  the 
development  of  the  story  of  the  Juliana  is  brought  about  by  the 
speeches  of  its  characters.  Direct  discourse  is  not  employed  so 


"Lines  46-57;   68-77;   80-88;   93-104;   108-116;    119-129;    132-139;  144- 

146;   149-157;  166-174;   176-183;   190-208;  210-224;  247-257;   261-267;  272- 

282;  284-286;  289-315;  317-318;  321-344;  348-350;  352-428;  431-453;  456- 
530;  539-553;  619-627;  632-634;  641-669. 

20  Lines  79-85;   162-165;   288-319;   333-376;   386-395;   397-403;   406-410; 
419-535;   538-546;   551-554;   574-584;   588-597;   605-608;   611-618;   621-626; 
632-641;   643-654;   656-661;   663-666;   670-682;   683-684;   686-690;   699-708; 
726-802;  808-827;  853-859;   903-934;  940-953;   1074-1093;   1121-1125;   1168- 
1196. 

21  Lines   63-87;    97-117;    174-188;    190-201;    203-224;    256-259;    264-269; 
271-276;   279-284;   286-289;   292-298;   301-304;   307-314;   317-342;   344-348; 
355-358;   386-395;   397-400;   405-414;   417-426;   429-460;   471-509;   511-536; 
540-554;   557-571;   573-600;   603-616;   618-622;   624-627;   629-631;   633-642; 
644-817;  851-856;  859-891;  897-909;  914-917;  920-924;  926-976;  1023-1025; 
1164-1167;   1173-1183;   1185-1194;   1197-1200;   1208-1218;   1281-1295;    1300- 
1301;   1316-1333;   1343-1344;   1347-1359;   1362-1374;   1376-1385;   1401-1428; 
1431-1445;   1451-1454;   1467-1468;   1498-1521;   1558-1568;   1602-1606;    1609- 
1612;  1664-1674;  1717-1722. 

22  Lines  89-103;   149-195;  197-213;  230-232;  317-325;  403-415;  476-490; 
510-526;  558-585;  621-626;  651-653;   715-719;   1344-1361;   1379-1514;   1519- 
1523. 

23  The   conversation   of   the   heroine  and   the   devil    (Juliana,    289-553) 
imparts  general  information  about  the  nature  and  the  deeds  of  the  devil. 

2*  The  speech  of  Judas  (Elene,  726-802)  informs  us  that  the  finding  of 
the  cross  will  be  fatal  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

25  The  description  of  heaven  (Andreas,  859-891)  shows  the  glory  of  the 
character  of  Andrew. 

20  The  speeches  of  God  in  judging  man  (Christ,  1344-1361 ;  1379-1514) 
summarize  the  acts  which  have  led  to  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 

27  The  words  of  the  Mermedonians  (Andreas,  1717-1722)  serve  primarily 
to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  close  of  the  poem. 

28  God's  own  words  (Christ,  230-232)  are  quoted  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment of  the  author. 
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exclusively  in  the  Elene.    Yet  we  have  the  direct  words  of  Elene 

and  the  Jews   (286-410;  573-597)   and  of  Judas  and  the  Jews 

(417-547)   in  the  situations  which  lead  up  to  the  crisis  of  the 

poem.     The  scene  which  contains  the  crisis    (604-708),  where 

Elene  forces  Judas  to  disclose  the  cross,  is  developed  by  dramatic 

conversation.    And  the  most  important  events  which  follow,  the 

disclosure  of  the  cross  and  the  disclosure  of  the  nails,  are  the 

results  of  the  words  of  Judas   (724-802)   and  of  Elene   (1074- 

1093) .    In  its  function  of  advancing  the  action  of  the  story,  direct 

discourse  in  the  Andreas  while  not  so  important  as  in  the  Juliana 

is  more  important  than  in  the  Elene.    Part  of  the  situation  at  the 

beginning  is  revealed  through  the  speeches  of  Matthew  and  God 

(59-117).     And  the  beginning  of  the  action  proper,  when  God 

commands  Andrew  to  journey  to  Mermedonia    (167-224),   the 

embarkation    (254-351),   and  the  journey  itself    (352-821)    are 

developed  for  the  most  part  by  direct  discourse.     The  means  of 

entry  to  the  city  are  made  manifest  by  the  direct  words  of  God 

(925-976).     So  the  attacks  of  the  devil  (1170-1218;  1281-1301; 

1315-1385),   the   crisis   in   Andrew's   torture    (1398-1454),    the 

summoning  of  the  flood    (1495-1521),  and  the  Mermedonians ' 

recognition  of  the  true  God, — all  the  important  steps  in  the 

movement  of  the  plot  are  developed  for  the  most  part  by  the 

direct  words  of  the  characters  of  the  poem.    The  Christ  has  little 

action,  but  where  the  poem  becomes  narrative, .  direct  discourse 

has  a  prominent  place.     We  should  "note  specially  the  dramatic 

colloquy  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (164-213),  thrust  into  Part  I,  which 

is  not  narrative;  the  speeches  of  God    (476-490)    and  of  the 

angels  (510-526;  558-585)  in  the  narrative  of  the  Ascension;  and 

the  speeches  of  God  in  pronouncing  the  final  doom  of  mankind 

(1344-1361;  1379-1523).    And  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact 

that  Part  I  is  written  as  a  direct  address,  a  series  of  supplications 

and  hymns  of  praise. 

In  this  direct  discourse  in  the  Juliana  and  the  Elene  there  is 
no  informal,  idiomatic  talk.  We  have,  however,  an  approach  to 
informal  conversation  in  the  first  in  the  words  of  Africanus  to 
Juliana  (144-146),  of  the  voice  from  the  clouds  (284-286),  of  the 
devil  (632-634),  of  Heliseus  (166-174),  and  of  Juliana  (317- 
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318 ).29    The  shortest  speech  in  the  Elene  is  that  of  Judas, 

'  ic  J?a  stovve  ne  can 
ne  pses  wanges  wiht         ne  }>a  wlsan  cann. '          (683-684) 

in  the  passage  that  is  the  nearest  approach  to  realistic  conversa- 
tion which  we  find. 

But  in  the  Andreas  we  find  much  more  natural,  realistic  con- 
versation than  in  the  other  poems.  We  find  much  that  is  as 
near  an  approach  to  idiomatic  talk  as  the  nature  of  Old  English 
poetry  permits.  God's  message  to  Andrew  in  Achaia,  beginning, 

pu  scealt  feran         ond  ferS  lajdan, 

sI5e  gesecan,  Ster  sylfsetan 
card  weardigaS,         eSel  healda)> 
morSorcraeftum.          (174-177), 

and  Andrew 's  answer, 

Hu  maeg  ic,  Dryhten  min,         ofer  deop  gelad 

fore  gefremman         on  feorne  weg 

swa  hraedlice,         heofona  scyppend, 

wuldres  waldend,         swa  8u  worde  becwist?         (190-193), 

are  simple  and  to  the  point,  realistic,  except  for  the  parallelisms 
which  are  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Old 
English  manner.  So  also,  the  talk  of  Andrew  and  the  sea  captain 
(256-348)  is  simple  and  natural  with  the  exception  of  the  ken- 
nings  and  repetitions,  especially  the  lines  where  the  captain  asks 
for  passage  money,— 

We  8e  estlice         mid  us  willatS 

ferigan  freolice         ofer  fisces  bsetS 

efne  to  J>am  lande         JjJer  J?e  lust  myneS 

to  gesecanne         sy85an  ge  eowre 

gafulrsedenne         agifen  habbat5, 

sceattas  gescrifene,     swa  eow  scipweardas, 

aras  ofer  ytSbord,         unnan  willaS.          (292-298), 

and  where  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  Andrew  should  set  out 
on  a  journey  without  proper  equipment, — 

Hu  gewearS  >e  J>aes,         wine  leofesta, 

Saet  Su  ssebeorgas         secan  woldes, 

mcrestreama  gemet,         maSmum  bedseled, 

ofer  cald  cleofu         ceoles  neosan? 

Nafast  J>e  to  frofre         on  faroSstrsete 

hlafes  wiste         ne  hlutterne 

drync  to  dugo5e?         Is  se  drohtatS  strang 

}>am  J>e  lagolade         lange  cunna]>.         (307-314) 


29  See  also  347-350 ;  456-460. 
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Again,  note  the  natural  words  of  the  captain  when  fear  seizes 
Andrew's  followers, — : 

Last  nu  geferian         flotan  userne, 

lid  to  lande         ofer  lagufsesten, 

ond  J>onne  gebidan     beornas  }nne, 

aras  on  earde,         hwsenne  Sii  eft  cyme.         (397-400) 

And  the  conversation  of  Andrew  and  -the  captain  on  board  the 
ship  (355-554)  up  to  the  point  where  Andrew  begins  to  recite 
more  formally  the  deeds  of  the  Savior  is  far  more  natural  than 
the  speeches  of  the  Juliana  or  the  Elene. 

In  the  Christ  also  we  have  as  near  an  approach  to  realistic 
conversation  as  the  nature  of  Old  English  poetry  permits  in  the 
dramatic  colloquy  of  Joseph  and  Mary  in  Part  I, — 
(Mary)        Eala  Joseph  nun,         lacobes  beam, 

rnteg  Dauides         rnseran  cyninges, 

nu  }>u  freode  scealt         faeste  gedselan, 

alietan  lufan  mine! 
(Joseph)  Ic  lungre  earn 

deope  gedrefed,         dome  bereafod, 

fortSon  ic  worn  for  J>e        word  [a]  hsebbe 

sidra  sorga         ond  sarcwida 

hearmes  gehyred,         ond  me  hosp  sprecao", 

tornworda  fela.          ..... 

(Mary)  Hwaet  bemurnest  8u, 

cleopast  cearigende?          .... 

(Joseph)  Ic  t5  fela  hsebbe 

t>aes  byrdscypes         bealwa  onfongen. 

.V        •         •         •         (164-195) 

This,  with  the  speech  of  Mary  which  follows, — 
S65  ic  secge        Jnirh  Sunu  Meotudes, 
gffista  Geocend,         J?set  ic  gen  ne  conn 
Jjurh  gemaecscipe         monnes  ower 
senges  on  eortSon.        ..... 

(197-213) 

is  the  only  instance  of  dialogue  in  the  poem,  unless  we  regard  as 
such  as  11.  71-103,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  author  wrote : 
Eala  wifa  wynn        geond  wuldres  ]>rym, 

Swa  eal  manna  beam 
sorgum  sawa8,         swa  eft  ripatS, — 
cennatS  to  cwealme.         (71-87) 

as  the  words  of  the  folk  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  Mary  replies  in 
11.  89-103. 
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Dialogue  in  the  Juliana  is  primarily  only  the  formal  colloquy. 
We  have  only  one  case  where  there  are  three  speakers.  When  the 
devil  tempts  Juliana  (11.247-257)  and  claims  to  be  God's  angel 
(261-267),  Juliana  calls  upon  Heaven  for  the  truth  (272-282) 
and  the  voice  of  God  answers  her  (284-286),  but  takes  no  further 
part  in  the  conversation.  And  we  have  one  case  where  the  words 
of  a  third  speaker  are  implied  but  not  reported,  when  Heliseus 
sends  orders,  for  the  maid  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat 
(530-534)  as  she  is  in  conversation  with  the  devil.  Juliana 
refuses,  publicly,  before  the  folk,  to  marry  Heliseus  (44-57)  ; 
then  Heliseus  speaks  with  the  father  (68-88)  ;  then  the  father 
speaks  with  the  daughter  (92-157)  ;  and  then  Heliseus  speaks 
with  Juliana  (166ff).  In  no  case  do  the  father,  the  daughter, 
and  the  prince  converse  together.  In  no  case  have  we  the  words 
of  the  folk  who  are  witnessing  the  action. 

These  colloquies,  although  they  are  formal,  are  often  dramatic 
in  tone.  In  the  meeting  of  Heliseus  and  the  father  of  Juliana 
we  have  a  critical  situation  portrayed  with  dramatic  intensity  in 
the  words  of  the  characters. 

'"'Me  Jrin  dohtor  hafatS 

geywed  orwyrBu;         heo  me  on  an  sagatS, 

Jjaet  heo  mieglufan         minre  ne  gyme, 

freondrsedenne.          ..... 

' '  Ic  J»aet  geswerge         Jmrh  soC  godu, 

swa  ic  are  set  him         jefre  finde 

oJ>J>e,  }>eoden,  set  J>e         }nne  hyldu 

winburgum  in,         gif  J?as  word  sind  so)?, 

monna  leofast,         \>e  KI  me  sagast, 

J?set  ic  by  ne  sparige,        ac  on  spild  giefe, 

]?eoden  majra,         )>e  to  geweald[e]! 

Dem  J>u  hi  to  deaj>e,         gif  ]>e  gedafen  Jrince, 

swa  to  life  ISt.         swa  J>e  leofre  sy!  "         (68-88) 

We  have  the  same  kind  of  intense  critical  situation  in  the 
scene  which  concludes  when  the  father  hands  over  the  daughter 
to  the  tortures  of  Heliseus  (92-157),  in  the  scene  in  which 
Heliseus  attempts  to  win  Juliana  first  by  promises,  then  by 
threats  (166-225),  and  in  the  scene  in  which  the  devil  disguised 
as  an  angel  is  conquered  by  the  maid  (247-286). 

Then  we  have  the  dramatic  monologue  in  the  speech  of 
Juliana  to  Heliseus  when  she  first  refuses  to  marry  him  (11.  46- 
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56),  short,  to  the  point;  and  in  the  two  speeches  of  the  devil  as 
Juliana  is  being  led  to  the  place  of  execution  (11.  619-627;  632- 
634),  again  short  and  to  the  point.  The  only  instance  in  the 
poem  proper  of  the  more  formal,  didactic,  exhortatory  sermon 
common  to  the  Elene  is  the  speech  of  Juliana  just  before  her 
death  (11.  641-669).  But  the  effect  of  the  dramatic  speeches  in 
this  poem  is  counteracted  by  the  tedious  digression  of  over  250 
lines  (289-553)  in  which  the  devil  discourses  to  Juliana  of  his 
endless  deeds  of  crime.  This  is  in  effect  a  monologue,  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  and  the  deeds  of  the  devil;  for,  although 
Juliana  speaks  four  times  during  the  recital,  her  words  in  each 
case  amount  to  little  more  than  'say  on.'  The  devil's  speech  is 
an  exposition  of  his  nature  and  his  deeds  in  five  parts : 

1st.  The  recital  of  his  crimes  against  Christ  and  the  early 
Christians.  298-315 

2nd.     An  account  of  his  temptations  in  general.    321-344 
3rd.     An  account  of  his  methods  of  temptation.    352-415 
4th.     The  devil's  wonder  at  the  strength  of  Juliana.    430-453 
5th.     A  recital  of  further  deeds  of  crime  from  the  time  of 
Adam  on.    461-530 

The  dialogue  in  the  Elene  is  always  the  formal  colloquy.  In 
no  case  are  there  more  than  two  speakers.  The  assembled  Jews 
speak  as  one  man.  It  is  true  that  the  messengers  of  Elene  come 
upon  the  Jews  and  break  into  their  talk  with  Judas  (550),  but 
these  messengers  merely  summon  the  men  to  the  assembly  and 
their  words  are  not  a  part  of  the  preceding  argument.  In  the 
discussion  which  follows  the  discourse  of  Judas  the  author  makes 
no  attempt  to  report  the  words  of  many  speakers.  He  describes 
the  general  conversation, 

Weoxan  word  cwidum:         weras  J>eahtedon 
on  healfa  gehwaene         sume  hyder  sume  }?yder, 
J>rydedon  ond  ]?6hton.          (547-549) 

When  Elene  addresses  the  five  hundred  Jews   (386-395),  they 
answer  with  one  accord, 

'hwset,  we  ebreisce         SB  leornedon, 
J>a  on  fyrndagum         fsederas  cuSon, 

We  Saet  aebylgo"  nyton, 
J>e  we  gefremedon         on  J>ysse  folcscere, 
J>eoden  bealwa         wiS  J>ee  sefre.'         (397-403) 
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Judas  discourses  at  length  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death  (419- 
535)  without  interruption,  although  the  highest  excitement  must 
have  possessed  his  audience.  And  the  wise  men  of  the  crowd 
answer  with  one  accord,  when  Judas  concludes,  in  the  formal 
speech, 

'niefre  we  hyrclon         hseleS  amigne 
on  Jjysse  )?eode,         butan  J>ec  nuo'a, 
J»egn  65erne,         J?yslie  cySan 
ymb  swa  dygle  wyrd. 

(538-546) 

We  find  the  set,  formal  colloquy  also  in  the  speech  of  Elene  and 
the  reply  of  the  Jews  (574-597)  and  in  the  discourses  of  Judas 
and  the  devil  (903-953). 

These  colloquies  are  too  expository  or  argumentative  to  be 
very  dramatic  in  tone.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  mode  of  the 
drama  is  the  series  of  colloquies  of  Judas  and  Elene  (605- 
690).  Here  we  have  a  touch  of  the  tension  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  drama,  a  spirit  which  clothes  the  words  with  the  warmth 
of  life.  Such  speeches  as 

'J>e  synt  tu  gearu, 

swa  lif,  swa  deaS,         swa  )>e  leofre  biS 

to  geceosanne.         CytS  ricene  nu, 

hwset  8u  Jws  to  Jnnge        >afian  wille'         (605-608), 

'ic  >a  stowe  ne  can 

ne  J>aes  wanges  wiht         ne  \>a  wisan  cann. '         (683-684), 
and 

*ic  J?set  geswerige         Jmrh  sunu  meotodes, 

I?one  ahangnan  god,         J?set  t5u  hungre  seealt 

for  cneomagum         cwylmed  weorSan, 

butan  }m  forlsete        J>a  leasunga 

ond  me  sweotollice         so?S  gecySe. '         (686-690), 

serve  well  to  bring  before  us  the  dramatic  situation  in  which 
Elene  forces  Judas  to  choose  between  life  and  death,  between 
right  and  loyalty  to  his  folk.  But  the  passage  is  marred  by  the 
slower  argumentative  speeches,  as 

'hwset,  we  Set  hyrdon         Jmrh  halige  bee 

haeleSum  cySan,         pset  ahangen  wses 

on  Caluarie         cyninges  freobearn, 

godes  gastsunu.         .... 

(670-682) 

The  typical  form  of  direct  discourse  in  the  Elene  is  the  rather 
long,  formal  monologue.  We  have  this  in  the  two  speeches  of 
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Elene  to  the  Jews  (288-319;  333-376),  in  the  speech  of  Judas  to 
the  Jews  (419-535),  in  the  prayers  of  Judas  (726-802;  808-827), 
in  the  speech  of  Elene  to  Judas  (1074-1093),  and  in  the  speech 
of  the  wise  man  (1168-1196).  The  nature  of  these  formal 
speeches  may  be  seen  from  the  following  plan  of  Elene 's  discourse 
to  the  second  assembly  of  the  Jews, — 
I.  These  are  the  words  of  wisdom. 

II.     Ye  were  taught  that  the  Lord  should  be  born  in  the 
likeness  of  a  child. 

(a)  Moses  sang  of  this, 

( b )  David  sang  of  this,  and 

(c)  Isaiah  sang  of  this. 

III.  Ye  were  given  wealth  and  power  and  were  commanded 

to  follow  the  Lord. 

IV.  But  ye  have  forsaken  the  true  God. 

And  where  we  have  dialogue,  as  in  the  discourses  of  Elene  and 
the  Jews  and  of  Judas  and  the  devil,  the  words  of  each  individual 
seem  to  be  not  a  spontaneous  expression  of  thought  and  feeling, 
but  a  set  speech. 

Of  the  soliloquy  we  have  no  instance.  The  only  direct  dis- 
course aside  from  what  we  have  already  noted  is  made  up  of  the 
words  of  the  angel  to  Constantine  (79-85),  the  question  of  Con- 
stantine  about  the  meaning  of  the  cross  (162-165),  the  brief 
speech  of  Elene  to  the  Jews  (406-410),  the  words  of  the  mes- 
sengers (551-554),  the  cry  of  Judas  when  he  agrees  to  bring  to 
light  the  cross  (699-708),  Elene 's  question  about  the  crosses  (853- 
859),  and  the  words  of  praise  of  the  multitude  (1121-1125). 

As  we  have  seen,  dialogue  in  the  Andreas  is  not  always  the 
formal  colloquy  of  the  Elene.  We  have  this  formal  colloquy 
in  Matthew's  supplication  and  the  Lord's  answer  (63-117),  in 
the  discourses  of  Andrew  and  the  captain  on  the  sea  (557-817), 
beginning, — 

Saga,  Dances  gleaw         J>egn,  gif  Su  cunne, 

hu  t5aet  gewurde         be  werum  tweonum, 

Jjset  8a  arleasan         inwidj^ancum, 

ludea  cynn         wiS  Godes  bearne 

ahof  hearmcwide.          (557-561), 

in  the  speeches  of  God  and  Andrew  after  the  arrival  in  Mer- 
medonia  (920-976),  in  Andrew's  argument  with  the  devil 
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(1360-1385),  and  in  Andrew's  appeal  to  God  and  its  answer 
(1401-1445). 

The  Andreas,  moreover,  shows  in  the  use  of  conversation  more 
variety  than  the  Juliana  or  the  Elene,  for  in  four  places  more 
than  two  speakers  take  part  in  the  discourse.  On  board  the  ship 
Andrew  informs  the  captain  that  his  men  are  sore  afraid  (386- 
395) ;  the  captain  answers  that  they  may  be  put  ashore  (397- 
400)  ;  and  the  men  ask  with  one  accord, — 

Hwider  hweorfatS  we         hlafordlease, 

geomormode,         gode  orfeorme, 

synnum  wunde,         gif  we  swicaS  }>e?          (405-407) 

After  the  arrival  in  Mermedonia,  Andrew  informs  his  men  that 
the  captain  of  the  ship  was  God  himself  (851-856)  ;  then  the  men 
describe  their  vision  of  Heaven  (859-891)  ;  Andrew  calls  upon 
the  Lord  (897-909);  and  the  Lord  answers  him  (914-916). 
Again,  after  God  rescues  the  youth  who  is  about  to  be  sacrificed, 
the  Mermedonians  express  their  need  for  the  counsels  of  wise 
men  (1165-1167)  ;  the  Devil  advises  them  to  seek  out  Andrew 
and  put  him  to  death  (1173-1183)  ;  and  Andrew  reviles  the  devil 
(1185-1194).  And  when  the  thanes  of  hell  fail  in  their  attack 
upon  Andrew,  the  devil  asks, 

Hwset  wearS  eow  swa  rofum,         rincas  mine, 
lindgesteallan,         J?aet  eow  swa  lyt  gespeow?         (1343-1344)  ; 

one  of  the  thanes  tells  of  Andrew's  power  (1347-1359)  ;  the 
devil  boasts  of  his  own  might  (1362-1374)  ;  and  Andrew  answers 
that  the  word  of  God  shall  conquer  the  Prince  of  Hell  (1376- 
1385). 

The  colloquies  of  the  Andreas,  more  natural  and  less  formal 
than  those  of  the  Elene  and  the  Juliana,  are  also  more  dramatic. 
There  is  present  in  the  speeches  of  the  Andreas  more  of  the 
tension  or  suspense  as  to  the  outcome  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
drama.  Our  interest  is  held  by  an  emotional  appeal  more  than 
by  an  intellectual.  Matthew  and  Andrew  pray  fervently  to  God, 
when  death  stares  them  in  the  face;  upon  God's  answer  hinge 
their  fates.  Andrew  discourses  with  the  captain  concerning 
passage  on  the  ship;  upon  the  captain's  answer  depends  the 
fulfillment  of  God's  command  to  rescue  Matthew.  Andrew  calls 
upon  God  after  his  arrival  in  Mermedonia;  upon  God's  aid 
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depends  Andrew's  entrance  into  the  city.  In  fact,  the  only 
speech  in -the  poem  which  has  for  its  main  purpose  the  exposition 
of  God's  power  is  the  discourse  on  the  sea,  in  which  Andrew 
endeavors  to  explain  to  the  captain  the  glory  and  the  power  of 
Christ. 

In  the  Andreas,  the  rather  long,  formal  monologue,  typical 
of  the  Elene,  has  little  place.  Andrew 's  long  account  of  Christ 's 
miracle  (644-817)  resembles  somewhat  the  devil's  discourse  to 
Juliana;  but  it  surpasses  the  latter  in  that  it  is  narrative  rather 
than  expository  and  in  that  it  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  captain. 
We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  an  explanation  that  serves  its  own  end. 
We  feel  that  it  is  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  captain,  that 
it  is  part  of  a  colloquy  rather  than  a  monologue.  Andrew's 
prayers  to  God  (897-909;  1401-1428),  his  answers  to  the  devil 
(1185-1194;  1376-1385),  his  address  to  the  pillar  (1498-1521), 
and  some  of  the  speeches  of  God  (926-976;  1431-1445)  are  rather 
formal  and  didactic,  but  they  are  brief  and  they  are  incorporated 
as  essential  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  action.  The  address  to 
the  pillar  will  serve  to.  illustrate  this  point.  Andrew  bids  the 
rock  send  forth  a  flood  upon  the  Mermedonians  (1498-1508). 
Then  he  continues, — 

Hwaet !    Su  golde  eart, 

sincgife,  sylla;         on  Se  sylf  cyning 

wrat,  wuldres  God,         wordum  cytSde 

recene  geryno,         ond  ryhte  je 

getacnode         on  tyn  wordum, 

Meotud  mihtum  swiS ;         Moyse  sealde, 

swa  hit  sotSfaeste     sy$}>an  heoldon, 

modige  mago)?egnas,         magas  sine 

godfyrhte  guman,         losua  ond  Tobias,         (1508-1516), 

probably  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  calling  to  the  minds  of 
his  audience  the  importance  of  the  ten  commandments  and  the 
glory  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Tobias ;  yet  this  purpose  is  not  thrust 
upon  us,  for  the  speech  is  the  natural  one  for  the  man  in  the 
position  of  Andrew. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that  the  only  instances  of  conversation 
in  the  Christ  are  dramatic  in  form.  One  of  them  is  so  positively 
dramatic  as  to  lead  some  to  think  that  characters  representing 
Joseph  and  Mary  spoke  the  words  of  the  dialogue  before  the  eyes 
of  the  audience. 
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The  rather  long,  formal  monologue,  common  in  the  Elene,  is 
not  found  in  the  Christ.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  speech 
of  God  to  the  evil  ones  on  the  Day  of  Doom  (1379-1514;  1519- 
1523).  But  this  is  not  coldly  didactic.  It  is  full  of  passion.  It 
is  not  a  lesson  thrust  into  the  narrative,  but  a  heightened  expres- 
sion of  the  strongest  emotion.  Its  outline  is  as  follows : 

I.  I  created  thee  and  honored  thee  above  all  the  earth,  yet 
thou  didst  break  my  commandment  and  wast 
doomed  to  Hell. 

II.  I  took  upon  myself  the  form  of  man  in  order  to  save 
thee,  yet  thou  didst  inflict  upon  me  the  direst  tor- 
ments. 

III.  Thou  didst  forsake  the  life  which  I  bought  for  thee 

with  my  blood. 

IV.  I  was  poor  that  thou  mightest  be  rich,  yet  thou  wast 

not  grateful. 

V.     Ill  hast  thou  performed  my  command  to  cherish  my 
brethren.    Hence  thou  shalt  suffer  torments  forever. 
VI.     Depart,  thou  accursed  one,  into  eternal  fires. 
Then,  we  have  the  shorter  speeches  of  God  to  the  virtuous  ones 
at  the  Judgment  (1344-1361)  and  of  Christ  and  of  the  angels  at 
the  Ascension  (476-490 ;  510-526 ;  558-585) .    But  in  none  of  them 
do  we  find  the  didactic  purpose  predominant. 

We  have  in  direct  discourse  one  supplication  for  deliverance 
through  Christ  (149-163)  and  one  song  of  praise  (403-415). 

Lastly,  we  have  quoted  the  direct  words  of  God's  command 
at  the  creation  (230-232),  of  God's  curse  upon  mankind  (621- 
626),  of  the  prophecy  attributed  to  Isaiah  (317-325),  of  the 
prophet  (651-653),  and  of  Solomon  (715-719). 

We  should  mention  here  that  the  actions  of  the  narrative 
poems  have  much  variety  aside  from  what  we  have  termed  their 
methods  of  development.  The  Juliana  introduces,  as  the  plot 
progresses,  no  new  characters  except  the  devil  and  an  angel, 
and  the  scene  of  the  action  is  about  the  same  throughout.  But 
there  is  much  variety  in  the  torments  inflicted  upon  the  heroine 
and  in  the  combination  of  natural  and  supernatural  actions  and 
characters. 

More  varied  is  the  Elcne.    It  has  more  characters  of  greater 
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variety.  Aside  from  the  devil,  it  presents  men  and  women, 
Roman  and  Hebrew.  The  scene  of  action  is  laid  in  the  land  of 
the  Romans,  on  the  sea,  in  the  land  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  land 
of  the  Jews.  There  are  battles,  sea  voyages,  land  journeys, 
councils,  punishments,  miracles,  and  the  final  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  , 

And  most  varied  is  the  Andreas.  New  characters,  natural  and 
supernatural,  are  introduced  as  the  plot  progresses.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Mermedonia,  in  Achaia,  and  on  the  sea.  There  are  the 
tortures  of  Matthew,  the  miracle  of  God's  promise  of  aid,  the  sea 
voyage  with  storm  and  calm,  the  miracle  of  the  journey  through 
the  air,  the  wonderful  entry  into  the  city  with  the  miracle  of  the 
death  of  the  guards,  the  marvelous  release  of  Matthew,  the 
miracle  of  the  melting  swords,  the  many  tortures  of  Andrew,  the 
miraculous  healing,  the  miracle  of  the  flood,  and  the  final 
conversion.  /\ 


COMPARISON  WITH  THE  BEOWULF  AND  WITH 

Thus  we  find  that  the  methods  of  development  in  the  Juliana, 
the  Elene,  the  Andreas,  and  the  Christ,  are,  aside  from  direct 
discourse,  simple,  objective  narrative,  with  rare  instances  of 
indirect  discourse,  subjective  narrative,  description,  exposition 
or  comment  on  the  action,  general  narration  and  general  descrip- 
tion, and  lyric  outbursts  of  praise,  exhortation  and  supplication. 

Now,  when  we  compare  the  methods  of  plot  development  in 
the  Christian  epics  with  those  in  the  Beowulf,  we  find  that  the 
latter  contains  simple,  objective  narrative,30  including  indirect 
discourse,31  subjective  narrative,32  description,33  exposition  or 
comment  on  the  action,34  general  narration35  and  general  descrip- 
tion.36 In  its  use  of  these  the  Beowulf  shows  no  marked  dis- 


so  Lines  194-236;  710-836;  1492-1590;  2667-2723;  etc. 
si  Lines  92-98;  199-201. 

32  Lines  49-50;   129-134;   170-171;   189-193;   232-233;   607-610;   669-670; 
691-696;    753-757;    841-846;    1306-1309;    1529-1530;    1873-1880;    1905-1910; 
etc. 

33  Lines  301-311;  320-323;  994-996;  1408-1432;  1570-1573;  etc. 

34  Lines  20-25;  1057-1062;  2764-2766;  3174-3177;  etc.    We  shall  note  the 
significance  of  comment  on  the  action  under  Plot  Movement. 

35  Lines  4-11. 

se  Lines  1925-1962. 
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tinctions  from  the  Christian  epics  either  from  the  point  of  view 
of  narrative  development  or  of  inner  history. 

Here  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Christian  poems,  par- 
ticularly the  Christ,  differ  from  the  Beowulf  in  that  they  increase 
the  lyric  element  and  the  sermon  element.  The  note  of  personal 
emotion  which  we  have  indicated  in  the  Christ,  is  also  found  in 
the  Juliana,  — 

N[u]  ic  J?ec,  beorna  Hleo,         biddan  wille, 
ece,  selmihtig,         Jmrh  J>set  8eJ>ele  gesceap, 
J>e  }>u,  Feeder  engla,         set  fruman  settest, 
J?a?t  J>u  me  ne  Isete         of  lofe  hweorfan 
Jnnre  eadgife.         (272-276), 

in  the  Elene,  — 

halig  is  se  halga         heahengla  god, 
weoroda  wealdend.         Is  Sses  wuldres  ful 
heofun  ond  eorSe         ond  call  heahmsegen 
tire  getacnod.         (751-754), 

and  in  the  Andreas,  — 

Sie  tSe  Cane  ond  lof,         J?eoda  waldend, 
to  wldan  feore         wuldor  on  heofonum, 
8aes  t5u  me  on  sare,         sigedryhten  mln, 
ell}>eodigne,         an  ne  forlsete.         (1451-1454) 

This  indicates  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  narrative  develop- 
ment, and  a  method  of  composition  far  from  that  of  the  scop, 
far  from  what  we  term  popular. 

The  lyric  element  of  the  Christian  poems,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  emotional  Latin  prose 
and  to  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  early  church.  But  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Beowulf  has  the  beginnings  of  the 
personal  note  in  such  passages  as,  — 

Hy  benan  synt, 

J?set  hie,  J?eoden  min,         wiS  )?e  nioton 
wordum  wrixlan;         no  8u  him  wearne  geteoh 
Smra  gegn-cwida,         glaedman  HroSgar.         (364-367) 

and 

Disse  ansyne         Al-wealdan  J>anc 

lungre  gelimpe.         Fela  ic  lajjes  gebad, 

grynna  eet  Grendle;         a  mseg  God  wyrean 

wunder  sefter  wundre,        wuldres  Hyrde.         (928-931) 

This  and  the  lyric  quality  of  the  Seafarer,  the  Wanderer,  the 
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Ruined  City,  Dear's  Lament,  the  Love  Letter,37  and  the  Banished 
Wife's  Complaint  make  it  at  least  possible  that  the  lyric  element 
in  the  religious  epics  is  again  a  natural  development  within  the 
field  of  Old  English  literature,  merely  emphasized  or  confirmed 
by  the  influence  of  the  Latin. 

Again,  the  element  of  sermonizing,  or  the  emotional  exposi- 
tion, of  the  Christian  epics  shows  a  stage  of  development  farther 
from  primitive  popular  poetry  than  is  the  stage  represented  by 
the  Beowulf.  This  element,  aside  from  the  Christ,  is  found  in  the 
Juliana  in  the  discourse  of  the  devil  (289-530)  and  in  the  final 
speech  of  the  heroine  (641-669)  ;  in  the  Elene,  in  the  speeches  of 
Elene  (288-319;  333-376)  and  of  Judas  (726-80*2)  ;  and  in  the 
Andreas  in  the  discourse  on  the  sea  (537-817)  and  in  the  address 
to  the  pillar  ( 1498-1521  ).38  For  the  origin  of  the  sermonizing 
element  we  may  look  to  the  Latin  homilies  of  the  early  church 
or  to  the  Old  English  sermons  of  the  time.  But  here  again  we 
may  state  that  no  Latin  influence  was  necessary.  The  change  of 
heart  occasioned  by  Christianity  in  itself  accounts  for  the  sermon 
element  in  the  Christian  epics.  We  may  regard  the  influence  of 
the  Latin  merely  as  a  confirming  one.  And  this  view  becomes 
stronger  when  we  recall  that  emotional  exposition  of  this  kind  is 
not  unknown  in  the  Beowulf.  The  speech  of  Hrothgar  (1758- 
1781)  is  a  natural  forerunner  of  the  emotional  exposition  of  the 
other  poems. 

Then,  in  taking  up  more  particularly  the  most  important  of 
all  methods  of  development  in  the  Christian  epics,  direct  dis- 
course, we  have  found  that  while  dialogue  is  generally  the  formal 
colloquy,  there  are  cases  where  there  is  an  approach  to  natural 
conversation,  and,  particularly  in  the  Andreas,  where  there  are 
more  than  two  speakers.  We  have  found  that  the  dramatic 
element  becomes  more  and  more  important  in  the  dialogue  until 
we  have  in  the  Christ  the  distinct  form  of  the  drama.  Then,  we 
have  found  that  a  very  important  form  of  direct  discourse  is  the 
monologue,  either  dramatic  or  formal  and  didactic.  And  finally, 
we  have  found  that  direct  discourse,  particularly  in  the  Christ, 
is  used  in  quotations  for  authority. 


37  Formerly  designated  Riddle  61  and  the  Husband 's  Message. 

ss  Krapp  indicates  passages  of  the  Andreas  which  are  evident  reminis- 
cences of  the  homiletie  style. — Andreas  and  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles,  pp. 
92,  157. 
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In  the  Beowulf,  too,  direct  discourse  is  the  most  important  ',/ 
of  all  methods  of  development.  To  it  are  given  up  two-fifths  of 
the  poem.  Here  dialogue  is  always  the  formal  colloquy.  In  no 
case  are  there  more  than  two  speakers.  Wulfgar  announces  tq_, 
Hrothgar  the  coming  of  Beowulf  (361-370),  Hrothgar  orders 
him  to  bid  Beowulf  to  enter  (372-389),  and  Wulfgar  goes  out 
and  delivers  the  message  (391-398).  The  three  do  not  join  in 
conversation.  So  after  Hrothgar 's  reply  (457-490)  to  Beowulf's 
greeting  (407-455),  Unferth  taunts  Beowulf  (506-528),  but  there 
is  a  distinct  break  between  the  last  two  speeches.  The  three  men 
do  not  speak  in  a  common  conversation.  We  have  the  formal 
colloquy  in  the  speeches  of  the  coast  guard  and  Beowulf  (237- 
319),  of  Wulfgar  and  Beowulf  (333-355;  391-398),  of  Wulfgar 
and  Hrothgar  (361-389),  of  Beowulf  and  Hrothgar  (407-490; 
928-979;  1322-1396;  1818-1865),  of  Beowulf  and  Unferth  (506- 
607),  and  of  Beowulf  and  Higelac  (1987-2162). 

The  nature  of  these  formal  colloquies  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  speech  of  Beowulf,  when  he  first  meets  Hrothgar, — 

Waes  J?u,  Hr68gar,  hal!         le  com  Higelaces 
mseg  ond  mago-t5egn;         haebbe  ic  mserSa  fela 
ongunnen  on  geogo]?e.         Me  weartS  Grendles  }>ing 
on  minre  ej?el-tyrf         undyrne  cutS; 
secgaS  sJe-HSend         J?aet  J>es  sele  stande, 
reced  selesta,         rinca  gehwylcum 
idel  ond  unnyt,         sij?8an  Sfen-leoht 
under  heofenes  hador         beholen  weorj>e6. 


Onsend  Higelace,         gif  mec  hild  nime, 

beadu-scruda  betst,         J>a?t  mine  breost  wereC, 

hraegla  selest;         )?8Pt  is  Hre51an  laf, 

Welandes  geweorc.         GS8  a  wyrd  swa  hio  seel.         (407-455) 

and  by  Hrothgar 's  reply,— 

F[or  w]ere-fyhtum  Jm,         wine  min  Beowulf, 
ond  for  ar-stafum         usic  sohtest. 
Gesloh  J?in  feeder         fShSe  mseste, 
wear)?  he  HeaJ>olafe         to  hand-bonan 
mid  Wilfingum;         t5a  hine  Wedera  cyn 
for  here-brogan         habban  ne  niihte. 
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Donne  waes  J>eos  medo-heal         on  morgen  tid 

driht-sele  dreor-fah,        J>onne  dseg  lixte, 

eal  benc-Jjelu        blode  bestymed, 

heall  heoru-dreore ;         ante  ic  holdra  )?y  lies, 

deorre  duguSe,         )>e  }>a  deaS  fornam. 

Site  nu  to  synile         ond  onssel  meoto, 

sige-hreS  secgum,         swa  Jnn  sefa  hwette.         (457-490) 

We  have  also  the  formal  monologue.39     One  of  the  speeches 
of  Wealhtheow  will  serve  to  illustrate  this, — 

Bruc  6isses  beages,         Beowulf  leofa, 

hyse,  mid  hsele,         ond  J>isses  hrsegles  neot, 

J>eo[d]-gestreona,         ond  ge}>eoh  tela; 

cen  )>ec  mid  craefte,     ond  }>yssum  cnyhtum  wes 

lara  liSe;         ic  J>e  J>ses  lean  geman. 

Hafast  ]>Q  gefered         J?8et  tSe  feor  ond  neah 

ealne  wide-ferhj>         weras  ehtigaS, 

efne  swa  side         swa  sse  bebugeS 

windge  [e]ard-weallas.         Wes,  J)enden  }>u  lifige, 

aej?eling  eadig;         ic  J>e  an  tela 

sinc-gestreona.         Beo  J?u  suna  minum 

daedum  gedefe,     dream  healdende. 

Her  is  seghywlc  eorl         6]?rum  getrywe, 

modes  milde,         man-drihtne  hol[d]; 

J?egnas  syndon  gej>wsere,         J>eod  eal  gearo. 

Druncne  dryht-guman,         doS  swa  ic  bidde.          (1216-1231) 

In  both  the  colloquy  and  the  monologue  we  have  formal 
speeches.  In  each  case  they  seem  to  be  of  the  occasional  nature 
Beowulf's  speech  of  greeting  to  Hrothgar  strikes  us  as  a  thing 
carefully  prepared  for  the  occasion.  So  with  Hrothgar 's  reply. 
And  Wealhtheow 's  words  form  a  typical  speech  of  a  queen  on  the 
occasion  of  presenting  a  gift  in  gratitude  for  the  delivery  from 
the  power  of  a  monster.  Even  the  shorter  speeches,  as  that  of  the 
guard, — 

Msel  is  me  to  feran;         Feeder  al-walda 

mid  ar-stafum         eowie  gehealde 

sI5a  gesunde!          Ic  to  sai  wille 

wi?5  wraS  werod     wearde  healdan.          (316-319) 

and  those  of  Beowulf  in  11.  342-347;  2155-2162;  2511-2515;  2813- 
2816  never  approach  natural,  realistic  conversation. 


so  Lines  632-638;  655-661;  677-687;  1169-1187;  1216-1231;  1474-1491; 
1652-1676;  1700-1784;  2426-2509;  2511-2515;  2518-2537;  2633-2660;  2663- 
2668;  2729-2751;  2794-2808;  2813-2816;  2864-2891;  2900-3027;  3077-3109; 
3114-3119. 
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The  fact  that  the  dialogue  of  the  Christian  epics  which  we 
are  studying  is  less  formal  and  more  realistic,  particularly  in 
including  more  than  two  speakers,  and  the  fact  that  the  mono- 
logue is  less  occasional  and  more  natural  mark  a  distinct  advance 
upon  the  Beowulf.  Again,  there  is  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
Christian  epics  because  the  dramatic  element  is  stronger.  The 
speeches  of  the  Beowulf  are  rhetorical,  but  they  are  not  dramatic. 
When  the  coast  guard  asks  Beowulf's  business  (237-257),  we 
feel  that  he  is  going  through  the  formal  mode  of  questioning  a 
stranger.  When  Beowulf  announces  his  purpose  to  Hrothgar 
(407-455),  we  feel  that  he  is  formally  asking  to  do  what  can  not 
possibly  be  denied  him.  And  so,  throughout  the  poem,  the 
dialogue  lacks  the  stress  of  the  drama.  There  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  situation  in  the  Elene  (604-708),  where  the  heroine 
endeavors  to  force  Judas  to  disclose  the  hiding  place  of  the  cross. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  Old  English  Christian 
poems  probably  derived  something  of  their  dramatic  elements 
from  the  Latin.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Beowulf  has 
the  beginnings  of  dramatic  dialogue  in  such  speeches  as  those  of 
Hrothgar  and  Beowulf  in  11.  1321-1396,  where  Beowulf  offers 
his  services  to  avenge  the  death  of  JEschere.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Seafarer  is  dramatic  in  form  and  that  the 
dramatic  monologue  is  found  in  the  Banished  Wife's  Complaint, 
Dear's  Lament,  the  Wanderer,  and  the  First  Riddle. 

In  the  Beowulf  also,  direct  discourse  which  does  not  further 
the  main  action  is  employed  in  practically  all  of  the  functions 
which  we  found  in  the  other  poems. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Beowulf  and  the  Christian 
epics  is  that,  while  in  the  latter  direct  discourse  is  an  important 
factor  in  advancing  the  main  action,  in  the  former  it  is  very 
unimportant.  It  is  true  that  direct  discourse  which  advances 
the  action  is  found  in  the  Beowulf,  as  in  the  speeches  where 
Beowulf  gains  Hrothgar 's  permission  to  fight  against  Grendel 
(407-490),  where  Beowulf  promises  to  slay  Grendel's  mother 
(1384-1396),  and  where  Wiglaf  goes  to  the  rescue  of  the  hero 
(2633-2668).  But  even  in  these  cases  the  action  is  advanced  but 
very  slowly  by  the  words  of  the  characters.  Wiglaf  sees  his  lord 
hard  pressed  in  battle  with  the  dragon  (2605),  he  draws  his 
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sword  (2610),  and  finally  delivers  a  formal  speech  of  twenty- 
eight  lines,  recalling  the  old  promises  of  the  men  to  stand  by 
their  lord,  before  going  to  Beowulf's  aid.  The  most  important 
steps  in  the  action  of  the  poem,  the  fight  with  Grendel,  the  fight 
with  Grendel's  mother,  and  the  fight  with  the  dragon  are  not 
developed  by  direct  discourse. 

In  general,  direct  discourse  in  the  Beowulf  retards  the  action 
instead  of  advancing  it.  To  make  this  manifest  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  that  after  the  fight  with  Grendel  we  have 
Hrothgar's  speech  of  thanks  (928-956),  Beowulf's  account  of  the 
fight  (958-979),  the  song  of  the  scop  (1068-1159),  and  two 
speeches  of  Wealhtheow  (1169-1187;  1216-1231),  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  lines  of  direct  discourse  which  does  not  advance 
the  action,  before  we  come  to  Grendel's  mother.  After  the  fight 
with  Grendel's  mother  we  have  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
lines  of  direct  discourse  before  we  come  to  the  dragon. 

This  tendency  of  the  Beowulf  to  employ  direct  discourse  only 
in  those  parts  of  the  poem  in  which  there  is  no  progress  in  the 
action  shows  a  stage  of  narrative  growth  not  so  far  advanced  as 
that  of  the  Christian  epics.  It  denotes,  or  at  least  suggests,  a 
method  of  composition  nearer  to  that  of  the  scop,  who  would 
be  prone  to  delay  in  finding  his  way  from  one  main  incident  to 
another. 
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VI. 

PLOT    MOVEMENT. 

We  have  seen  that  the  plots  of  the  Cynewulfian  poems  are 
developed  with  much  variety  of  action.  Now,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  movement  of  the  plot,  the  progress  from  beginning 
to  end,  we  may  say  first  that  the  action  of  the  Juliana,  if  we 
omit  the  digressive  discourse  of  the  devil  (289-530),  is  not  only 
varied  but  simple  and  swift. 

The  movement  of  the  plot  of  the  Juliana  is  simple.  The 
actions  succeed  each  other  chronologically  in  a  single  line.  There 
are  no  synchronous  actions  unless  we  regard  as  such  the  destruc- 
tion of  Heliseus  and  the  bearing  of  the  body  of  Juliana  to  the 
city  (671-695).  Here  probably  the  author  intended  one  to  follow 
the  other  in  the  order  given.  When  Juliana  engages  the  devil  in 
the  long  recital  of  his  crimes  (289-530),  we  are  given  no  notice 
of  the  doings  of  Heliseus.  Juliana  dismisses  the  devil,  when 
she  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  (530-558)  ; 
but  the  devil's  actions  are  not  noted  up  to  the  time  when  he 
appears  again  to  reproach  Juliana  (614). 

While  we  have  no  complication  of  action,  no  treatment  of 
synchronous  events,  in  the  Juliana,  we  have  what  approaches  it 
when  the  story  drops  one  character  for  the  time  being  and 
forces  us  to  hold  in  mind  the  earlier  situation  while  we  are  on  a 
new  line  of  action.  Thus  Heliseus  is  not  heard  of  while  Juliana 
is  engaged  with  the  devil,  yet  the  story  has  not  done  with  him. 
We  must  hold  him  in  mind  until  the  time  when  his  messengers 
arrive  to  summon  Juliana  (530). 

Moreover,  the  action  of  the  Juliana,  aside  from  the  digres- 
sion, is  swift.  To  make  this  clear  we  need  only  to  recall  that 
the  author  introduces  the  characters  (1-41),  develops  his  story 
through  eleven  distinct  actions, — Juliana's  refusal  to  marry 
Heliseus,  the  meeting  of  Heliseus  and  Africanus,  the  meeting  of 
the  father  and  the  daughter,  Heliseus'  offer  of  pardon,  the 
scourging  of  Juliana,  the  scourging  and  hanging  by  the  hair,  the 
capture  of  the  devil,  the  attempted  burning,  the  attempted 
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boiling  in  molten  lead,  the  death  of  Juliana,  the  death  of 
Heliseus  (41-288;  530-688),— and  adds  a  conclusion  (688-695) 
in  the  space  of  453  lines.  But  the  effect  of  the  swift  action  of 
the  plot  proper  is  lost  through  the  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
story  common  to  Old  English  poetry. 

In  the  Elene  the  movement  of  plot  is  again  simple.  The 
actions  of  the  story  succeed  each  other  in  chronological  order 
without  overlapping.  We  have  the  description  of  the  barbarian 
hosts  marching  upon  Rome  (18-41)  and  then  the  preparations 
of  the  Romans  (41-65),  not  while  the  barbarians  are  marching 
but  after  they  have  pitched  camp.  We  have  no  hint  of  Elene 's 
action  while  Judas  is  haranguing  the  Jews  (417  ff)  or  while  her 
messengers  go  to  Rome  and  return  (980ff).  But  we  have  here 
again  the  approach  to  synchronous  actions  when  we  must  hold  in 
mind  the  position  of  the  heroine  during  the  time  in  which  the 
story  centers  about  Judas  and  the  Jews  (417  ff).  She  is  present 
to  our  minds  during  this  time  although  she  does  not  reappear 
in  the  action  until  she  summons  the  fourth  assembly  (549ff). 

Again,  if  we  omit  the  long,  digressive  discourse  of  Judas 
(417-546),  the  action  of  the  Elene,  while  not  so  swift  as  that  of 
the  Juliana,  is  by  no  means  slow.  The  spirited  introduction 
takes  us  through  the  conversion  of  Constantine  as  a  result  of  his 
victory  in  battle  with  the  cross  as  his  emblem  (1-193).  Then  we 
have  briefly  the  journey  of  Elene  and  the  four  councils  of  the 
Jews  (194-416;  547-597),  the  incident  in  which  Elene  overcomes 
Judas,  the  discovery  of  the  crosses,  and  the  miracle  by  which 
the  true  cross  is  distinguished  (598-894),  the  war  of  words 
between  Judas  and  the  devil  (895-967),  the  embassy  to  Constan- 
tine, the  building  of  the  temple,  the  conversion  of  Judas,  the 
finding  of  the  nails,  the  disposal  of  the  nails  (968-1201),  and 
the  conclusion  (1202-1236). 

When  we  consider  that  all  of  this  material  is  developed  in 
1106  lines,  the  story  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  drawn  out.  But 
the  movement  seems  to  be  much  slower  than  in  the  Juliana, 
because  the  first  three  councils  of  the  Jews  lack  action.  Elene 
preaches  to  them  (286-319;  332-376;  384-395),  but  nothing 
happens.  The  long  prayer  of  Judas  (724-802)  seems  to  -aim  to 
turn  us  to  Christ  instead  of  to  advance  the  action  of  the  story. 
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And  the  discussion  between  Judas  and  the  devil  (895-967)  is  an 
unnecessary  delay. 

As  in  the  Juliana  and  the  Elene,  the  movement  of  plot  in  the 
Andreas  is  simple.  The  events  of  the  story  are  presented  without 
complication  in  chronological  order.  The  introduction  informs 
us  that  Matthew  is  awaiting  death  in  the  Mermedonian  prison 
(1-167).  God  summons  Andrew  to  the  rescue;  and  the  story  is 
concerned  with  the  doings  of  Andrew  from  line  167  to  line  1003. 
We  hear  nothing  of  Matthew  until  Andrew  arrives  at  the  Mer- 
medonian prison.  But  we  have  here  the  approach  to  synchronous 
actions  which  we  noted  in  the  Juliana  and  the  Elene.  We  hold 
Matthew  in  mind  during  the  journey  of  Andrew.  We  know  of 
the  actions  of  Matthew  although  the  story  does  not  note  them. 

So,  too,  the  plot  movement  of  the  Andreas,  like  that  of  the 
Juliana,  is  swift,  if  we  omit  the  long  discourse  on  the  sea  (469- 
821).  The  introduction  informs  us  clearly  of  the  position  of 
Matthew  (1-167).  Then  follow  the  journey  of  Andrew  on  the 
sea  and  through  the  air,  the  destruction  of  the  guards,  and  the 
release  of  Matthew  (167-467;  822-1057).  Now  we  have  the 
assembly  of  the  Mermedonians,  the  selection  of  one  of  their 
number  to  be  sacrificed  as  food  for  the  rest,  and  the  miracle  of 
the  melting  swords  (1058-1154).  Then  follow  the  series  of 
tortures  inflicted  upon  Andrew  and  his  final  healing  (1155- 
1477),  the  destructive  flood,  the  withdrawal  of  the  waters,  the 
miracle  of  the  restoration  of  the  Mermedonians  to  life,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Mermedonians  to  Christianity  (1492-1722). 
The  fact  that  all  of  these  varied  actions  are  developed  in  the 
space  of  1352  lines  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  swiftness 
of  the  plot  movement  of  the  Andreas.  But  again  there  are 
delays. 

Delays  of  plot  movement  in  Old  English  poetry  in  general  are 
of  four  kinds,— comments  on  the  action,  digressions,  episodes, 
and  repetitions.  For  convenience  I  have  used  the  term  digres- 
sions to  denote  accounts  of  the  characters  in  the  stories  or  of 
things  and  events  with  which  those  characters  are  immediately 
concerned.  I  have  used  the  term  episodes  to  denote  stories 
retold  in  a  poem  for  their  own  interest.  The  account  of  the 
swimming  match  in  the  Beowulf  is  a  digression,  while  the  account 
of  Finn  and  Hnaef  is  an  episode. 
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Of  the  first  of  these  four  kinds  of  delays,  brief  comments  of 
the  author  on  the  action,  the  Juliana  has  no  instance.  The  Elene 
has  six  instances,— 11.  210-211 ;  837-839 ;  893-894;  896 ;  1027-1033 ; 
1229-1236.  And  the  Andreas  has  four,— 11.  120-121;  979-980; 
1150-1154;  1478-1491. 

The  second  kind  of  delay,  the  digression,  we  have  in  the 
Juliana  in  the  words  of  the  devil  (429-453).  This  speech  is 
apart  from  the  main  action  of  the  story,  yet  it  serves  to  emphasize 
the  power  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  the  heroine.  It  interests 
us  for  its  bearing  upon  Juliana  as  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
plot  proper.  So,  too,  the  general  account  of  the  deeds  of  the 
devil  (289-428;  454-530),  while  it  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  the  episode,  bears  upon  the  nature  of  the  devil  who 
tempts  the  maid  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  maid  who  can 
resist  such  temptation.  Digression  seems  at  first  thought  to  be 
abundant  in  the  Elene.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  speeches  of 
the  heroine  to  the  Jews  (286-319;  332-376)  and  the  prayer  of 
Judas  (724-802)  as  digressions,  but  we  should  not  do  so.  While 
these  speeches  are  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  Christ  by 
the  Jews  and  with  the  nature  and  power  of  God,  material  appar- 
ently aside  from  the  events  of  the  plot  proper,  they  furnish,  not 
digressions  from  the  main  actions  of  the  plot,  but  specific  details 
of  those  actions.  The  only  instance  of  digression  in  the  Elene 
is  that  part  of  the  speech  of  Judas  which  relates  the  experiences 
of  his  father  (436-527).  This  is  what  I  have  termed  digression 
rather  than  what  I  have  termed  episode,  because  it  tells  of  the 
Crucifixion,  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  the  Ascension,  and  the 
conversion  of  Saul  not  for  their  own  sake  but  for  their  influence 
upon  Judas.  In  the  Andreas  we  have  an  instance  of  the  digres- 
sion in  the  first  part  of  the  conversation  between  Andrew  and 
the  captain  on  the  sea  (471-554).  Here  we  have  not  the  episode 
interesting  for  its  own  sake,  but  the  digression  which  serves  to 
emphasize  the  marvelous  skill  of  the  captain,  one  of  the  person- 
ages of  the  story.  Again  we  have  a  digression  in  the  account  of 
the  vision  of  Heaven  (859-891),  which  serves  to  emphasize  the 
miracle  of  the  transportation  to  Mermedonia  and  the  attitude 
of  God  toward  Andrew.  A  third  digression  (1701-1705)  tells 
of  the  fate  of  Andrew, — not  what  happened  to  him  in  this  story, 
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but  his  final  end.  Lastly,  we  might  call  Andrew's  account  of 
how  Christ  stilled  the  sea  (438-457)  a  digression.  Yet,  this  is 
very  closely  related  to  the  main  action  of  the  plot.  It  serves  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  men.  It  makes  possible  the  miracle  of  the 
transportation  through  the  air. 

The  Juliana  and  the  Elene  contain  no  episodes.  The  Andreas 
has  only  one.  This  is  the  second  part  of  the  discourse  on  the 
sea  (555-817),  which  is  concerned  with  the  doings  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  not  for  their  connection  with  the  story  but  for  their 
intrinsic  interest. 

Of  the  fourth  kind  of  delay,  repetition,  the  Juliana  has 
nothing  except  the  single  case  where  we  have'  the  two  parallel 

statements, — 

Swylt  ealle  fornom 
seega  h!6J>e         ond  hine  sylfne  mid, 
jer  J>on  hy  to  lande        -geliden  haefdon, 
Jmrh  J>earlie  J>rea.         (675-678) 

and 

paer  XXX  wses 

ond  feowere  eac         feores  onsohte 
)>urh  wseges  wylm         wigena  cynnes, 
heane  mid  hlaford;         hrd}>ra  bidseled 
hyhta  leaae         belle  sohton.     (678-682) 

Here  the  repetition,  which  adds  new  details,  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  author  to  express  all  the  details  of  the  picture 
without  retracing  his  steps.  Of  the  episode  the  Elene  contains 
no  instance,  and  it  contains  only  two  instances  of  repetition, — 

Werod  samnodan, 
Huna  leode         ond  Hre5gotan.         (19) 

Lungre  scynde 

ofer  burgenta         beaduj?reata  mSst 
hergum  to  hilde.         (30  ff) 

and 

Swylce  ludas  onfeng 

ffifter  fyrstmearce     fulwihtes  bset5.         (1033) 
J>a  wses  gefulwad,         se  tSe  ser  feala  tida 
leoht  gearu.         (1044) 

In  each  case  the  second  follows  immediately  after  the  first  state- 
ment and  in  each  case  it  adds  new  details.  The  Andreas  is  almost 
free  from  repetition.  In  11.  14-18,— 
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v  ' 

}»am  halig  God         hlyt  geteode 

ut  on  Jjaet  Igland,         Jjser  senig  ba  git 

ell}>eodigra         eSles  ne  mihte 

blsedes  brucan;         oft  him  bonena  hand 

on  herefelda         hearde  gesceode, 

we  have  the  general  statement  of  the  character  of  the  Mer- 
medonians  and  of  the  fate  of  Matthew  among  them.  This  is  the 
summary  introduction  which  leads  up  to  the  more  particular 
accounts  of  the  Mermedonian  land  (19-39)  and  Matthew's  ex- 
perience therein  (40-58).  Here  we  do  not  have  the  repetition 
of  the  account  of  an  event  of  the  story.  Lines  14-18  contain 
little  more  than  a  reference  to  what  is  stated  in  detail  in  lines 
19-58.  God's  speech  to  Andrew  (174-188)  repeats  briefly  the 
description  of  the  Mermedonians  and  Matthew's  position  among 

them, — 

They  are  cannibals  holding  their  land  in  Repetition  of 

crime.  175-177  19-25. 

They  grant  life  to  no  stranger.  177-182  15-17;  25-28. 

Among  them  Matthew  is  fast  in  bonds. 

183-184  48-50. 

They  are  to  kill  him  in  three  days. 

185-188  147-154. 

Again,  the  captain  repeats  to  Andrew  the  fact  that  strangers 
cannot  dwell  in  Mermedonia  (279-282),  which  summarizes  what 
has  been  given  in  15-17;  25-28;  177-182.  Here  we  have  a  very 
natural  repetition  in  the  realistic  speeches  of  the  characters, 
summary  accounts  of  what  has  already  been  presented,  with  no 
new  details.  The  only  other  case  of  possible  repetition  in  the 
Andreas  is  11.  941-943,  where  God  says  to  Andrew, 

Wat  ic  Matheus  Jmrh  msenra  hand 
hrinen  heorudolgum,  heafodmagan 
searonettum  beseted,  (941-943) 

which,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  perfectly  natural  reference  to  what 
has  gone  before. 

We  can  speak  of  plot  movement  only  in  certain  sections  of 
the  Christ,  for  in  much  of  the  poem  there  is  no  action.  Part  I 
is  not  narrative.  The  succession  of  lyric  outbursts  supplemented 
by  expository  comments,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  no 
orderly  progress  of  thought  or  feeling.  In  Part  II  the  first 
section  (440-585)  is  the  narration  of  Christ's  ascension.  If  we 
regard  the  speech  beginning  with  line  558  as  a  continuation  of 
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that  which  closes  with  line  526,  this  section  shows  a  simple 
orderly  narrative  development.  There  is  here  no  overlapping, 
no  synchronous  action.  Part  III  has  very  little  of  what  we  may 
call  plot  movement,  yet  it  has  much  of  the  action,  characteristic 
of  narrative,  which  stirs  our  interest  in  the  outcome.  This  part 
of  the  poem  may  be  termed  narration  developed  by  a  series  of 
descriptions.  The  series  of  pictures,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
has  a  progressive  movement,  for  each  new  one  adds  details  which 
have  not  been  included  in  the  preceding  ones.  The  movement  is 
on  a  larger  scale  that  which  is  known  as  incremental  repetition 
in  the  ballads.  One  example  will  serve  to  make  this  clear.  In 
the  first  picture  (875-920)  we  have  the  sounding  of  trumpets 
which  summons  all  mankind  unto  Mount  Zion.  Unto  the 
assembly  comes  Christ  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  gentle  toward  His 
chosen  ones  but  terrible  toward  the  wicked.  In  the  second  pic- 
ture (930-1026)  we  have  again  the  coming  of  Christ.  As  He 
approaches  fires  sweep  over  the  earth  and  the  lights  of  Heaven 
fall  headlong.  The  Lord  visits  all  creation  with  consuming  fires, 
and  then  comes  to  Mount  Zion  in  great  majesty.  This  repetition 
of  the  first  picture  with  added  details  cannot  be  called  a  simple 
movement  or  progress;  but  it  is  not  similar  to  the  complication 
that  would  result  from  the  descriptions  of  synchronous  actions. 
We  do  have  one  marked  instance  of  the  treatment  of  synchronous 
actions  in  11.  1234-1300,  which  explain  first  the  three  signs  which 
appear  unto  the  blessed  and  second  the  three  signs  which  appear 
unto  the  doomed  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  the  plot  movement  of  the  Christ,  where  we  may  speak 
of  plot  movement,  is  slow.  The  only  exception  is  the  first  section 
of  Part  II,  which  has  an  orderly  progress  without  delay  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Then,  the  didactic  purpose  of  the  Christ,  much  more  promi- 
nent than  in  the  other  poems,  causes  the  author  to  comment  on 
the  action  and  to  draw  lessons  appropriate  to  the  Advent  season 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  more  purely  narrative  poems 
which  we  have  been  considering.  We  have  in  the  Christ  about 
fifty-five  lines  of  brief  comments  by  the  author1  and  about  three 


i  Lines  33-35;  219-223;  241-243;  468-470;  921-929;  1015-1021;  1056- 
1060;  1079-1080;  1081-1088;  1365-1369;  1598-1602;  1629-1633. 
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hundred  and  thirty  lines  of  the  longer  expository  accounts  which 
do  not  differ  from  the  shorter  ones  in  nature.2 

These  expositions  are  not  in  any  sense  the  same  as  what  we 
have  termed  digressive  accounts  of  the  characters  of  the  story 
or  of  the  things  or  events  with  which  those  characters  are  con- 
cerned. The  narrative  portions  of  the  Christ  are  delayed  by 
comment,  by  exposition,  but  of  digressions  like  those  of  the 
Andreas  we  have  nothing.  And  of  what  we  have  termed  the 
episode  we  have  nothing. 

Finally,  we  have  already  noted  the  delay  in  the  movement  of 
the  Christ  occasioned  by  repetition,  the  repetition  that  is  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  poet  to  present  all  the  details  that  are  present 
to  his  mind  in  one  picture.  Lines  930-1215  cover  with  new 
details  the  same  ground  as  lines  867-874.  And  within  the  second 
of  these  groups  we  have  again  the  same  sort  of  repetition.  Here 
there  are  four  descriptions  of  the  all-consuming  fire  (930-940; 
941-971;  972-1006;  1039-1044)  presented  as  if  they  were  pictures 
of  succeeding  scenes. 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  BEOWULF  AND  WITH  THE  LATIN. 

The  Plot  of  the  Beowulf,  too,  has  much  variety  in  methods  of 
development  and  in  the  actions  themselves.  And  the  movement 
of  that  plot  is  in  general  simple.  Yet  we  have  one  instance  of 
synchronous  actions  more  marked  than  that  of  the  Christ.  When 
Beowulf  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mere,  after  the  fight  with  the 
monster,  he  cuts  off  the  head  of  Grendel  (1590).  Then  the  poet 
turns  to  those  who  are  waiting  for  the  hero  on  land  (1591-1605)  ; 
and  with  line  1605  he  goes  back  to  the  action  of  Beowulf  where 
he  has  left  off  at  line  1590.  This  is  the  beginning  of  real  com- 
plication in  action.  There  are  in  the  Beowulf  also  instances  like 
those  of  the  Christian  epics  where  we  have  to  hold  in  mind  one 
character  while  the  action  is  concerned  with  another,  as  in  the 
account  of  the  coming  of  Grendel's  mother  (1251-1299),  where 
we  hear  nothing  of  Beowulf. 

Then,  the  action  of  the  Beowulf  is  not  so  swift  as  that  of  the 
Juliana,  the  Elene,  or  the  Andreas.  This  is  due  to  the  great 


2  Lines  119-129;  135-146;  426-439;  600-620;  627-650;  654-714;  720-771; 
779-796;  1090-1102;  1183-1215;  1301-1311;  1316-1333;  1549-1558;  1578-1590. 
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elaboration  of  those  parts  of  the  poem  which  lie  between  the  main 
incidents.  It  is  due  to  the  greater  number  of  the  common  delays 
which  we  have  noted.  To  compare  the  Beowulf  with  the  other 
poems  in  respect  to  these  delays  will  be  worth  while  for  the  light 
which  such  comparison  will  throw  upon  the  topics  of  narrative 
development  and  "inner  history,"  the  genesis  or  manner  of 
composition. 

The  Beowulf  contains  all  four  of  the  common  kinds  of  delays 
in  plot  movement, — first,  brief  comments  of  the  author  on  the 
action  of  the  story;  second,  longer  digressive  accounts  of  the 
characters  of  the  story  or  of  things  and  events  with  which  those 
characters  are  immediately  concerned;  third,  episodes  or  stories 
retold  in  the  poem  for  their  own  interest ;  and  fourth,  repetitions 
of  the  accounts  of  the  actions  of  the  story. 

Of  the  first  kind,  brief  comments  of  the  author  on  the  action 
of  the  story,  we  have  in  the  Beowulf  about  forty-five  lines.3 
These  comments  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  religious,  Christian. 
For  example,  after  the  statement  that  the  men  of  Heorot  knew 
not  the  Lord,  the  author  adds, — 

Wa  biS  Jjjem  ?5e  sceal 
}?urh  sliSne  mS         sawle  bescufan 
in  fyres  fa?}>m,         frofre  ne  wenan, 
wihte  gewendan;         wel  biS  Jjsem  J>e  mot 
setter  deaS-dsege         Drihten  secean, 
ond  to  Feeder  fsejraium         freoSo  wilnian.         (183-188)* 

The  second  kind  is  not  specifically  Christian.  In  the  description 
of  Beowulf's  fight  with  the  mother  of  Grendel,  after  the  words, — 

strenge  getruwode, 
mund-gripe  msegenes, 

the  author  adds, — 

Swa  seeal  man  don, 
]>onne  he  set  guSe  gegan  J>ence8 
longsumne  lof,  na  ymb  his  lif  cearatS.  (1534-1536)5 


a  Lines  183-188;  700-702;  1002-1008;  1057-1062;  1534-1536;  1609-1611; 
1691-1693;  2166-2169;  2291-2293;  2708-2709;  2764-2766;  2858-2859;  3056; 
3062-3065;  3174-3177. 

4  See  also  11.  700-702;  1057-1062;  1609-1611;  1691-1693;  2291-2293; 
2858-2859;  3056. 

BSee  also  11.  1002-1008;  2166-2169;  2708-2709;  2764-2766;  3062-3065; 
3174-3177. 
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We  should  note  here  that  the  opportunity  for  specifically 
Christian  comment  in  some  cases  seems  to  have  been  missed.  In 
an  original  poem  by  a  zealous  Christian  author  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  passages  like  the  following, — 

No  J>set  ySe  byS 

to  befleonne,         fremme  se  i>e  wille; 
ac  gesaean  sceal         sawl-berendra, 
nyde  genydde,         nijjga  bearna, 
grund-buendra,         gearwe  stowe, 
J>aer  his  Hc-homa         leger-bedde  faest 
swefej?  aefter  symle.          ( 1002-1008), « 

where  the  specifically  Christian  element  does  not  appear. 

Now,  we  find  that  in  very  early  narrative  forms,  like  the 
primitive  ballads,  the  action  is  without  comment.  In  the  course 
of  development  the  tendency  is  to  add  more  and  more  comment 
on  the  action  up  to  the  stage  where  men  begin  to  have  theories 
of  art,  where  men  begin  to  study  structure  and  technique.  Thus, 
when  we  find  that  0  per  cent,  of  the  Juliana,  1.2  per  cent,  of  the 
Andreas,  23  per  cent,  of  the  Christ,  and  1.4  per  cent,  of  the 
Beowulf  are  made  up  of  expository  comment,  we  may  infer  that 
the  Beowulf  is  more  highly  developed  than  the  Juliana,  the 
Elene,  and  the  Andreas,  and  that  the  Christ  is  far  more  highly 
developed  than  the  Beowulf.  However,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  since  the  Christ  is  not  a  narrative  poem,  little  is  to 
be  gained  by  comparing  it  with  the  others.  And  we  must 
remember  that  the  more  highly  developed  narrative  form  is  not 
necessarily  chronologically  later  than  the  less  highly  developed. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  ' '  inner  history ' '  we  might  conclude 
from -our  study  of  comments  on  the  action  either,  first,  that 
the  genesis  of  the  Beowulf  was  about  the  same  as  the  genesis  of 
the  narrative  poems  of  Cynewulf;  that  we  may  speak  of  an 
older  pagan  epic  only  as  an  indefinite  source  of  material;  or, 
second,  that  there  existed  an  older  pagan  epic  which  was  free 
from  external  comment;  that  the  Christian  who  put  the  poem 
into  the  shape  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  interpolated 
passages  of  expository  comment;  or,  third,  that  there  existed  an 
older  pagan  epic  which  contained  much  of  the  scops'  comment 
on  the  action;  that  the  later  Christian  version  of  the  story 


See  also  11.  3174-3177. 
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retained  this  characteristic  of  style ;  that  the  specifically  Christian 
passages  of  the  Beowulf  are  modifications  of  or  additions  to 
what  was  already,  there. 

The  first  of  these  and  the  second  seem  to  me  less  probable 
than  the  third.  In  the  first  case,  even  if  we  grant  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Beowulf  was  primarily  the  edification  of  a  future 
king  or  the  rousing  of  the  valor  of  a  band  of  retainers,  we  must 
admit  that  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Cynewulf  not  influenced 
strongly  by  an  earlier  poem  would  have  restricted  himself  more 
to  purely  Christian  exposition.  Or,  in  any  case,  he  would  not 
have  missed  the  opportunity  for  Christian  comment  that  lies  in 
11.  1002-1008;  3174-3177.  In  the  second  case,  the  writer  who 
would  add  zealously  Christian  comments  to  an  older  pagan  poem 
would  probably  add  nothing  else.  His  mind  would  be  too  much 
occupied  with  things  specifically  Christian  to  allow  him  to 
moralize  about  political  marriages,  etc. 

So,  the  most  probable  view  is  the  third.  The  presence  of 
comment  in  a  pagan  poem  which  gradually  became  Christian, 
comment  which  was  perhaps  a  traditional  characteristic  of  the 
older  epic,  enjoyed  by  the  public,  led  the  final  writer  of  the 
Beowulf  to  retain  it  as  one  of  the  natural  parts  of  the  story. 
He  added  to  it,  he  modified  it,  we  cannot  say  how  much.  But 
the  nature  of  it  is  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that  it 
existed  in  the  Beowulf  as  a  marked  characteristic  before  the 
story  was  Christianized. 

Of  the  second  main  kind  of  delay,  digressive  accounts  of  the 
characters  of  the  story  or  of  the  things  or  events  with  which 
they  are  immediately  concerned,  we  have  in  the  Beowulf  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  lines, — the  reference  to  an  old  account 
of  the  creation  (90-98)  ;  Hrothgar's  account  of  Beowulf's  father 
(459-472)  ;  Unferth's  taunt  about  the  swimming  match  and 
Beowulf's  account  of  it  (499-606)  ;  the  account  of  the  Brosing 
necklace  in  comparison  with  the  one  presented  to  Beowulf  (1197- 
1214) ;  Hrothgar's  advice  to  Beowulf  (1709-1784)  ;  the  contrast 
between  Hygd  and  Thrytho  (1921-1962)  ;  Beowulf's  comment  on 
the  political  marriage  of  Freawaru  and  Ingeld,  the  Heathobard 
(2024-2069)  ;  the  account  of  Beowulf's  exploits  aside  from  those 
recorded  in  the  plot  proper  (2354-2400)  ;  Beowulf's  reminiscences 
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about  Hrethel  and  Herebald,  the  strife  between  the  Swedes  and 
the  Geats,  Ha3thcyn's  fall  at  Ravenswood,  and  the  slaying  of 
Dseghrefn  (2426-2509)  ;  and  the  messenger's  account  of  the  death 
of  Higelac,  the  fall  of  Haethcyn,  and  the  feuds  of  the  Swedes  and 
the  Geats  ( 2913-3007 ).7 

>j  Here  we  have  more  than  brief  comments  on  the  actions  or 
morals  drawn  from  them.  We  have,  moreover,  not  accounts  which 
are  introduced  merely  because  they  are  interesting  in  themselves. 
We  have  the  portrayal  of  a  character  strengthened  by  an  account 
of  his  actions  which  are  not  included  in  the  main  plot.  In  the 
recital  of  the  swimming  match  we  see  Beowulf  in  an  adventure 
which  makes  his  triumph  over  Grendel  more  probable.  The 
account  of  Beowulf's  father  and  that  of  his  exploits,  aside  from 
the  killing  of  the  dragon,  after  he  has  left  the  country  of 
Hrothgar,  serve,  too,  to  make  the  character  of  the  man  vivid. 
Of  the  same  class  is  the  account  of  Hygd,  who  is  made  more 
striking  by  comparison  with  Thrytho.  Again  we  have  the 
description  of  the  necklace  presented  to  Beowulf  made  more  vital 
by  comparison  with  the  famous  Brosing  necklace,  which  otherwise 
is  of  no  interest  to  us.  Finally  we  have  accounts  of  and  com- 
ments on  events  which,  while  not  forming  parts  of  the  main 
story,  are  closely  related  to  it.  Of  this  kind  is  Beowulf's  com- 
ment on  the  marriage  of  Freawaru,  who  is'  interesting  only 
because  she  is  the  daughter  of  Hrothgar. 

The  fact  that  33  per  cent,  of  the  Juliana,  6.9  per  cent  of  the 
Elene,  1  per  cent,  of  the  Andreas,  and  16.7  per  cent,  of  the 
Beowulf  are  given  up  to  digressions  from  the  plots  proper  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  the  Elene  and  the  Andreas  show  a  marked 
advance  upon  the  Beowulf  in  narrative  style,  while  the  Juliana 
shows  a  marked  retrogression.8 

From  the  point  of  view  of  inner  history  the  large  proportion 
of  digressions  in  the  Beowulf  in  comparison  with  the  Elene  and 


7  Some  of  this  material,  particularly  the  account  of  the  swimming  match 
and  the  account  of  Beowulf's  exploits  in  11.  2354-2400,  is  departure  from 
the  chronological  order  rather  than  mere  digression.  But  we  are  justified  in 
including  such  material  under  the  term  digression,  as  we  have  used  it,  since 
the  events  recorded  here  do  not  affect  us  as  parts  of  the  main  action. 

s  The  proportion  of  the  Juliana  given  up  to  digression  might  be  some- 
what different  if  we  had  the  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  lines  which  are  lost 
after  1.  288  and  the  lines  lost  after  1.  558. 
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the  Andreas  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  poem  was 
probably  developed  by  a  series  of  scops  who  were  influenced 
directly  by  a  number  of  earlier  poems  containing  many  digres- 
sions, who  in  singing  from  memory  were  apt  to  wander  from  the 
main  incidents  of  their  stories.  Men  who  wrote  such  poems  as 
the  Andreas  and  the  Elene  were  far  less  apt  to  wander,  since  they 
had  their  stories  as  wholes  well  in  hand  before  they  began  to 
write,  since  they  were  not  influenced  directly  by  earlier  poems, 
and  since  they  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  singing  on  without 
stop  before  the  warriors  in  the  hall. 

And  the  large  proportion  of  digressive  material  in  the  Juliana 
does  not  lead  to  the  view  that  this  poem  had  an  inner  history 
like  that  of  the  Beowulf.  The  Juliana  was  evidently  composed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Elene  and  the  Andreas.  Its  digression 
is  not  that  of  the  scop  who  was  apt  to  wander  from  the  strict  plot 
of  his  story.  The  poem  contains  not  a  number  of  digressions, 
but  a  single  one.  This  strikes  us  not  as  the  unconscious  departure 
from  the  plot  proper,  but  as  the  conscious  retention  of  what  was 
before  the  author  in  his  Latin  original.  The  author  includes  the 
long  account  of  the  wiles  of  the  devil  because,  with  his  zeal  for 
turning  the  hearts  of  his  audience  against  that  devil,  he  regards 
the  digression  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  work. 

The  writer  of  the  Beowulf,  too,  had  his  story  as  a  whole  well 
in  hand.  But  he  had  before  him  a  story  which  had  been  developed 
by  scops.  Minstrels,  depending  upon  memory  and  perhaps 
narrating  spontaneously,  knowing  many  stories  about  personages 
and  events,  naturally  wandered  from  the  straightforward  path 
of  the  particular  actions  which  held  the  main  places  in  their 
songs.  Digressions  were  unconscious.  They  became  a  character- 
istic mark  of  the  older  epics.  The  public  became  accustomed  to 
them  and  liked  them.  The  poet  who  gave  the  Beowulf  its  final 
form  was  familiar  with  the  digressions  of  the  popular  epic 
developed  by  the  minstrels.  He  liked  them.  He  retained  them. 

Of  the  third  kind  of  delay,  the  episodes  or  stories  introduced 
into  the  poem  for  their  own  interest,  the  Beowulf  has  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  lines, — the  scop's  accounts  of  Sigemund,  of 
Heremod,  and  of  Finn  and  Hnsef  (874-900;  901-915;  1068-1159). 
These  episodes  are  accounts  of  characters  or  events  which  are  not 
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closely  related  to  the  characters  or  events  of  the  main  plot.  The 
accounts  of  Sigemund,  of  Heremod,  and  of  Finn  and  Hnaef  have 
places  in  the  poem  merely  because  they  were  sung  by  the  scop  in 
the  hall  where  the  persons  of  the  main  story  were  assembled.  It 
is  true  that  episodes  might  serve  to  vivify  the  main  plot  by 
influencing  the  mood  of  the  audience.  It  is  quite  conceivable, 
however,  that  they  might  be  such  as  to  induce  a  mood  antagonistic 
to  that  which  would  render  the  main  plot  most  effective. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  narrative  development,  the  fact  that 
the  Juliana  and  the  Elene  contain  nothing  of  the  episode,  while 
the  Andreas  contains  15.2  per  cent,  and  the  Beowulf  4.1  per  cent., 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  Juliana  and  the  Elene  show  a  dis- 
tinct advance  upon  the  Beowulf  in  narrative  structure,  while  the 
Andreas  shows  a  distinct  retrogression.  The  retrogression  in  the 
Andreas,  however,  is  not  what  the  numbers  seem  to  indicate.  We 
must  note  that  although  the  account  of  Christ's  miracles  in 
the  Andreas  does  seem  to  be  interesting  for  its  own  sake,  yet  it 
is  more  closely  connected  with  the  main  plot  than  are  the  episodes 
of  the  Beowulf.  The  story  of  Finn  and  Hnaef  has  a  place  in  the 
latter  merely  because  the  scop  sings  it.  The  scop  might  have 
sung  any  other  song,  which  would  have  been  included  as  is  this 
one.  The  account  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  in  the  Andreas  is  the 
account  of  the  deeds  of  one  of  the  characters  of  the  story,  Christ, 
and  of  Andrew's  association  with  the  Lord.  It  serves  to  empha- 
size the  power  of  Christ  and  the  wisdom  and  the  zeal  of  Andrew. 
In  fact,  it  merges  into  what  we  have  termed  the  digression. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  ' '  inner  history ' '  the  episodes  of  the 
Beowulf,  like  the  digressions,  point  to  a  manner  of  composition 
different  from  that  of  the  Elene,  the  Juliana,  and  the  Andreas. 
The  episodes  of  the  Beowulf,  more  positively  than  the  digressions, 
confirm  us  in  the  view  that  the  poem  bears  the  mark  of  the 
influence  of  oral  composition  or  of  extemporaneous  modification. 
The  scop  would  not  only  digress  from  the  main  action  of  his 
narrative;  he  would  even  take  up  for  a  time  a  wholly  distinct 
action.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  Andreas  contains  an  episode  of 
over  two  hundred  lines  does  not  weaken  this  view.  We  can  see  that 
the  Christian  author  of  the  story  of  Andrew  desired  to  express 
the  story  of  Christ's  miracles  for  its  religious  effect.  Probably 
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with  the  precedent  of  the  heroic  epic  in  mind,  he  inserted  his 
account  of  Christ's  miracles  with  much  skill  in  the  place  best 
suited  to  it.  In  this  case  we  see  clearly  the  reason  for  the  episode 
in  the  Christion  zeal  of  the  poet;  in  the  Beowulf  we  see  the  v 
reason  for  the  episode  in  the  influence  of  the  oral  compositions  of 
the  scops. 

When  we  take  up  the  fourth  main  kind  of  delay  in  plot  move- 
ment, we  note  first  that  the  Beowulf  has  repetitions  of  two  of  the 
main  incidents  of  the  story,  the  fight  with  Grendel  and  the  fight 
with  Grendel's  mother.  There  are  three  distinct  accounts  of  each 
of  these  incidents.  The  first  account  of  the  fight  with  Grendel 
is  given  in  11.  710-836,  and  the  first  account  of  the  fight  with 
Grendel's  mother  in  11.  1251-1625.  The  second  account  of  each 
of  these  follows  the  action  itself  when  Beowulf  relates  his  adven- 
tures to  Hrothgar.  Lines  957-979  give  us  Beowulf's  account  of 
his  fight  with  Grendel.  This  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

I  desired  to  kill  Grendel  outright  so  that  his  body  should  not  escape. 
(963-966) 

I  could  not  prevent  his  departure.          (967-970) 

However,  he  had  to  leave  his  arm  and  shoulder  behind.         (970-977) 

The  facts  of  this  account  have  already  been  given  in  11.  758-761 ; 
788-794 ;  815-818.    It  adds  no  new  details,  but  it  makes  manifest   - 
Beowulf's  modesty  in  his  manner  of  reporting  his  own  deeds.    It 
comes  into  the  story  naturally  in  the  speech  of  the  hero. 

So,  too,  Beowulf's  account  of  his  fight  with  Grendel's  mother 
(1651-1670)  is  incorporated  in  the  story  naturally  in  the  speech 
of  the  hero.  It  is  summary.  It  adds  no  new  details  to  the 
account  which  precedes  it.  After  the  general  statement  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  Beowulf  tells  of  the  failure  of  the  good 
sword  Hrunting,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sword  which  he  took  from 
the  wall,  of  the  melting  of  the  blade,  and  of  the  retention  of  the 
hilt.  All  of  this  has  been  presented  with  much  more  detail  in 
11.  1518-1528;  1557-1568;  1605-1611;  1612-1617.  And  here,  as 
in  the  account  of  the  fight  with  Grendel,  the  attitude  of  the  hero 
toward  his  own  deeds  forms  a  new  element  of  interest. 

The  third  account  of  the  killing  of  each  of  the  monsters  in 
the  Beowulf  is  given  in  Beowulf's  reply  to  Higelac's  question  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  adventures.  In  the  following  summary  of 
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Beowulf's  speech  the  numbers  in  the  second  column  denote  the 
lines  which  contain  the  facts  which  Beowulf  repeats. 


The  general  statement  that  Hroth- 
gar  is  avenged.  1999-2009 

We  went  to  greet  Hrothgar. 

2009-2010 

Hrothgar  assigned  me  a  seat  with 
his  son.  2011-2013 


There  was  joy  in  the  hall. 

2014-2016 
The  Queen  passed  among  the  men. 

2016-2018 
At  times  she  bestowed  a  present. 

2018-2019 
Freawaru  passed  ale  to  the  men. 

2020-2024 

Freawaru  is  betrothed  to  Ingeld  a 
Heathobard,  for  political  reasons. 

2024-2075 
Grendel  came  at  night. 

2069-2075 
Hondscio  was  killed.  2076-2078 

Grendel  swallowed  his  body. 

2078-2080 

Grendel  grappled  with  me. 

2081-2085 

A  pouch  was  suspended  over  me. 

2085-2088 

He  desired  to  kill  me  with  the 
others.  2089-2091 

But  he  could  not  do  so  when  I 
stood  up  in  anger.  2091-2092 

I  gave  him  requital.         2093-2096 

He  retreated  to  his  sea-cave  bereft 
of  his  hand.  2096-2100 

Hrothgar  rewarded  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. 2101-2104 

There  was  joy  at  the  feast.  Hroth- 
gar questioned  me.  The  minstrel  sang. 
And  the  king  mourned  for  the  loss  of 
his  youthful  strength.  2105-2117 


At    night    Grendel 's    mother    came 
for  vengeance.  2117-2120 

She  killed  ^Eschere  2120-2123 

and  carried  away  his  body. 

2124-2128 

The  loss  of  ^schere  was  the  worst 
of  evils  to  Hrothgar.  2129-2130 


823-827;  1575-1584;  1669-1676 
320-488 

489-494.  (But  the  seat  with  the 
son  is  not  mentioned  till  after 
the  fight.) 

497-498;  607-612;  642-643 

612-619 

620-622 


702-709 

739r 742  (Hondscio  is  not  named.) 

742-745 
745-753 


730-734 

758-761 
809-815 

815-823;  970-979 
1020-1049 


991-996;  1011-1019;  1160-1165; 
925-956;  1063-1160.  (There  is 
no  particular  case  of  mourn- 
ing for  youthful  strength.) 

1276-1280 
1294-1295;  1330-1344 


1296-1300;      1306-1309;      1321- 
1329 
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Hrothgar  asked  me  to  display  my 
prowess  and  promised  rewards. 

2131-2134  1376-1382 

I  sought  the  monster  in  the  mere. 

2135-2136  1399-1500 

The  contest  was  in  doubt.         2137  1501-1556 

The  waters  seethed  with  gore. 

2138  1591-1594 

I  cut  off  the  monster's  head  with 
the  sword.  2138-2140  1557-1590 

I  almost  lost  my  life.       2140-2141  1541-1549 

Hrothgar  gave  me  presents. 

2142-2147  1866-1869 


Here  we  have  nowhere  exact  verbal  repetition.  There  are 
variations  of  the  first  account  as  in  2011-2013  and  in  2105-2117. 
There  are  additions  of  details,  as  in  2020-2024 ;  2024-2029 ;  2085- 
2088.  There  are  omissions  of  details,  as  where  Beowulf  sum- 
marizes his  first  meeting  with  Hrothgar  (2009-2010)  in  two 
lines  when  the  first  account  (320-488)  has  nearly  seventy  lines. 
That  is,  we  have  the  sort  of  modification  that  suggests  conscious 
repetition  with  conscious  changes  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Aside  from  the  three  main  accounts  of  the  contests  with 
Grendel  and  Grendel's  mother,  the  Beowulf  contains  other 
repetitions  of  details  connected  with  those  contests.  Hrothgar 's 
attitude  of  hopelessness,  the  fact  that  he  looked  for  no  aid  against 
Grendel,  is  made  clear  in  11.  144-174.  This  is  repeated  in  his 
speech  of  thanks  to  Beowulf  (929-942)  and  again  in  11.  1769-1781. 

Again,  Grendel's  descent  from  Cain  is  brought  out  in  11.  102- 
114.  This  is  repeated  without  any  additional  details  in  11.  1263- 
1266.  But  here,  or  elsewhere,  we  do  not  find  exact  verbal 
repetition. 

Then,  the  fact  that  Grendel  is  charmed  against  the  sword, 
clearly  stated  in  11.  798-805,  is  repeated  in  11.  987-990.     But  in 
the  first  case  we  have  the  description  of  the  attempt  to  kill  the 
monster  by  the  sword,  when  the  men  knew  not  the  charm, — 
Hie  J?8et  ne  wiston, — 

while  in  the  second  case,  the  sight  of  the  hand  makes  clear  to  all 
men  that  swords  would  have  been  useless. 

When  Beowulf  comes  upon  the  body  of  Grendel  in  the  sea- 
cave,  there  is  a  brief  account  of  that  monster's  offence  against 
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Hrothgar  in  consuming  thirty  men  (1578-1584).  The  manner 
of  the  repetition  here  suggests  that  the  audience  has  forgotten 
much  about  Grendel  or  that  the  author  is  following  an  account 
of  Grendel's  mother  independent  of  that  of  Grendel. 

In  another  case  we  have  two  accounts  of  the  damage  to 
Heorot.  The  first  occurs  in  11.  770-775,— 

Reced  hlynsode; 

J>a  wses  wundor  micel,         J>set  se  win-sele 
wiShsefde  hea]>o-deorum,         ]?8et  he  on  hrusan  ne  feol, 
faeger  fold-bold;         ac  he  JJSES  fseste  wses 
innan  ond  utan         Iren-bendum 
searo-})oncum  besmijjod. 

To  this  the  second  adds  more  specific  details, — 

Waes  J>aet  beorhte  bold         tobrocen  swISe, 
eal  inne-weard         Iren-bendum  faest, 
heorras  tohlidene;         hrof  ana  genres 
ealles  ansund.          (997-1002) 

Finally,  there  are  three  brief  summaries  of  the  contest  with 
Grendel  in  11.  1267-1276;  1333-1337;  2349-2354.  These  add  no 
new  details.  Yet,  they  are  not  mere  references,  such  as  we  have 
in  Beowulf's  words, 

Swa  ic  gio  wiS  Grendle  dyde.          (2521) 

The  second  of  these  comes  in  naturally  in  the  speech  of  Hrothgar, 
but  the  first  and  especially  the  third  seem  to  refer  to  something 
which  is  not  a  part  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Lines  2349-2354  refer 
to  the  struggles  with  the  monsters  as  if  they  were  known  to  the 
audience,  yet  not  included  in  the  poem.  Beowulf  did  not  fear 
the  dragon, 

fortSon  he  ser  fela, 
nearo  neSende,         niSa  gedigde, 
hilde-hlemma,     sySSan  he  HroSgares, 
sigor-eadig  secg,         sele  feelsode, 
ond  set  guSe  f orgrap         Grendeles  mJEgum 
latSan  cynnes. 

The  Beowulf  has  also  more  than  one  account  of  the  last  great 
event  of  the  poem,  the  killing  of  the  dragon.  Immediately  after 
Beowulf's  death  follows  a  summary  of  the  dragon's  life  and 
death  and  a  repetition  of  the  end  of  the  hero. 
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The  coiled  dragon  no  longer  could 
govern  the  treasure.  2826-2827  2777-2782» 

Through  the  bite  of  the  sword  he 
had  fallen  to  earth  near  his  hoard. 

2828-2831  2702-2708 

No  longer  could  he  fly  through  the 
air  at  midnight,  gloating  over  his 
treasure.  2832-2835 

Few  cared  to  face  the  fire-dragon 
or  to  molest  his  hoard.  2836-2842  2409-2413;  2596-2601 

Beowulf  and  the  dragon  met  death. 

2842-2845  2772;  2819-2826 

Again,  Wiglaf  repeats  the  victory  of  Beowulf  without  fol- 
lowers and  the  fact  that  the  monster  became  weaker  when  he 
(Wiglaf)  did  the  little  that  he  could  (2873-2883),  which  have 
already  been  brought  out  in  11.  2694-2708. 

Then  the  messenger  repeats  the  result  of  the  contest  with  the 
dragon  and  some  of  its  details, — 

Beowulf  and  the  dragon  are  dead. 

2900-2904  2772;  2819-2826 

The  sword  was  useless. 

2904-2906  2583-2586 

Wiglaf  sits  over  Beowulf. 

2906-2910  2852-2854 

Wiglaf  tells  of  the  hard  fate  that 
they  met.  3084-3086  2709-2711 

Of  bearing  out  the  treasure  to  his 
lord.  3087-3093  2752-2792 

And  of  Beowulf's  orders  for  his 
funeral.  3093-3100  2792-2808 

And  finally  we  have  repetition  in  the  description  of  the  dead 
dragon, 

The  fire-spewing  monster  was 
scorched  by  the  flames.  3038-3041 

He  was  fifty  feet  long.     3042-3043 

He  came  forth  at  night  and  re- 
turned to  his  den.  3043-3045  2302-2320 

Death  was  fast  upon  him. 

3045-3046  2702-2708;  2772;  2824-2835 

Here,  in  nearly  every  case  the  repetitions  are  introduced 
naturally  in  the  speeches  of  the  characters.  And  they  add  new 
details.  They  may  be  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  inability  of 
the  author  to  include  all  of  the  details  of  the  scene  in  one  picture. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  repetition  in  the  Beowulf  aside  from  the 


Numbers  in  the  second  column  refer  to  the  earlier  accounts. 
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three  main  incidents  of  the  poem.  In  11.  2200-2210  we  have 
mentioned  the  death  of  Higelac,  the  slaying  of  his  successor, 
Heardred,  by  the  Swedes,  and  the  accession  of  Beowulf.  Since 
we  have  here  only  a  reference,  we  cannot  regard  the  more 
elaborate  account  of  the  death  of  Higelac  and  the  events  which 
followed  (2354-2400)  as  repetition.  The  speech  of  the  messenger, 
however,  covers  the  same  ground  as  some  of  the  above  and  repeats 
some  of  the  facts  of  Beowulf's  speech  (2426-2509),  such  as  the 
slaying  of  Haethcyn  (2923-2927)  and  the  slaying  of  Ongentheow 
(2977-2990),  which  have  already  been  brought  out  in  11.  2482- 
2483;  2484-2489. 

We  might  also  regard  as  repetition  the  second  description  of 
Heremod  (1709-1722)  as  the  type  of  a  bad  king.  We  should  be 
a  little  unjust  in  doing  so,  however,  as  the  two  descriptions  are 
not  the  same.  In  the  first  (901-913)  we  learn  that  Heremod  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  that  he  was  a  great  burden 
to  his  people,  and  that  his  subjects  were  eager  to  have  his  son 
rule  in  his  stead.  The  second  description  repeats  that  he  was 
hated  by  his  people,  and  adds  that  he  slew  his  companions,  that 
his  spirit  was  murderous,  that  he  gave  no  jewels,  and  that  he  was 
without  joy. 

The  Beowulf  has,  then,  about  280  lines,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the 
poem,  given  up  to  repetition,  while  the  Juliana  has  only  0.6  per 
cent.,  the  Andreas  only  1  per  cent.,  and  the  Elene  only  1  per  cent. 
Therefore,  we  conclude  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  Juliana, 
the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas  show  a  marked  advance  upon  the 
Beowulf  in  narrative  style. 

Of  much  greater  importance  is  the  study  of  repetition  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  "inner  history."  The  repetitions  in 
the  Beowulf  are  of  three  kinds.  In  the  first  case,  there  is  the 
natural,  summarizing  repetition,  when  one  of  the  characters  of 
the  story  must  be  informed  of  something  of  which  the  reader  is 
already  cognizant.  Of  this  kind  are  Beowulf's  brief  accounts  of 
his  adventures  before  Hrothgar  (957-979  ;  1651-1670),  Hrothgar's 
statements  of  his  hopelessness  (929-942),  Wiglaf's  account  of 
the  fight  with  the  dragon  (2873-2883)  and  his  account  of  the 
last  moments  of  Beowulf  (3084-3100),  and  the  messenger's 
account  of  the  fight  with  the  dragon  (2900-2910).  In  all  of  these 
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cases  the  repetitions  follow  the  first  accounts  naturally.  Of  the 
same  kind  are  the  repetitions  of  the  accounts  of  the  Merme- 
donians  in  the  Andreas  (174-182;  279-282)  and  of  the  fate  of 
Matthew  among  them  (183-188).  They  are  natural  summaries 
where  information  is  to  be  conveyed  from  one  character  in  the 
story  to  another. 

In  the  second  case,  there  is  in  the  Beowulf  repetition  i 
which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author  is  unable  to 
express  all  of  the  details  present  to  his  mind  in  one  picture.  We 
have  this  kind  of  repetition  in  the  statement  that  Grendel  is 
charmed  against  the  sword  (987-990),  in  the  second  account  of 
the  damage  to  Heorot  (997-1002),  in  the  summary  of  the  dragon's 
life  and  death  (2826-2845),  and  in  the  description  of  the  dragon 
(3038-3046).  These  repetitions  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  single 
one  in  the  Juliana,  the  two  in  the  Elene,  and  those  of  the  Christ, 
where  the  second  account  follows  close  upon  the  first  and  adds  to 
it  new  details. 

The  frequency  of  these  repetitions  of  the  first  and  the  second 
kind  in  the  Beowulf  seems  to  indicate  that  the  method  of  com- 
position of  that  poem  was  in  general  looser  than  that  of  the 
Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas.  But  this  indication  is  not 
very  positive,  since  these  repetitions  are  all  quite  natural.  We 
feel  that  they  could  have  occurred  in  a  later  poem  as  well  as  in 
an  earlier,  in  a  Christian  poem  as  well  as  in  a  pagan,  in  a  poem 
handed  down  and  modified  by  scops  as  well  as  in  a  poem  written 
by  one  self-conscious  individual. 

Not  so  with  the  third  kind  of  repetition,  which  we  find  in  the 
Beoivulf  alone.  In  this  case  we  have  a  repetition  which  is  not 
the  natural  summary  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the 
story  for  one  character  to  inform  another  of  what  has  taken 
place.  Neither  is  it  the  second  picture  which  immediately  follows 
the  first  and  supplements  it  with  new  details.  It  is  an  unneces- 
sary repetition  which  might  be  accounted  for  by  either  one  of 
two  main  theories, — first,  that  the  events  of  the  story  became 
vague  in  the  mind  of  the  minstrel  during  the  recital  of  the  poem, 
that  he  did  not  grasp  the  story  as  a  whole;  or,  second,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Beowulf  embodied  in  his  poem  a  number  of  accounts 
which  were  once  separate.  Each  of  these  views  is  improbable. 
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The  first  assumes  that  the  story  was  written  down  just  as  it  came 
from  the  mouth  of  the  minstrel.  The  second  assumes  that  the 
long  poem  is  largely  a  compilation  of  varying,  shorter  poems. 

But  how,  then,  do  we  account  for  this  repetition  in  the 
Beowulf?  The  earliest  versions  of  the  story  were  perhaps  marked 
by  repetition,  exact  verbal  repetition.  And  repetition  was 
popular  with  the  poet  and  with  his  audience.  With  the  develop- 
ment under  epic  treatment  repetition  tended  to  disappear.10  In 
the  Beowulf  it  still  remains;  not,  however,  as  exact  verbal 
repetition,  but  as  conscious  modification.  The  final  poet  of  the 
Beowulf,  I  think,  was  familiar  with  the  heroic  epic  which  was 
marked  by  repetition.  He  retained  this  characteristic  which  had 
come  down  from  the  earliest  pagan  poems  about  Beowulf.  He 
retained  repetition  as  a  traditional  mark  of  the  heroic  epic.  But 
he  was  too  much  of  an  artist  to  retain  it  as  exact  verbal  repro- 
duction or  as  repetition  without  additions  of  details.  He  con- 
sciously modified  his  different  accounts  of  the  same  event  for  the 
sake  of  variety. 

Thus,  we  see,  although  we  regard  the  Beowulf  as  the  product 
of  a  self-conscious  poet  of  the  time  of  Cynewulf,  although  we 
regard  it  as  the  product  of  a  Christian  who  aimed  primarily  to 
emphasize  the  evil  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  although  we 
regard  it  as  the  product  of  a  poet  who  aimed  primarily  to  instruct 
\  a  future  king,  yet  we  must  grant  that  it  has  in  repetition  a 
development  of  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  pagan 
epic,  that  it  represents  a  stage  of  development  nearer  to  the 
pagan,  heroic  epic  than  is  that  represented  by  the  Christian  epics. 
Of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  epics  to  the  Latin  we  need 
mention  here  only  that  the  natural  Old  English  tendency  to 
delay,  to  wander  from  the  straightforward  path,  to  lose  sight  of 
the  perspective  of  the  whole,  was  confirmed  by  the  Latin  prose 
legends  of  the  saints  and  by  the  Latin  Christian  poems.  The 
delays  in  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  the  Andreas,  and  the  Christ  are 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  older  English  poems  like  the  Beowulf 
and  to  the  confirming  influence  of  the  Latin. 


10  Gummere,  The  Popular  Ballad,  p.  124. 
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VII. 
SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  sum  up  the  results  of  our  study  of 
the  Christian  epics, 

A.  Aside  from  their  relation  to  the  Beowulf  and  to  the 

Latin  literature  accessible  to  the  author  or  authors ; 

B.  In  relation  to  the  Beowulf,  and 

C.  In  relation  to  the  Latin. 

A.— l. 

We  have  found  that  the  Old  English  Christian  epics  which  we 
have  been  studying  fall  into  two  main  divisions.  In  the  one 
are  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas.  In  the  other  stands 
alone  the  Christ.  We  have  found  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the 
poems  of  the  first  division  the  fundamental  conception  is  in  each 
/•  case  Christianity  versus  paganism  or  Judaism,  the  combination 
of  a  single  dominant  thought,  a  single  controlling  passion,  and 
a  single  mood  of  the  mind.  This  fundamental  conception  in- 
volves the  main  interests  of  the  Old  English  life  of  its  time,— 
violent  action,  with  pagan  ideals  of  strength,  loyalty,  courage, 
revenge,  generosity,  wisdom,  and  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of 
fate,  and  Christianity,  with  the  new  ideals  of  love,  faith,  and 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  a  high  and  universally  human  conception, 
developed  through  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  pagan- 
ism or  Judaism. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  Christ,  the  poem  of  the 
second  division,  is  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  a  combination  of  a 
single  mood  of  the  mind  and  a  single  dominant  thought.  It,  too, 
involves  the  main  interests  of  the  Old  English  life  of  its  time. 
It  is  developed  through  a  series  of  expressions  of  the  emotions 
of  the  believer,  through  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  Advent  and 
of  the  Day  of  Doom,  and  through  a  series  of  lessons  drawn  from 
the  three-fold  Advent.  Here,  again,  the  fundamental  conception 
is  high  and  universally  human. 

In   both   divisions   the   fundamental   conceptions   show   the 
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typically  Christian,  hopeful  treatment  of  a  tragic  theme.  And 
in  both  divisions,  in  spite  of  the  mixture  of  the  old  ideals  with 
the  new,  there  is  no  case  of  a  central  motif  which  is  not  Christian. 

Second,  we  have  seen  that  the  general  form  employed  to 
develop  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  poems  of  the  first 
division  is  the  rather  long,  narrative  poem,  the  Christian  epic, 
in  language,  meter,  structure,  and  style  similar  to  the  heroic 
epic.  And  while  the  Christ,  except  in  the  second  division,  lacks 
to  a  great  extent  the  element  of  narrative  objectivity,  perhaps 
the  most  essential  quality  of  the  epic,  it,  too,  is  similar  to  the 
heroic  epic  in  language  and  meter,  and  it  has  many  epic 
characteristics. 

Third,  we  have  found  that  the  poems  of  the  first  division  have 
the  unity  that  lies  in  the  single  action  with  its  beginning,  its 
middle,  and  its  end.  This  single  action  is  developed  in  each  case 
according  to  the  common  structural  plan  of  the  drama  with  a 
central  climax.  But  in  each  case  the  admission  of  digressive 
or  subordinate  material  tends  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  main 
action.  The  Juliana  and  the  Andreas  devote  much  space  to 
digression.  And  the  Elene  includes,  besides  a  rather  long 
digression,  a  useless  subordinate  action. 

The  inclusion  of  this  digressive  material  makes  the  emphasis 
of  space  in  each  case  weak,  least  so  in  the  Elene,  most  in  the 
Juliana.  But  the  emphasis  of  position  is  strong  in  the  Juliana 
and  in  the  Andreas.  And  it  is  strong  within  the  main  plot  of 
the  Elene,  although  this  poem  is  weakened  by  the  sub-plot  at  the 
end. 

Then,  the  coherence  of  each  of  these  poems  is  excellent  in  the 
general  order  of  events.  In  the  Juliana  and  in  the  Andreas,  but 
not  in  the  Elene,  the  coherence  is  good,  too,  in  the  logical 
sequence  of  events. 

In  the  Christ  we  have  found  the  unity  to  be  that  of  mood. 
The  poem  is  not  concerned  with  one  main  action.  Its  unity  lies 
in  its  appeal  to  the  emotions.  This  is  weakened  by  undue  stress 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  intellect,  by  the  inclusion  of  an  undue 
amount  of  exposition.  Its  unity  is  weakened,  also,  by  abrupt 
changes  in  style  or  method  and  by  the  lack  of  a  definite  order 
or  progress. 
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The  emphasis  in  the  Christ  on  each  of  the  three  main  parts 
is  good,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  position  and  from  that 
of  space.  But,  within  each  of  these  parts  the  emphasis  is  weak, 
because  too  much  space  is  given  up  to  exposition. 

And  the  coherence  of  the  Christ,  while  it  is  good  within  the 
smaller  divisions  of  the  poem,  is  very  weak  in  that  there  is  only 
the  loosest  connection  between  the  larger  parts. 

Fourth,  we  have  seen  that  the  plots  of  the  poems  of  the  first 
division,  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas,  are  developed  '•• 
by    simple    objective    narrative,    by    subjective    narrative,    by 
description,  by  comment  on  the  action  or  exposition,  and  by 
direct  discourse.    We  should  note,  in  particular,  that  the  Juliana? 
has    little    objective    narrative,    less   subjective,    practically    nol 
description,  and  no  comment  on  the  action ;  that  the  Elene  has 
some  description  and  much  very  specific  narration  and  but  little 
comment  on  the  action;  and  that  the  Andreas  has  description 
for  its  own  sake  more  positively  than  has  the  Elene,  that  it  has 
a  unique  comment  on  the  action  in  which  the  author  regrets  his 
inability  to  tell  the  life  of  Andrew  adequately,  and  that  it  adds 
the  methods  of  general  narration  and  general  description. 

We  should  note  specially  that  of  all  the  methods  of  develop- 
ment by  far  the  most  important  is  direct  discourse.  In  the 
Juliana  dialogue  is  primarily  the  formal  colloquy.  There  is  no 
natural  talk,  although  there  are  approaches  to  it;  and  there  is, 
only  one  case  where  we  have  more  than  two  speakers.  But  in 
spite  of  their  formality  the  colloquies  tend  to  become  dramatic, 
—they  portray  critical  situations.  Then,  the  Juliana  contains^ 
both  the  dramatic  monologue  and  the  tedious,  didactic  mono-J 
logue.  In  the  Elene,  too,  dialogue  is  primarily  the  formal 
colloquy.  There  are  only  rare  approaches  to  natural  conversa- 
tion. There  is  no  case  where  we  have  more  than  two  speakers. 
And  the  colloquies  rarely  portray  dramatic  situations.  Here  the 
typical  form  of  direct  discourse  is  the  long,  formal  monologue. 
But  in  the  Andreas  dialogue  is  not  always  the  formal  colloquy. 
There  is  a  much  nearer  approach  to  natural  conversation ;  and  in 
four  places  we  have  more  than  two  speakers.  Then,  the  dialogue 
is  also  more  dramatic.  Here  the  long,  formal  monologue  has 
little  place. 
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In  these  poems  direct  discourse  which  does  not  advance  the 
action  serves  to  impart  general  information,  to  impart  informa- 
tion essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  story,  to  portray 
character,  to  give  verisimilitude  and  variety,  and  to  give  authority 
to  the  statements  of  the  author.  Direct  discourse  is  the  main 
method  of  advancing  the  action  in  the  Juliana.  And  in  the 
Elene  and  in  the  Andreas  it  is  a  prominent  factor  at  each 
important  step  in  the  movement  of  the  plot. 

Thus  in  each  of  these  poems  there  is  much  variety,  in  the 
methods  of  development  as  well  as  in  the  actions  and  characters 
themselves. 

The  Christ,  the  poem  of  the  second  division,  is  also  developed 
by  simple  objective  narrative,  by  subjective  narrative,  by 
description,  and  by  exposition  or  comment  on  the  action.  But  in 
it  much  more  space  is  given  up  to  description  and  to  exposition 
of  a  wide  range ;  and  in  it  are  added  the  very  important  methods 
of  lyric  outbursts  of  praise,  exhortation,  and  supplication. 

In  the  Christ,  too,  direct  discourse  is  very  important.  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  approach  to  realistic  conversation 
in  the  dramatic  colloquy  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Here  the  long, 
formal  monologue  is  not  found.  In  its  place  we  have  the  long 
supplication  and  the  quotation  for  authority. 

The  Christ  also  has  direct  discourse  which  does  not  advance 
the  action  and  that  which  does.  The  first  serves  to  impart 
information,  to  give  verisimilitude  and  variety,  to  summarize 
actions  preceding  those  of  the  main  account,  and  to  give 
authority.  The  second  is  rare  because  the  poem  has  little  action. 
But  wherever  the  account  becomes  narrative,  direct  discourse  has 
an  important  place  in  the  action.  Thus,  the  Christ,  too,  has 
much  variety  in  methods  of  development  as  well  as  in  subject 
matter. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that  the  plot  movement  in  each  of  the 
poems  of  the  first  division  is  simple.  There  is  no  complication. 
In  no  case  does  the  author  handle  synchronous  actions. 

Moreover,  the  plot  movement  in  each  case  would  be  swift  were 
it  not  for  the  delays  common  to  Old  English  poetry.  In  the 
Juliana  there  are  many  actions  in  small  space,  but  the  story  is 
delayed  by  a  tedious  discourse  by  the  Devil.  The  Elene  is 
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delayed  by  comment  on  the  action  and  by  digression.  Aside  from 
this,  while  by  no  means  slow,  the  story  is  not  so  swift  as  the 
Juliana,  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  become  didactic  at  important 
points  of  the  action.  The  Andreas  is  delayed  by  comment,  by 
digression,  and  by  episode.  Aside  from  this,  the  movement, 
while  not  so  swift  as  that  of  the  Juliana,  is  swifter  than  that  of 
the  Elene. 

The  poem  of  the  second  division,  the  Christ,  has  little  move- 
ment. The  lyric  and  didactic  material  of  Part  I  has  no  progress. 
At  the  beginning  of  Part  II  we  have  a  simple  narrative  move- 
ment without  delay.  Part  III  contains  a  series  of  supplementary 
pictures  which  move  slowly  over"  the  events  of  the  Day  of  Doom. 
The  progressive  movement  is  not  marked,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  backward  movement  in  the  repetition  of  the  preceding 
picture.  "While  there  are  no  digressions  and  no  episodes,  the 
unprogressive  lyrics,  the  brief  comments  of  the  author,  the 
longer  expository  accounts,  and  the  repetitions  destroy  all  sense 
of  movement. 

A.— 2. 

Now  that  we  have  summarized  our  study  of  the  Juliana,  the 
Elene,  the  Andreas,  and  the  Christ  as  independent  poems,  we 
should  ask  first,  whether  that  study  has  furnished  material  which 
is  of  value  in  determining  the  comparative  worth  of  these  poems, 
and,  second,  whether  that  study  throws  any  light  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Andreas. 

To  the  first  question  we  may  answer  that  we  cannot  judge  the 
Christ  in  comparison  with  the  others,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  epic  and  lyric.  Then,  we  may 
add  that  the  Juliana  undoubtedly  is  of  a  lower  order  than  the 
Elene  or  the  Andreas.  The  tedious  digression  of  the  Juliana,* 
proportionally  much  longer  than  the  digressions  of  the  other 
poems,  and  the  lack  of  concreteness  in  the  narrative  style  make^ 
this  work  dull.  Yet  we  should  note  that,  aside  from  the  one,  long 
digression,  the  Juliana  is  of  much  importance,  first,  because  its 
action  is  restricted  more  positively  than  that  of  the  Elene  or  that 
of  the  Ainlrmx  to  a  single  series  of  events  causally  related;  and, 
second,  because  it  is  developed  almost  exclusively  by  direct 
discourse. 
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But  it  is  not  so  easy  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  study  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  Elene  and  the  Andreas.  We 
can  best  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  perhaps,  by  noting  the  character- 
istic defects  and  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the  two  poems. 
Both  are  weak  in  that  the  movement  of  the  events  is  delayed. 
In  the  Andreas  the  discourse  on  the  sea  (469-817)  is  propor- 
tionally twice  as  long  as  the  digressive  speech  of  Judas  in  the 
Elene  (411-546)  ;  yet  the  first  is  in  itself  more  interesting  than 
the  second  and  it  is  introduced  in  the  portion  of  the  Andreas 
where  delay  may  best  be  tolerated,  while  the  second  immediately 
precedes  the  central  climax  of  the  Elene. 

Then,  the  Elene  is  weakened  by  the  subordinate  plot  which 
stands  at  the  end,  by  the  fact  that  there  are  three  main  pro- 
tagonists, Constantine,  Elene,  and  Judas,  and  by  the  rather 
didactic  speeches  of  Elene  and  Judas  at  crucial  points  of  the 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Andreas  is  weakened  by  the  lack 
of  a  sufficient  human  motif  for  Andrew's  tortures.  But,  as  we 
have  noted,  we  must  disregard  this  in  a  poem  which  is  concerned 
with  the  supernatural.  And  the  Andreas  is  weakened,  but  only 
in  a  minor  way,  by  incompleteness  in  dropping  Matthew  and  the 
followers  of  Andrew  from  the  story,  and  by  inconsistency  in 
disregarding  the  bodies  of  the  slain  guards  when  the  Mer- 
medonian  cannibals  are  starving. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  the  defects  of  the  Andreas  are  less 
marked  than  those  of  the  Elene.  When  we  turn  to  the  character- 
istic virtues,  we  find,  first  of  all,  that  both  poems  have  passages 
of  vivid,  specific  narrative  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  field  of  Old 
English  poetry.  But  the  Elene  is  surpassed  by  the  Andreas  in 
this  respect,  for  while  in  the  former  that  kind  of  narrative  is 
limited  to  the  introduction  (18-143;  225-265),  with  a  touch  of 
it  here  and  there  in  the  rest  of  the  poem,  as  in  1105-1116,  in  the 
latter  it  is  much  more  common.1 

Then,  there  is  more  variety  in  the  Andreas.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Elene  which  is  equal  to  the  more  natural,  more  varied,  and 
more  dramatic  direct  discourse  of  the  Andreas.  And  finally,  we 
should  note  that  the  defects  of  the  Andreas  are  more  pardonable 
and  the  virtues  more  worthy  of  praise,  because  the  action  of 


iSee  11.  40-58;  235-247;  369-381;  465-467;  836-843;  1219-1280;  1446- 
1449;  1522-1553. 
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this  poem  is  more  difficult  to  handle  than  is  that  of  the  Elene. 
In  the  Elene  there  is  but  one  active  force,  except  for  the  brief 
passage  of  conflict  between  Judas  and  the  heroine.  In  the 
Andreas  there  is  throughout  the  poem  the  action  and  reaction 
of  two  strong  forces  in  conflict. 

Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  study,  we  must  rank  the\ 
Juliana  lowest  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  the  Elene  next,  and  the 
Andreas  highest. 

While  we  cannot  judge  the  Christ  in  comparison  with  the 
other  poems,  we  should  note  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
loosely  constructed,  that  it  has  abrupt  changes  of  form,  and  that 
it  is  weakened  by  much  didactic  exposition,  we  must  give  it 
praise  as  an  attempt  at  an  elaborate  art  form  probably  unknown 
in  English  literature  up  to  its  time.  And,  moreover,  although 
this  attempt  was  not  very  successful,  the  author  of  the  poem 
outshone  his  predecessors  and  his  contemporaries  in  producing 
impassioned  lyrics  of  a  new  order  in  English  literature  and 
sublime,  imaginative  pictures  of  the  Day  of  Doom  far  beyond 
anything  else  in  the  English  literature  of  their  time. 

A.— 3. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  whether  our  study  throws 
any  light  upon  the  problem  of  the  authorship  of  the  Andreas,  we 
must  answer  that  it  has  served  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  problem  is  probably  insoluble.  If  the  author's  name  were 
not  signed  to  any  of  the  poems,  we  should  say  that  the  Juliana 
is  the  work  of  an  inferior  poet,  that  the  Elene  is  the  work  of  a 
greater  poet,  that  the  Andreas  is  the  work  of  a  poet  still  greater, 
and  that  the  Christ  is  the  work  of  a  poet  perhaps  greater  than 
the  others  but  of  a  distinctly  different  type.  The  more  vivid, 
concrete  narrative  style,  the  more  varied,  more  realistic,  and  more 
dramatic  direct  discourse,  and  the  colloquies  between  more  than 
two  persons  in  the  Andreas  point  to  an  author  greater  than  the 
author  of  the  Elene.  But  since  there  is  such  marked  progress 
from  the  Juliana  to  the  Elene,  Cynewulf's  technique  may  very 
well,  still  later,  have  risen  to  the  excellence  of  the  Andreas. 
Since  we  know  that  the  widely  differing  poems  of  the  Juliana, 
the  Elene,  and  the  Christ  are  from  the  same  hand;  since  we  must 
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consider  the  development  of  power  in  the  same  poet,  writing  at 
different  times,  under  varying  conditions,  for  different  purposes ; 
and  since  we  must  regard  the  more  or  less  close  following  of 
sources,  and  must  admit  the  possibility  of  a  school  of  writers  or 
of  close  imitation;  we  must  conclude  that  while  Cynewulf's 
authorship  of  the  Andreas  is  probable,  we  can  say  no  more. 

B. 

When  we  come  to  summarize  the  results  of  our  study  of  the 
Christian  epics  in  comparison  with  the  Beowulf,  our  first  main 
conclusion  is  that  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and  the  Andreas 
represent  a  stage  of  narrative  development  more  advanced  than 
that  of  the  Beowulf,  is  so  far  as 

1.  They  narrow  their  plots  to  single  main  actions,  while  the 
Beowulf  contains  more  than  one  main  action; 

2.  They  include  less  digressive  and  episodic  material; 

3.  They  contain  more  of  the  note  of  personal  emotion ; 

4.  In  them  direct  discourse  is  less  formal  and  more  dramatic, 
and  it  is  employed  to  develop  the  action  of  the  plot ;  and 

5.  The  movement  of  their  plots  is  swifter  and  more  direct ; 
and  that  the  Beowulf  in  turn  represents  a  stage  of  narrative 
development  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene, 
and  the  Andreas,  only  in  so  far  as 

1.  It  contains  one  clear  instance  of  the  treatment  of  syn- 
chronous actions,  while  the  other  poems  have  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
and 

2.  It  contains  more  of  the  author's  comment  on  the  action  of 
the  story. 

Now  this  apparent  contradiction  is  explained  by  the  second 
main  conclusion  from  this  part  of  our  study,  namely,  that  the 
Beowulf  follows  to  a  certain  extent  an  older  version  of  the  story. 
The  final  poet  of  the  Beowulf  was  perhaps  as  great  a  poet  as 
Cynewulf.  He  is  able  to  give  a  marked  unity  to  the  individual 
parts  of  his  story;  he  employs  with  much  skill  most  of  the 
methods  of  plot  development  found  in  the  Christian  epics;  he 
shows  an  advance  in  narrative  development  in  his  treatment  of 
synchronous  actions  and  in  his  personal  comments.  But  in  other 
respects  his  poem  represents  a  lower  stage  of  development 
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because  it  follows  the  form  of  the  older  heroic  epic,  which  was 
developed  through  the  songs  of  scops. 
This  assumption  is  strengthened, 

1.  By  the  fact  that  the  fundamental   conception   and   the 
motivation  of  the  Beowulf  point  back  to  an  earlier  heroic  epic 
which  was  not  Christian ; 

2.  By  the  fact  that  in  the  Beowulf  the  inclusion  of  a  number 
of  main  incidents,  not  strongly  related,  in  general,  represents  a 
method  of  composition  looser  than  that  of  the  Christian  epics ; 

3.  By  the  fact  that  the  formal,  occasional  speeches  which  do 
not  advance  the  action  suggest  the  tendency  of  the  scop  toward 
rhetorical  effects  in  the  recitation  of  his  long,  perhaps  rambling 
story ; 

4.  By  the  fact  that  much  digression  is  characteristic  of  the 
method  of  the  scop; 

5.  By  the  fact  that  much  episode  is  characteristic  of  the 
method  of  the  scop ;  and 

6.  By  the  fact  that  much  of  the  repetition  in  the  Beowulf 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  influence  of  the  older  poem  of 
the  scop. 

The  third  main  conclusion  from  this  part  of  our  study  is  that 
there  is  almost  nothing  in  the  Christian  epics  which  we  could 
not  account  for,  if  we  desired  to  do  so,  without  going  outside  of 
the  field  of  Old  English  literature.  The  fundamental  concep- 
tions and  the  motivation  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  the  Andreas, 
and  the  Christ  are  the  natural  results  of  the  influence  of  the 
older  heroic  epic  combined  with  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
The  general  form,  metrical  and  structural,  of  the  Juliana,  the 
Elene,  and  the  Andreas  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Beowulf.  The 
general  metrical  form  of  the  Christ  is  also  the  same,  and  its 
general  structural  form  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  three-fold  celebration  of  the 
Advent.  In  more  detail,  the  stricter  unity  of  action  in  the 
Christian  epics  might  be  a  natural  development  from  the 
Beowulf.  And  so  might  be  the  less  formal,  more  realistic  direct 
discourse  of  the  Christian  epics.  The  increase  of  lyric  and 
dramatic  elements  in  the  Christian  epics,  again,  might  be  natural 
developments  from  the  material  of  the  Beowulf  and  other  Old 
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English  poems  and  from  the  general  influence  of  Christianity. 
And  the  swifter  movement  of  plot  in  the  Christian  epics  would 
be  a  natural  result  of  the  narrowing  of  the  field  of  incidents. 

C. 

Finally,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  study  of 
the  Christian  epics  in  comparison  with  the  Latin  literature 
which  was  accessible  to  their  author  or  authors,  we  find  first  that 
the  Old  English  poems  were  practically  uninfluenced  by  the 
Vergilian  epics. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  Latin  prose  legends  of  the  saints 
confirmed  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Juliana,  the  Elene,  and 
the  Andreas  in  the  natural  tendency  to  unify  the  plots  of  these 
poems  and  in  the  characteristic  Old  English  tendency  to  digress 
from  the  main  line  of  action ;  and  that  the  Latin  hymns  and 
dramatic  colloquies  of  the  early  church  confirmed  the  author  or 
authors  in  the  tendency  to  increase  the  lyric  and  dramatic 
elements  in  these  poems. 

And  we  find  in  case  of  the  Christ  that  this  new  form  in  Old 
English  literature  might  be  accounted  for  as  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  what  lies  in  the  Beowulf  and  other  Old  English  poems 
and  as  a  natural  result  of  the  attitude  of  heart  and  mind 
occasioned  by  Christianity.  We  have  noted  that  the  general  form 
of  the  trilogy,  while  it  may  have  been  influenced  by  certain 
Latin  poems,  is  best  accounted  for  by  the  attitude  of  the  church 
toward  the  festival  of  the  Advent  and  by  Latin  prose  sermons 
expounding  the  same.  And  we  have  noted  that  the  new  lyric, 
dramatic,  and  emotionally  expository  elements  of  the  Christ,  all 
having  their  beginnings  in  other  Old  English  poems,  owe  much 
to  the  Latin  prose  of  the  service,  to  the  Latin  dramatic  colloquies, 
to  the  sermons,  and  to  the  hymns  of  the  early  church. 
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